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= 2 * My kind — — in 
Excuſe for any Thing imper- 


fect, or amiſs in theſe Diſcourſes, ga- 


ther d from the ſcatter d Papers of my 
deceaſed Husband. The firſt of them 
Mr. Miller publiſhed in his Life- time; 

and I am told with great Approbation. 

The reſt of them are poſthumous in- 
deed, without the leaſt ſign of an In- 
tention for other Publication than that 
of the Pulpit. Our Application there- 
fore is to your Chriſtian Charity, not 
to a Critical Judgment; for I muſt fur- 
ther own, that, ſo preſſing were my pre- 
ſent Difficulties, and fo late the Seaſon, 
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vw E 2 Sodbenipas,, * 
bie WOoT 
Jenga d to peruſe them, ſo much Time 
for a Revidbof them, as He re- 
quir d: The moſt He could do at wy 
ome 


ſent, was collecting them into 


Form, and correcting them for the 
Preſs; and herein I am perſuaded He 
has uſed his utmoſt Care. 

Particular Obligations. I likewiſe owe 
to the Gentleman, ho firſt 
and greatly forwarded this Defign in 
my behalf. For which and the many | 
8 here return him the 
ſincere Thanks af a grateful Heart, and 
— ro my e in this 
"I en t £ 


Wo- mf Might py 
and mf” Obedient' ” 
uh kund ue 
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Preach'd at Noebampton, in the County of 


Surm, on Wedneſday, January 9, 1739. 
being the Day appointed by urge, * 


for a ſolemn FasT, GS. be 


** — 
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0 Lord, according to all thy Righteouſmeſ, 1 
beſeech thee, let thy Anger and thy Fury be 


turned away from the City Feruſalem, thy holy = 


Mountain; becauſe for our Sins; and for the 
Iniquities of our Fathers, Feruſalem and thy 


People are become a 1 to — a are | 


round about 15. 


H E nr this Day' Salam. 
znity had been fo long the big Wich 


by 8 and Expectation of the People, that 
w they nn out their Hearts in Be- 
nediaions for the Accompliſhment of its. 4oin- 
ing with the Prophet Ezra, and ſaying,” Bleſſed 
be the Lord God of our Fathers, which Bas put 

B - ſuch 
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the very Opening of this important Ent 
was e ſuch Shputs and Faß 
tions, as ſpoke rather the Voice of 
and Triumph, than that of the Proclamation 
of a hazardous War. ans 

"Tis very true, indeed, that a War founded 
upon the Principles of national Self-defence, 


and undertaken to ſupport the Rights of an 


injured People, againſt 2 faithleſs, unbending, 
barbarous Foe, whom no Ties could bind, nor 
Leagues ſecure, carries its Juſtifications in its 


Neceſſity; ſo far, therefore, the preſent War 


is right, and as it ſhould be. But ſtill, as it is 
War, it is certainly an Evil: If killing and 
deſtroying, if Convulſions of Kingdoms, and 
Deſolations of Countries, may be ſtiled Evils. 
It is likewiſe dubious and dangerous as to its 
Conſequences, though never ſo requiſite or 
unavoidable in itſelf: With all the Reaſon in 


the World therefore, are we here met together 


for the ſolemn Humiliation of ourſelves with 
Faſting and Prayer, to confeſs our Iniquities 
before Almighty God, to te the Judg- 
ments they have ſo juſtly deſerved, and to im- 
plore the divine Bleſſing and Aſſiſtance on his 
Majeſty's Arms, in reſtoring Peace and Proſpe- 
rity to Him and his Kingdoms. For however 
confident we may be of our Succeſs, and plume 
ourſelves upon our boaſted Superiority. oyet 
the Enemy, weak is the Reliance upon an 
Arm of Fleſh, The Succeſſes of War depend 
N 


a 198% as Xs * _ 
* 3 * 1 
1 


e 


upon à thouſand: Contingencies, which ſhort- 
ſighted Man cannot foreſee, much leſs prevent, 
fo that the Race is nat always ta; the Swift, nor 
the Battle to the Strong. If, therefore, the rae 
of Hoſts who ruleth in Battle, goes not fort 
with our Armies, tis in vain. that we are ſa 
built up in our own Strength and Proweſz, gt 
gaud it in all our vaſt, Appearances; fr could 
we fill the Ocean with our Nayies, or dry .up 
Rivers with the Feet of our Hoſts, EL, 
Counſellors at home ever ſo wiſe . and. {a i 
watchful, or our Commanders ab ſa. skil- 3 
ful and valiant, he could ſoon blaſt all our. 2 1 
towering Projects, and ſay. to us as he did > 
Edam of Old, Although thou exalt. thyſelf as 
the Eagle, and though thou ſet thy Neſt. an | 
the Stars, yet thence will I bring thee down. . 9 
I have no Intention here to inſinuate, but =” 
"I that the Succeſs and Security of a Nation de- - 
er pend, in great Meaſure, upon the proper con- = | 
ch ducting of human Methods, and upon the 
7 Abilities and Integrity of thoſe at the Helm. 
r Magnanimity in the Prince, Wiſdom in the 
1 Council- Chamber, and Unanimity in the Se- 
cf nate, are highly conducive; beyond Queſtion, 
-_ to thoſe deſirable Ends. Theſe, indeed, are 
* the Inſtruments which. Heaven makes uſe of 


— 


ne to ſuccqur a People withal; ſo. that if we 
et have not Theſe amongſt us, We are in as loſt 
an a Situation as Sodom was formerly without her 
nd ive Righteous : But ſuppoſe we have Theſe, 
on they are ſtill but Inſtruments, and, unleſs 
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modulated and guided by the Hand of Pro- 
vidence, have not Power enough to ſupport 
the | ſinking Foundations of an abandoned 
Land. *Tis therefore to think of ſomething 
farther for procuring Succeſs in our Affairs, 
than barely 1 Means, that we are met 
together in this Place. N 

The Pagans of old, uſed ſolemnly to con- 
ſult their Oracles upon their commencing a 
War; the Turks on the ſame Occaſion, have 
Recourſe to their Mufti or High-prieſt, and 
formerly, even amongſt Chriſtians, a conſe- 
crated Sword, or hallowed Banner from the 
Pontiff, was made uſe of to give a Sanction 
and Blefling to the Expedition. How much 
more reaſonable then, as well as neceſſary, is 
it for us to conſult the great Oracle of Hea- 
ven upon this Occaſion, and to render our- 
ſelves capable of his Favour, by confeſſing and 
repenting of our Iniquities, and crying out 
with the Prophet in the Text: O Lord, ac- 
cording to all thy Righteouſneſs I beſeech thee, 
let thy Anger and thy Fury be turned from thy 
. City Feruſalem, thy holy Mountain ; becauſe 
for our Sins, and for the Iniquities of our Fa- 
thers, Teruſalem and thy People are become a 
Reproach to all that are about us. ph 

This Paſſage points out to us two Particu- 
lars, in the Behaviour of the Prophet, very- 
worthy and becoming of our Imitation at this 
Juncture. 5 
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The firſt of theſe is a ſincere Oonſeſſon 


of our a ca and a frank Acknowledgs | 
3 ment of the en they have age 


us too 
g The other is a Humiliation of ourſelves ba 
8, fore the Almighty, to implore his Pardon for 
et WM thoſe Iniquities, and his divine Influence to 
> remove the fatal Conſequences attending them. 
I- With regard to both of theſe, we of this 


a Age and Nation have as much Reaſon, I'm 
e afraid, to follow the Prophets Example, as 
d any Nation or Age that live upon Record. If 
— ever, therefore, it be allowable to drag out to 
publick View, the reigning Vices of the Times, 
and to brand em as they deſerye, at's upon 
ſuch an Occaſion as the preſent, I think, ad 
the Liberty may be craved. _ 

Permit me then to be very chain and * 
ticular in this Reſpect; not 2 I would 
attempt to give in a Muſter- roll of all the 
Vices and Follies which prevail amongſt us: 
That I doubt would take up more Time, were 
I barely to read it over, than you'd chooſe to 
allow me. I ſhall therefore only fingle out 
ſome of the moſt flagrant ones, ſuch as. have 
more immediately been the Occaſion of ren- 
dring us the Reproach of all about us, and 
which require a more univerſal Humiliation 
and Repentance. 

To begin then with the great Commanders 
that lead up the Van —— Lo! Atheiſm and 


1 Ralking bare- fac d thro the Land, 
B 3 "and 
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and with gigan 


| tic Inſolence ſcaling Heaveis] | 
not to wreſt the Scepter indeed out of the 
Hands of the Deity, but to baniſh his very 
Exiſtence thence, and reaſon him out of his 
Being. The Notions of a God who at firſt 
made, and ſtill governs the World, of a real 
and eternal Diſtinction between Good ang 
Evil, or of either a religious or moral State 
appointed to.Man, are by many at this time 
openly thrown off, and gravely. diſavow'd. 
Some perhaps in paſt Ages have been infected 
with theſe poiſonous Principles, or rather: 
No Principles ; but then they had M 
enough to,conceal their Shame; they skulk' d 
hing "thoſe Hills which they had pil'd up 
o invade the Throne of Heaven from, and 
eir baneful Notions were, like Perſons in- 
fected with the Plague, kept ſhut up from 
the Publick, and rag'd only in their own 
Boſoms. To broach Tenets of this flagitious 
Nature was always till now look d upon as 
ſuch an Intrenchment upon publick Decency, 
ſach a Violation of the Laws of the Country 
and ſuch an Affront to the common Senſe and 
Perſuaſion of Mankind, that no Champion/ 
of Atheiſm was hardy enough to be found who 
durſt attempt it. But the more refin'd and 
daring Spirits of this Age ſcorn to ſhuffle, or 
mince the Matter. They think David's Fool 
a Fool indeed, that ſaid only in his Heart there 
was no God; Tony undauntedly let their 
Tongues number them with the unfaithful, 
| and 
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Parts, ſtrenuouſly to defend What they thus 


| boldly affert : They ſhew Skill and Manage- 


— as well as Valour, in this Myſtery of 
Infidelity; ſo that now, as once at Corinth; 
the World by Wiſdom know no God. © 
Then, as to Chriſtianity, and the whole 
Affair of Jeſus Chriſt, That is now look'd on 
as a mere Romance; ſo quite foreign to all 
Taſte and Politeneſs that it is not to be born 
with: Many that will cotideſcend' ts dwn 
the Being of a God, and the moral Obligations 
of akufal Religion, will laugh at you, if you 


talk to dem about Feſus chil vb Reſurreton. 
And as the Enemies to Chriſtlanity 1 wy bo 


Appearance in the World, cloth d 
lithers in the Skins of wild Beaſts; whit = 
might be wotried to Death, ſo its modern 
Oppoſers clothe the Doctrines of it in a Fool's 
wy that it may be hooted out of the World. 
The Notions of a Saviour and an After- State of 
Heaven and Hell, and ſuch kind of Thin 
are derided as the Dreams of the Ni ght, 
very Flatus of the Mind, mere Bugbears to 
frighten Fools and Children with, and 
now-a-days indeed they are ſcatce by Fools 
or Children believ d: ſo that in this Reſpect, 
we are at preſent upon the ſame footing with 


Rome in Juvenal's Time. 


Eſſe aliquos Manes, & Subterranta Repra, 
Et contum, & & 25 Ranas in gurgite nigrus, 
B 4 Atque 
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and make we of all their Study, Wit and 


Him out of Heaven, and his Faith from the 


t => 


Ae 1 


1 . und tranſire — tot Millia Gul 


Nee pueri credunt * 


, The Men of this Age a the Luck, how 


ever, to. obey 0k $9 thus far, as to 
bring St. Peter's Prophecy to paſs: In the loft 
Days, ſays he, there ſhall come Scoffers walks 
ing after their own Lufis; and now they 
are come indeed; even in Power and greed 
Glory. | | 
The worldly-minded Gadarenes, we are 
rol, drove their Saviour out of their Coaſts 


o preſerve their Swine, and, for a Purſe. of 
Süser. Judas ſent him- out of the World: 


2 


2 had ſome Intereſt at Stake; They 
ſome Temptation, tho' a poor one, for 
what they did; Nat for the Reputation of the 
Gallantry of his modern Enemies, They drive 


Earth, merely for the Bravery and Pleaſure of 
doing it. O no ! I beg their Pardon — They 
have Friends at leaſt whoſe Intereſts are nears 
ly concern'd in it, dear boſom Friends, their 
inmate Vices and darling Paſſions ; The Plea- 
ſures and Advantages they expect from the 
* they have made with Death, and the 
2 they. are at with Hell, make them 

ſuch Foes to Him who is a Foe to thoſe. 
The Luxurious who deify their Appetite, 
and run thro the Univerſe of Creatures to fur- 
niſh out Qblations to it, at the fame time 
* up their Breaſts againſt all Senſations 
of 
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of Pity and Humanity for their neceſſitous 
Fellow- creatures, cannot bear to hear of a vo- 
luptuous Dives in Flames, or of a begging 
Lazarus in Abraham's Boſom. 

The inſatiate Senſualiſt who 'revels in looſe 
Enjoyments, whoſe Vices anticipate the Bu- 
ſineſs of the Tomb, reduce him to make this 
Bed in the Dark before he deſcends into che 
ſilent Chambers of the Grave, and to ſay to 
Corruption, Thou art my Father, before the 
Worm becomes his Mother and Siſter, cannot 
but be uneaſy at the thoughts of a Res 
ſurrection when his Self- corrupted Carcaſe 
muſt be publickly expos d. 4 

The Treacherous and Guileful, who like Jus 
das betray their Friends with a Kiſs, hug you 
cloſe, only to trip you up, plot dark Villanies 
in fait Vizards, and plunder under the Diſ- 
guiſes of ſmooth Words and falſe Arts, are 
mighty loth to think of appearing at a Place 
where all the. Varniſh of Hypocriſy ſhall be 
waſh d off, and every ſecret Piece of / 296” 
and Vice proclaim ; its Author. 

The Miſer, who'ſcrews, grinds, art 2a 
all he has to do with, and grows more nar- 
row in Soul, as he ſwells more in — | 
who hoards up his Riches ttill they become 
corrupted, his Garments till they are Moth- 
eaten, and his Gold and Silver till they are 
devoured with Ruſt; who ſtops the Circu- 
lation of Nature's Bounty, and ſeals up the 
Influence of her nobleſt Treaſures ; r! 
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his Lord's Talent: He, and no wonder, would 

ſneak away, if he could, from —5 — eſt of 

that Court, where not only 2 
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unjuſt Steward, waſte their | Maſters 
like the unprofitable Servant, hides and buries 


but Intereſt will be Jemanied of him 
where the Darkneſs he kept his Wealth — 
before, will be allotted him as his only, Bis 
eternal Portion. | 3 
Thus Infidelity has overſpread the Land; 
not becauſe Men cannot believe, but becauſe 
— will not practiſe, Did a Man acknows 


ledge a God or a future State, or give his AG 


ſent to the Doctrines of Chriſt's Religion, 
This, alas! would oblige him to condemn ſome 
beloved of his Soul, cut him off from ſome 

darling Purſuits in which his Happineſs was 
placed, and like the impertinent Prophet to 
the King of Iſrael, Propheſy no good concern. 
him, but evil continually. 
Will Reaſon then under ſuch Diſadvantages 
ever be heard? Will Arguments, when ſuch 
g Facts are againſt them, ever convince? 


o, no, the Prophet may go about his Buſis 
- neſs: The Man can never acknowledge That 


to be true, which the Satisfactions he has 


plac'd his ſupreme Felicity in, make him ar- 


dently wiſh ſhould be ſe, Thus, Reaſon 
is dethroned by Paſſion, and Men become 


2 Infidels, only becauſe they will 


be practical Ones. 
Had 


whilſt the Riotous and Lanzurious with the 
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Had our 
lived in thoſe good Pagan Times, when Vice 
was the Worthip of the World, when Lewd- 
neſs had its Temples, Theft its Deity, and 
Drunkenneſs its God; when they might have 
rioted with Devotion, been moſt God- like in 
Wantonneſs and every thing that was pro- 
fligate, they would not, I dare fay, have 
been then Atheiſts or Infidels. It would not 
then have been their Buſineſs to call Reve- 
lation in queſtion, when it evidently made 
ſo well for their Practice. They would not 
have fail'd to have animated a Faith as much 
as poſſible, which informed them that by in- 
dulging their own ſenſual Satisfactions they 
would ſtill more reſemble the divine Natures 
they adored. N 1 IR3 

It may here be asked, perhaps, that though 
its being the infinite Concern of Vice that 
there ſhould be no God or After-reckoning 1s 
the Cauſe of Mens rejecting the Evidence for 
either, how does This account for the great 
Prevalency of Infidelity, and open Profeſſion 
of it in the preſent Age, beyond what was 


Wits and fine Genflemen 


known in former Times? The common 


Vices which Mankind are prone to, have been 
pretty much the ſame, you'll ſay, ever ſince 
they carry'd about em the ſame Paſſions, and 


were obnoxious to the fame Temptations, 


how came it to paſs then, that they did hot 


produce the ſame Effects? A full Anſwer 
to this Queſtion is but too obvious, Which is 
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never proud of them till the 2 
might practiſe them, but they did not boaſt 
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I 


this, That though Men might be 
theſame Vices in former Ages, yet they were 
preſent. They 


of them as they do now, did not dignify 
them, nor dreſs them up as gay and honour- 
able. Vice therefore, 
fidelity, being ſet upon a Hill, the Super- 
ſtructure muſt of courſe appear the more 
conſpicuous, and brave Heaven the bolder, 
And now, this Vice of all others, muſt con- 
tribute to make us a Reproach to thoſe about 
us, as it tends directly to the Subverſion of 
all Government and Order, Were the Fear 
of God, the Senſe of Virtue, and the Ap» 
prehenſions of a future State, to be baniſhed 
the World, it muſt immediately return into 
the wild Confuſions of its original Chaos: And 
at the ſame time that the Bonds of Religion 
were broke aſunder, the Bonds of Allegiance 
and Society would be diſſolved. This the In- 
fidel himſelf acknowledges ; for he will very 
gravely tell you, that Gods and Religions were 
only invented by the ſecular Power to keep 
Men the better in Awe, and reſtrain them 
Here by the Dread of an Hereafter, What 
a good and loving Subject then is He, by the 


by, who would unlink that Chain which he 


himſelf thinks ſo neceſſary? 
In proportion, therefore, as Infidelity pre= 
vails amongſt us, the Sinews of our Govern- 


ment, which are made up of religious Ties, 


muſt 
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muſt be weaken' d and loos d, and conſequent- 
ly we muſt become a Reproach to all thut are 


round about us. | 
But this is not all, for even amongſt thoſe 


who profeſs that they know God, and ac- 


knowledge his Providence; nay, go ftill. far- 
ther, and with a God and Providence acknow- 
ledge a revealed Religion too, and the Chriſ- 
tian in- particular, as moſt worthy of the Diſ- 
penſation of Heaven and the Faith of a rea- 
ſonable Creature, yet with: all this Faith and 
Knowledge about them, how little Regard 
do they now-a-days ſhew to the Worſhip of 
the one or the Doctrines of the other, They 
are warm and alive indeed for their particu- 
lar Perſuaſions, with the Froſt of the Grave 
at the ſame time upon their Devations, and 
whilſt they quarrel for the Fringes of Reli- 


gion, the Coat itſelf is careleſly thrown aſide. 


They have an Angel's Form and Voice, but 
then the Cloven-foot is at the Bottom, 
which always leads them from the Houſe of 
God ; ſo far are they from paying their Tri- 
bute of Prayer or Praiſes to their Creator, in 
their Families or their Cloſets, that the Church 
itſelf is never favoured with their Company. 
Amongſt the Great and Polite, it is look'd on as 
vulzar and ungentile ever to be ſeen at ſuch a 
Place, unleſs it be to qualify for ſome Poſt of 
Intereſt or Honour, No, the Sabbath is the 
Day they hold their Aſſemblies at home upon, 
not with God's Book, but Satan's, in their 
Hand; 
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Hand ; and paſs, the ſacred Hours, not in 
praiſing their Maker, but curſing their Cards 
Whilſt many of the more buſy and mercantile 
Part of Mankind, inſtead of ſetting. the Da 
apart for the Service of their Creator, make A 
Joint-Labourer with the reſt” of the Week. 
They retire indeed into their Cloſets to ſettle 
their Accounts, but 'tis the Account of their 
Caſh, not of their Sins. 

Men of all Degrees are now indeed aſbanied 
of Duty. They take pains to let you ſee that 
they ſpend the Hours of publick Worſhip 
in ſomething quite foreign to all Wor- 
ſhip, and will ſuffer you to tax them with 
employing ſuch Hours ill, if you cannot up- 
braid them with employing them well. It 
is thought, among the refined part of Man- 
kind, an Imperfection to want a Reliſh for, 
or juſt Taſte in the politer Arts and Sciences: 
Hence Painting, Muſick, and Poetry, meet 
with ſuch a favourable. Reception in the 
World, and gain Admittance into every one's 


. Cloſet: And yet Devotion, which principally 


diſtinguiſhes us from taſteleſs Brutes, creates 
in us inward Proportion and Symmetry, ſheds 
over our Faculties true Harmony and Come» 
lineſs, and which would therefore of Conſe- 
quence furniſh us out the higheſt Taſte of 
Life and Manners, is not only neglected, but 


excommunicated both from our Cloſets and 
Thoughts, 


And 
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And now this almoſt univerſal N 
amongſt us in the publick Worſhip of our 
Country muſt have a great Share 
in making us 
Whether we are more profligate than they are, 
I will not take upon me to fay, but this I 
may venture to affirm, that we are more 
fane and irreligious. They at leaſt 
Terms with the Form of Reli whatever 
they do with the Power of it: But We will 
not ſubmit even to That. "T'would be 


for us now, if we. had but the Religion of 


Hypocriſy us; and ſurely it mult be 
an Age which fas ſomething very uncom- 
mon in it, that e eee into a 


Virtue. 
us ſome 


Not but that we have 
Hypocrites, and of the worſt Sort too; Cheats 
in Notion and Principle, as well as in Practice : 
who look upon common Honeſty and Re- 
ligion in the fame profitable Light, and 
an extreme Regard 2 as far as 
advantage their own Eaſe or Emolument. 
Who have no manner of Quarrel with Piety 
or Morality, but will pretend a very high 


Friendſhip to bath, in order to make uſe of 


them, when a proper Occaſion ſhall offer, 
Who are ſure to be continually PR up 


Honeſty and Godlineſs, go regularly to Church, 


ſtand up at the Creed, and bow at the Name 

of Jeſus too, when they have any Proſpect 

of ſerving their own Intereſt the better by it ; 
an 


a Reproach to our Neighbours. 
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and who, if they ſhould happen to have any 
Buſineſs in China, would: en the 
Idol FD with the ſame Attendance and 
Reſpect. 

Thus theſe Men Wenk * Ge 


under the Cloke of a ſound Creed; and trad 


vel on the high Road to Hell, with Direc 
tions to. Heaven at their Fingers Ends. But 
this being a Vice not ſo peculiar, to our own. 
Nation or Age, I here only notice it by "__ 
of Parenthefis.: 

Next to the above Vices of Infidelity and 
Irreligion, march up Luxury and Voluptonts | 
neſs in various Sha 

The firſt in the Bandy is the Mani whoſo 
Bell ly is bis God, and who, not content to 
worſhip: it as other Idols were worſhipped, 
which had generally ſome ſingle Creature a 
propriated for a Sacrifice, ranges through a 
whole Latitude of Beings to ſeek out Meats 
Offerings and Drink-Offerings for it. As to 
the — of theſe, Intemperance in Liquor, 1 


muſt own that the preſent Age is not fo juſtly 


chargeable with it as former Times have been. 
But how ſo? O, why our Profeſſors in Luxury 


| have refined more upon it: Too much Li- 


quor, they tell you, drowns the Appetite, 
and waſhes off the Sagacity of the Palate; 
high Eating they have happily found to be the 
higheſt Indulgence, and ſpiced Sauces' more 
to Þe deſired, than ſpiced Cups. At the ſame 
time the honeſt ſimple Food, which God and 


Nature 
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Nature deſign'd for the Support of Life, is 
either entirely rejected, or tortur d into a Poi- 
ſon; whilſt nothing but foreign Rarities and 
Compoſitions will go down. Other Lands are 
happily plunder'd of their Delicacies, and their 
delicate Preparers of them too, to. furniſh out 
the Tables and flatter the. Palates of the once 
plain-eating as well as plain-dealing Britons. 
Nay, to ſuch a Height is the Myſtery of 
Luxury now catried, that not a Viand muſt 
a at the polite Man's Banquet, that any 
— diſcover of what rar 50, it is com- 
pounded ; whilſt the Coſt, at the ſame time, 


is run up to ſuch a Profuſion, that He, whom 


the Roman Satyriſt ſo ſeverely laſhes for giving 


ſix thouſand Seſterces for a Fiſh, was a Trifler 


in Prodigality to our ſumptuous Countrymen. 


But even this is not ſafficient, there muſt be 
Barbarities, it ſeems, as well as Dainties/3to 
ſauce the Entertainment; not ſatisfied' with 


the Fleſh and Blood of Creatures doom'd for 
their Repaſts, they muſt inflict Whips and 


7 


Racks on them before they die, and kill 


them by piecemeal— only, truly, that they 
may the better claim their Seat in the Eye, 
or fit ſmoother upon the Taſte; The Kit- 
chins of the Great and Luxurious are now be- 
come Dens in- which the moſt horrid Cruelties 
are tranſacted,” and which are not only fained 
with the Blood, but reſound with the Cries 
of Creatures expiring in Tortures. Shocking, 
outrageous Luxury! But tis in vain to preach 


C 0 


good Fevers, good Gouts, Dropſi 
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£0. the Belly, which, as Cato obſerves, has: 6 
Ears, Beſides Mode and Faſhion - conſe» | 
crate the moſt inhuman as well as moſt ab- 
Jurd Practices, and no body is aſham'd of do- 
ing what moſt People, under the ſame Cir- 
cumſtances, do. With ſo much 
with ſo much Anxiety, and with fo much 
Vice, do they gorge their Deſires, and, in 
Solomon's Phraſe, make their Souls enjoy Good. 
And what is the Good they enjoy from this 
unnatural Jumble of contradiftory Ingredients, 
this liceptious Medley of Intemperance? Why, 


es, and 
plexies; any thing but good Health, and 
good Senſe, Whilſt the abſtemious Man, like 
the temperate Socrates during the Plague of 
Athens, lives free from Infection, and feels 
no Attack from thoſe Miniſters of Death 
which luck in Ambuſh amidſt *the Volup- 
tuacy's Diſhes. 

Next to the Luxury of the Table, comes 
the Luxury of Dreſs, which is carried to 
full as criminal an Exceſs amongſt us. Na- 


ture's whole Wardrobe muſt be riff'd; the 


Beauties of the Univerſe deflour'd, and the 
Art and Sweat too of every Country, but our 
own, employ'd to furniſh out the Gaitics and 
Deckings of our Pride. Nothing that is fan- 
taſtical in Faſhion, or expenſive in Purchaſe 
amongſt our N eighbours, but muſt immediate- 
ly be part of our Carb; whilſt nothing that 
is the Produce or Manufactory of our native 


Ille, 
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Iſle, be it ever ſo rich, or ever Senne. * 


can lay claim to our Encouragement; if tis 
, tis enough, no Engliſtman can bear 
But how muſt Men of Fortune ſpend 
— Eiben you'll perhaps ſay, they cannot 
eat and drink out all their Income. WI 
truly they often ſeem willing enough to do 0, 
and, I believe, the Experiment ſometimes 
ſucceeds. But is there no ſuch thing then 
as charitable Uſes, or laudable Obie &s of 
Bounty ? May not the Seryice of Religion, 
or the Propagation of A Arts and 
Sciences thro the Land, juſtly lay claim to 
ſome Share of their 9 Would not 
ſuch a generous and. rational uſe of their For- 
tune give more Luſtre to their Reputations, 
and create em much more Regard and Ad- 
miration than a gaudy Suit, or the Glim- 
merings of à Pebble? Tes, but you'll fay 
arches, perhaps, that a rich Attire is ne- 
ceſſary to ſu the Diſtinctions of Rank 
and Condition. Truly, very little ſo: There 
is a much nobler Way of doing it than this. 
Richneſs in the Qualities of the Mind will 
better anſwer that Purpoſe than in. the Trap- 
pings of the Body, Let a Man of Fortune 
and Title wear a better Temper, .a nobler 
Diſpoſition, a finer Underſtanding, and a more 
ſhining Honour ; this will diſtinguiſh and raiſe 
him more above the Vulgar, as well as be of 
much more Advantage and Honour to. his 


Country, than — trick'd out in the En- 
C 2 _ trails 
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"Beaſts, or the Craft of foreign Looms. 
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trails of foreign Worms, the Skins of foreign 


And'now it is not much to be wonder'd at; 


I think, if this aping all the Follies and Vices 


of thoſe about us have made us become a 
Scorn and a Reproach to them. Affectation 
even of Beauties or Excellencies of any kind 
fits but very aukwardly-upon a Man, and is 


' ſure to tender him contemptible to the Perſon 


he ſtrives ' to reſemble. Tis a palpable Ac- 
knowledgment- of a Superiority in thoſe we 
would imitate, and at the ſame time 'is a 
warping and diſtorting of Nature, who is 
ſure ever to reſent her being put out of Courſe, 
and to take Revenge on thoſe who are guilty 
of doing it. Indeed, all Affectation is a di- 
rect Violence offer'd to the Intention of Pro- 
vidence ; and, as Tully obſerves, is like the 
Crime of the Giants, a flat Rebellion againſt 
Heaven. And now, how mean, how ſcanty, 
how beggarly and effeminate, muſt we ap- 
pear in the Eyes of thoſe round about us, 
whilſt we raiſe all our Figure out of their 
Blemiſhes and Deformities, and abſurdly glo- 
ry in what is their Shame. 101298 
Thus we eat, drink, and dreſs ourſelves into 
Foreigners, and are naturaliz'd to them, as 
far as their Vices and Follies can naturalize 
us, for we are ſo kind as not to rob them of 
one of their good Qualities. Thus Britain 
that was faſhion'd to ſtand alone from amongſt 
the Nations, and is ſwath'd in from the Con- 
tinent, 
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tinent, having the Ocean for a Girdle, is now 
fit only to be a Province to it. Twas upon 


_ in of the 1/raehtes being ſo dotingly 
Tor the Ba —— with reſ to theſe 


rock gs, that God threaten'd by the Mouth of 


the Prophet Ezekzel to give them up into their 
Hand. 4 
Attendant upon Luxury, and Offpring of 
it, behold Venality and Corruption; all That 
noble Integrity of Nature, That honeſt Sim- 
plicity of Soul, and inflexible Reſolution of 
Mind, which was formerly the glorious Cha- 
racteriſtick of a Briton, is in this Age entirely 
baniſhed from among us. England is now be- 
come a Land of Audition, wſers moſt Mens 
Conſciences are ſet up to Sale, and where 
neither Favour, Friendſhip, Affinity, or Par- 
„ have one Grain of Influence ; but the 
beſt Bidder i is made Maſter of the Commo- 
dity. Thus, according as the Market runs, 
we are Frenchmen, Talians, — Spa- 
niards, any thing but true Engi And 
muſt not this now make us the — of. 
all about us, when they find we are 1 
that they may purchaſe, whenever they have 


Occaſion for us, and that we voluntarily ſub- 


ject ourſelves to that State of Slavery, which 
it has been always deem'd the higheſt Re- 


proach to the Chriſtian World to have im * a 
upon the barbarous Etbiop? \ 


Befides, from this baneful Root ſpring ma- 


ny deſtructive Factions and Diviſions among 
C 3 ourſelves. 
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cies been over his Attributes, as well as his 


large would the Sum of them be ! Such groſs 
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durſelves. For our Difputes and Strugglings, 
riow-a-days, are not, as formerly, for the Pre- 
ſervation of the Religion, the Liberty or Com- 
merce of our Country. The Queftion is not, 


Whether we ſhall have Popery or Proteſtantiſm? 


whether we ſhall be Slaves, or a free People? 
But how we, each of us, ſhall fill the Bastet 
Who ſhall have This Place, or That Penſion 
in the State, who This Dignity, or That Sine- 
cure in the Church, or who This Monopoly, 
or fraudulent Advantage in Trafhck ? The 
Love of our Country, once the Briton's darling 
Paſſion, for which he would ſcorch under the 
Line, freeze under the Pole, or wade thro 
Seas of Blood, has now loſt all its Force 
among us ; and Thirſt of Liberty, and publick 
Good, ceaſe to be an Engli/hnan's governing 
Principles. By this Means we are become 
not only a Reproach, but an eaſy" Prey like- 
wiſe to all about us; and had not God's Mer- 


Works, his juſt Vengeance had doom'd us ſuch 

long before this Time. | | 
Thus I have performed my Promiſe, in 
pointing out to you ſome of the moſt fingulat 
and modiſh Vices of the Times, which have 
made us the Reproach and Contenipt of our 
Neighbours ; but were I to reckon up all the 
other more general and common ones, which, 
in conjunction with thoſe, render us the Ne- 
ch of Heaven, at the ſame time, how 


Immora- 
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nmoralities, Cheats and Perjuries, Oaths and 
Impreecations, Riots and Impurities, in ſhort, 
all thoſe Guilts which make the laſt Times 
perilous, lord it ſo thto the Land; while the 
Face of Things is ſo vicious in every Order, 
Sex, and Degree, that But I am very loth 
to dwell longer upon ſo diſagreeable a Sub- 
ject. It has been far from a Gratification, to 
have faid even what J have alteady ſaid up- 
on it; but 'twas neceſſary to lay open out 
Sores, in order the better to come at the Cure 
of them, and if I have done it with a rough 
Hand, I was, in a manner, compelled to it 
by the Malignity of the Diſtempers. And 
now, methinks, gladly would I find out ſome 
Virtues amongſt us, ſome Weight to caſt into 
the oppoſite Scale. But where muſt I go to 
ſeek for them ? Baniſhment has been long 
denounced againſt thoſe Enemies to Indul- 
gence : Some were accuſed of being mean, 
poor-ſpirited ſneaking Qualities, others of be- 
ing melancholy and pedantick, and others, 
again, of being unmanly and irrational, and 
were outlaw'd accordingly ; whilſt their con- 
trary Vices uſurp their Places, and their very 
Names too. To follow our own Humour, 
is called Freedom of Mind; to give a Looſe to 
our Appetites is termed Happineſs ; to proſe- 
cute our Paſſions, Honour and Fortitude, and 
to be unreſtrained by Truth or Juſtice, Liberty 
and Wiſdom. | 
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And now after taking. this Proſpect of, our- 
ſelves, need any of us be called upon to fol- 
low the Example of the Prophet, in the ſes 
cond Particular obſerved from the Text, via. 
A Humiliation of ourſelves. before the Al- 
mighty, to implore his Pardon for our Iniqui- 
ties, and his divine Influence to remove the far 
tal Conſequences attending them. 

God's Judgments are —_ on the Earth; 
A Cup of Indignation is mingled for ſome 
to drink of, and what have we to ſay why it 
ſhould not be for us? 

The Criſis of our Nation ſeems to be 
drawing on apace, our Maladies are at the ut- 
moſt Height they can go; and muſt ſoon 
terminate, either in our Cure or Diſſolution. 
Now then is the Time, if ever, to look to 
ourſelves, and guard, if poſſible, againſt the 
impending Ruin, Let us lay hold of this Op- 


portunity, to humble ourſclves before Heaven, 


and let our Humiliation and Repentance bear 
ſome Proportion to the Quality and De 
of our Offences. Let us, like the Saag af 


Iſrael, ſeparate ourſelves from all Strangers, 


Ar their Vices, and be divorced from heir 


Vanities. Let us execute an Act of Indigna- 
tion upon pürſelves for our Tranſgreſſions, 
whilſt our Pray ers and Interceſſions are em- 
ployed, in the mean time, to wreſt the Sword 


out of the avenging Hand. 


Let us ſearch and try our Ways, dsa 
turn. our Eyes inward on our Hearts, and be 
A cautious, 
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cautious, leſt there be ſorne undiſcovered Ble- 
miſh in us, ſome accurſed Thing hidden, which 
either Buſineſs, Partiality, or Pleaſure has 
cauſed us to overlook. For unleſs Purity of 


Heart, and Reformation of Life, accompany 
our Contrition and Interceſſions, we may, like 


the Priefls of Baal, cut and hack ourſelves, 


and call upon our Ged till Noon, without any 
Return, or Sign of being head. 

And when we are thoroughly humbled for 
our own Faults, and reformed, let us be like- 
wiſe humbled for, and lincerely mourn over, 
the Vices of the Nation. Thus, and thus only, 
can we hope to ſecure ourſelves againſt what- 
ever Tribulations may be coming on the Land. 
We find in the Prophecy of Egeliel, that God 
commanded a Mark to be ſet on the Fote- 
heads of the Men, that fighed and cried for 
the Abominations of Seruſalem, that the 
Executioners of his Wrath might paſs by 
them, and ſpare them, 

Foſe -phus reports of the Fewiſh Prieſts, that 
when Pompey's Army ruſhed abruptly into the 
Temple upon them, they neither laid aſide 
the Sacrifice, nor performed it haſtily or ti- 
morouſly, So if we do but our Duty, and 
are employed as we ſhould be, we ſhall re- 
main undaunted and compoſed, tho' Ammon 
and Amalek, the Pbiliſtines and thoſe of Tyre, 
combine againſt us, 

And this too is the beſt, the ſole Courſe 
we can take, to draw down God's „ 

ore 
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Forbearance on the Land, and to avert thoſe 
Judgments which its Iniquities merit. 

War is a common Inſtrument which the 
Hand of Providence makes uſe of both to pu- 
niſh and to reclaim a vicious People. A Mul- 
titude of Inftances mi ht be produced from 
Scripture to ſupport this Aſertion, <= ſuch 


as God's bringing the Hoſt of the „ KA 


Aſyria upon the wicked Manaſſeh 

People; The feveral Bands of —.— he ſent 
againſt Zehojakin, His ſtirring up Hadad the 
Edomite againſt Solomon; and his employing 
the Medes, under the Conduct of , fie for 
the Deſtruction of Babylon. 

If this then be often the Caſe, as it moſt 
certainly is, and if we are the People before 
pictured out, as I am afraid we are, what 
mighty Reaſons have we to apprehend, and 
tremble for ourſelves, leſt Iniquity ſhould be 
our Ruin? What then have we to do? How 
obviate? How avert ?. What Anchor lay hold 
of? What Ahlum have recourſe to? Indeed, 
I know of none, but inſtant Reformation. 
Not to be the /ame People any longer, and 
then we ſhall not have the ſame to dread. 
To catch the preſent critical Moment, and be 
reclaimed before we are puniſhed. 

And in order to this ; let us no longet 
countenance, or encourage thoſe foreign Mi- 
niſters of Luxury, Foppery, and Voluptuouſneſs 
which now ſwarm amongſt us, and like Han- 
nibal's Numidians in the Roman Army, 7 the 
ame 
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ſame time, betray us to Ruin, and inſid it 
upon us: But let us be 4 Land of IK 
People, and not bear to ſee a Latian of Galli 
Town in Auguſta. - 

Let us be no longer Infidel: through Immo- 
rality, but be Profolytes-to Heaven and not 


to our Vices, © 


Let us no longer pretend to Piety only for 
gen with a — 


Profit, conlecrate 

Name, and talk of 228 act the 
Devil the Sore, ; but be Rig — through 
the Love of Righteou neſs, = Good 8 
the Loue 
Let this Day be the Birth-day both of our 
Repentance and Reformation — Let the 
Cries of our - Cantretion drown thoſe of our 
Vices : Let us return unto the Lord, that he 
may return to us, and let us ſecure him to us 
with St. Peter's' Chain ; by adding to Faith 
Virtue, and to Virtue Knowledge, and to Knows 


ledge Temperance, and to Temperance Patience, 


and to Patience Godlineſs, and to Godlineſs 
brotherly Kindneſs, and to brotherly Kindneſs 
Charity. 

Thus Glory ſhall, once more, dwell in our 


Land, and we ſhall be ever preſerved in 


Peace and Virtue here, and be made ans. 
happy hereafter, 
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-.  'RoMaANS xi. 8. 
Owe no Man any thing but to love one another : 
for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the 


H O' the Jeus were in many Reſpefls 


a very ſingular People, and differ'd widely 
from the reſt of the World in their Peculia- 


rities and Diſtinctions, yet they had This in 


common with the Religious and Philoſophers 
of other Nations; that all the different Sects 
among them had ſome peculiar Maxims and 
Cuſtoms, by which they were diſtinguiſh'd 
from one another. Our Saviour's Example is 
a Proof, that theſe Diſtinctions were both ne- 
ceſſary and laudable. For even he himſelf, 
upon his firſt appearing in publick, fix'd up- 
on this great, this truly noble Badge of mu- 
tual Charity and Benevolence, and pointed 
it out as the proper Mark and Characteriſtick 


of his Followers. By this ſhall all Men know © 


that you are my Diſciples if you love one another, 


And in purſuance of this general Inſtitution, 


we 
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we find his Apoſtles taking every Opportunity 


to recommend and inforce this induſpenſible 


Duty: Aſſuring us, that without this, all 
our Pretences to Religion are frivolous and 
vain, that the Love of our Fellow- Creatures 
is the only true Cement which can unite us to 
our good Creator; That Faith and Hope, how- 


ever great and neceſſary Graces, are ſtill inferior 


to this, and nothing valuable without it. In 
ſhort, that it is the Sum, the Abridgement, the 
fulfilling of the whole Law : Owe no Man any 
thing, but to love one another; for he that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the Law, Now the pre- 
ſent Diſcourſe on this Text ſhall be employ'd, 
firſt, in explaining the Nature of this Love ; 
the Object of it; and how the Law is fulfilled 
by it. Next, in conſidering the Obligation 
we are under to the Practice of this Duty. 
And laſtly, making a ſuitable Application of 
it to the preſent Occaſion. When the Al- 
mighty in infinite Goodneſs created Mankind, 
He implanted in their Souls ſeveral natural 
Tendencies and Affections for the better Pre- 
ſervation of their Beings, and Security of their 
Happineſs. Amongſt theſe, the ſocial Paſ- 
ſions, or the Inclinations towards Society, 
Converſation and Friendſhip, are the moſt 
powerful and uſeful. Now in this Herding or 
Intercourſe amongſt Men, to which they are 
ſo ſtrongly carried by the very Frame of their 
Nature, there cannot poſhbly ariſe either 


Pleaſure or Benefit, without mutual Charity, 
Good- 
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and was originally implanted in our Souls, 


A Call-. 
Good-will and Benevolence ; ſo that this Love 
which is here, and in many other Places of 
Scripture ſo ſtrictly enjoyn d, is nothing mite 
than what is natural to our very Conſtitutions, 


It is that ſincere and rational Affection ant 
Good- will towards others, which flows from 
that friendly and ſocial Principle i in the Mind, 


and which inclines us to rejoice in, and pro- 
mote the Happineſs of others; and to endea- 
vour at relieving their Evils and Migfortunes, 
which 


It is that gentle and amiable T em 

pts us to a Fellow- feeling with others in 
their Neceſſities; and to a Humanity and 
Bounty in our Behaviour towards them; that 
honourable Principle which makes us tender 
of the good Name and Reputation of out 
Neighbour, and at the ſame time deſirous of 
his good Opinion and Love; to purſue Friend» 
ſhip and follow Peace with a1 Men. The 
happy Influence of this Temper extends t0 
every Circumſtance and Relation in Life. The 
benevolent Man is diſpoſed to make uſe of 
all external Advantages in ſuch a manner, as 
ſhall contribute to the Good of others,” as well 
as his own Satisfaction. 

This good Principle in Superiors, Asen 
itſelf in a kind and compaſſionate Conduct to- 
wards the Poor and the Dependent; and in 
Inferiors, it is manifeſted by a punctual Diſ- 
charge of Obedience and — It is not 
the Reſult of Intereſt or Affinity alone, not 

is 
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is it confined to a Community: 

Communion, but is extended thro the Uni- 
verſe, and makes the Love of ourſelves the 
Meaſure of our Love to all Mankind. Nat 
that this Love is required to be equal, or in 
the ſame Degree towards all No, there are 
nearer and more of it, as 
the Objects ſtand nearer to us in Relation; 
ſuch is the Affection due from Parents to their 
Children, the Gratitude of the Obliged to his 
Benefactor, the mutual good Offices of Friend 
to Friend, and the well- grounded Eſteem of 
one Acquaintance to another; but laſt of all, 
to excel in chis Virtue, and crown the Bu- 
ſineſs of univerſal Bene- 


volence and Aſſiſtance, As far as in our Power, 


muſt be manifeſted to-all Men, even to our 
very Enemies, For tho' tis bath ba reaſonable 
and natural for us to ſhew a ſtronger Af. 
fection to thoſe who are more ſtrongly allied 
to us in the Reſpects 
there is a P ion of that Affection to be 
diffuſed thr t the World: like that 
Principle of Gravitation in the Works of Na- 
ture, which tho' it increaſes in Strength the 
nearer Bodies are to one another, yet extends 
itſelf in ſome Meaſure through the whole 
Univerſe, and acts upon the moſt remote 
Parts of Matter. 

We come in the next Place to enquire, hw 
this Virtue of Chriſtian Charity can be aid 
to be the fulfilling of all the Law. The Com- 


- mEntators 


above-mentioned ; yet 


32 


that Affection itſelf, Thus to be righteous, is 
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mentators upon this Text inſiſt, that it meant 


only the Duties contained in the ſecond Table 
of the Commandments which relate to our 
Neighbour, 

I own myſelf to be of a different op nion, 
for by that emphatical Expreſſion of all the 
Law, the Apoſtle here undoubtedly means the 
whole Duties we owe both to God and to our 
Neighbour, and that this Virtue is entitled 
to the Preeminence here given it, will be 
manifeſt from obſerving as before, that the 
Precept includes Goodneſs and Charity, as 
well as Juſtice. Now that which we ſtrictly 
call Piety, or our Duty to our Creator, is the 
Effect of a benevolent and charitable Temper. 
For the Nature of Man is ſo conſtituted, that 
every good Affection in us implies the Love of 


a Proof that we are Lovers of Righteouſ- 
neſs; to be good that we are Lovers of 'Good- 
neſs. Now as we have no clear Conception 
of any moral poſitive Attribute in the ſupreme 
Being, but what may be reſolv'd into Good- 
neſs, the Love of that God, as a Being per- 
fectly good, is no more than the Love of per- 
fect Goodneſs, and naturally flows from a 
benevolent and loving Diſpoſition: So that 
this Virtue may be ſaid in the ſtricteſt Senſe 
to include in it all that is due from us with 
reſpect to our Creator, 

And that it likewiſe comprehends in it all 
we owe to our Fellow- Creatures, is ſurely as 
undes 


undeniable. For as nothing cah be of 
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Conſequence to à Creature but Hap err 
can therefore 'owe' no Man any thing; but 
to promote his Happineſs to the utmaſt of our 

Abilities, and therefore a Diſpoſition and En- 
deavour to do Good to all with'whom'we have 
to do, is a Diſcharge of all the Obligations w 
are under to them And as far à Tempe- 
rance, Sobriety, and lall other Virtues! have 
any Influence upon the Welfare and Proſpe- 
rity of Mankind, ſo far it is mahifeſt, tha 
thoſe Virtues will be-produc'd by che Love 6f 
our Neighbour,; and the contrary: Vices there- 

by prevented. Thus, I preſume, it is evident, 

that the common Virtues or! Vices of Manz 
kind, may be traced up to thi juſt and ſocial 
Diſpoſition, or the want of it; . and thus Mo- 
rality and Religion, Virtue" and Piety; will 
neceſſarily coincide in the ſame Point. This 
is the ſhort Teſt and fare Proof of. univerſal 
Goodneſs. The whole Duty of a Chriſtian is 
nothing but Integrity varied through the ſe- 
veral Acts, Kinds and Degrees of it; and 
Works of Piety towards our Creator, witk 
Juſtice and Charity to our Fellow. Oteatures, 
are the natural Offspring of that Integrity. 
'Tis this exalted Diſpoſition towards univerſal 
Goodneſs and Righteouſneſs, that muſt” con- 
ſecrate all our Actions, and ſtamp a .Carrenc 

on our religious Offices, as well as Virtues of 
every kind. For what is Merey without this, 
but Self-Love? What 5 and OR. E 

| © *but 


A mighty Zeal in diſputing and contending 
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mility but Diffimulation, or what Bene 
ficence but Vain-glory ? | What Devotion but 
dwelling in the Porch of Religion? and what 
Zeal but a fatal Meteor, which makes Men 
like Samfer's Foxes with 'Firebrands tied to 
em, ſhining Plagues to their Felow-Creatures? 
Unleſs, therefore, there be a.conſpicuous: Re- 
gard to this Rule in our Intercourſe with Men, 


the moſt glorious Pretences of Piety towards 


God, fignify nothing, either with God ot Men: 


about Opinions without regard to Equity, Juſtice, 
and Charity, is but a kind af religious Knight 
errantry, and Men — , Wind- Mills 
and Pageants. They neither honour Gad, pro- 
fit the World, or procure tation to them 


ſelyes, - No; pure N ore Gud and tb 
Father is 3 to viſit t 45 atherleſs and Widows 
in their Afiittion. 80 when Men ſhall 


highly . to Devotion, and yet appear not 


only diſingenuous and unjuſt, but unmerciful, 
cruel and ſanguinary too, an indifferent Perſon 
would be tempted to be of that poor Hudias 
Mind, who would not go to Heaven when he 
was told that ſuch fort of Men were there. 

In ſaying this, I do not in the leaſh: intend 


to derogate from the Merit of either Baith- or | 


Devotion, but only to ſhew that however: va- 
luable or great they ate, they will avail -us 


nothing without the Practice of this univerſal 
Juſtice and Charity to one another. All things 
k « "x 


either Indolence or Cowardiſe? What 
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in Religion cannot be of the ſame Value; Prae- 4 
tice is the End of all the teſt ; therefore uttwil- 
ful Errors in Faith are not to be ſet on the füme 
Foot with practical Iniquity. Vicious Actions 
are the greateſt Hereſy, and a good and upright 


To act up to us Rule thetetere, is tle 
higheſt Obedience to the Will of our Creator, 


the higheſt Agreement with out own ſocial 
Conſtitution, and higheſt Benefit to the Peace 
and Tranquillity of Mankind; and 1 
is the fulfilling of the Law. And What fur- 
ther Obligations we lie under to put N 

in practice, will appear from conſidering in t 
ſecond Place, that all Nations are made of ont 
Blood, and ate allied in their Paſſfions and Fa- 
culties. We have the ſame Defires to'ſatisfy 
and generally the ſame Pleaſute in fatisfyim 

them, All kind is,- as it were, * 
Being divided into ſeveral Parts, every Part 
having the ſame Properties and Affections with 
another; and as we defire Accommodations 
for our own Support and Pleaſure, ſo if we 
would leave Natute to its original Blas, we 
ſhould wiſh and endeavour to procure” the 
ſame Conveiiencies for. othets ; and'whocyer 
does not, is guilty of acting contraty to the 
Principles of his Nature, and committing 3 
Violence on his owtt Conſtitutienn 
And as the Community of Nature, fo likewiſe 
the Good of Society, requires this Duty at out 
Hands; God has deſign'd Man  foctabje Cres 
D 2 - ture, 
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tute; and to thi Enid hath ſent him into 


World weak and defenceleſs; ſo that without 
the Kindneſs and: Aſſiſtance of one anothet 


we are not able to ſubſiſt. As the Strength 


and Perfection of the natural Body ariſes from 


the due Connexion and Adherence of its Parts, 


.{o the civil Body is ſtrengthenid and perfected 


when its Members are join'd together with 


the Ligaments of Love. 2 the 8 and 
uniform Obſervance of this Precept conſiſts 
that univerſal Juſtice, . which is the Perfection 


of all Virtues, the Beauty: of all Actions, and 
the Glory and Adrantite of every rational 
Hes. The Motions of the heavenly Bo- 
dies are not ſo regular and harmonious, not 
the Beauty or Influence of em ſo ornamental 
and beneficjal to the Creation, as this would 


be condudive to the Happineſs of Mankind; 


It would make every one a Benefactor, a Friend; 
and a good Angel to his Fellow-Creatutes ; and 
as the Practice of this Virtue contributes very 
much to our outward Security and Welfare, 40 


it gives us the principal Means and Power of 
Self- Enjoyment. For if the. Pleaſures of the 


Mind are allow'd to be greater than thoſe f 


the Body, (as they certainly are) then hat. 
ever can create in us a conſtant Series of men 
tal Enjoyments, is more conducive toour Hap» 
pineſs than all the Gratifications-and1Pleab 
fures of Senſe; and that the ſocial: and cha- 
ritable Affections duly eſtabliſh'd and 'cheriſh'd 
in us will * the higheſt — 
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the Mind, there is but little Occafion, I think, 
to prove. Every one who has experienc'd the 
Condition of the Soul under a lively Affection 
of Bounty, Generoſity, Pity, Succour, or any 
thing elſe of the humane good-natur'd kind, 
has had ſufficient Proofs of it from his own 
Senſation, He who has very little-Knowledge 


+ WM of human Nature is ſenſible, what Rapture the 
3 Mind perceives when it is touch'd in this ge- 


_ nerous and fnendly Way; nay, the very out- 
5 | ward Features and Signs which attend this 
3 Joy, are more ardent and cxpreflive than thoſe 
11 which accompany any other: A charitable Diſ- 


poſition adds a Luſtre to the very Eye, and fits 
Bos ſmiling on the Cheek.” To reward real Merit, 
i and to relieve real Diſtreſs, as they are God- 
5 like Virtues, ſo are they God-like Pleaſures 
likewiſe : For what is there upon Earth that 
nd: affords Matter of ſuch a refit" . and exalted a . 
Delight, as the Exerciſe of ſocial Benignity and 
| Liberality, We thus enjoy Good by Commu- 
95 nication, receive it from others by way of 
, Reflexion, and are the better ourſelves for all- 


1 the Benefits we confer on our Neighbours. 
4 of The charitable Perſon,” when his Fortune 
uh" bears any Proportion to the Largeneſs of his 


Mind, is the great and univerſal Remedy againſt 
en! the Calamitics of Life, Now to be able in ſome 
Meaſure to remove Want, Ignorance, Pain, and 
lea- Diſeaſes out of the World; to make the Minds 
hay of the Needy more cheerful, their Bodies more 
ſerviceable, and their Underſtandings more en- 
D 3 larg'd: 
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arg d: To . thus a Father to the fatherleſs, 
. to the Captive, and, if not Health, 
et Cars and Refreſhment to the Sick and the 
Maim'd ; this, I fay, muſt certainly be an ex- 
10 5 Gratification to 2 well. diſpos d Mind, 
nd as the Satisfaction arifing from this ha PY 
Temper of Mind is ſuperior to any other 
ſure, it is likewiſe more laſting, The Plea. 
ſure of a charitable Action keeps us Company 
all along both in this World and the next; 
tis turn d, as it were, into the very Subſtance 
of the Soul, and is as immortal as the Wil 
from whence it proceeded ; and even at laſt, 
when that critical Moment ſhall come, when 
we muſt render up our Shares in the Book of 
Life, and pay the laſt great Debt to Nature, 
the charitable Man will walk fearleſs thro” the 
Valley of Death, being prepar'd to. give — 
Anſwer to the Queſtions Which ſhall be pu 
to him about the Poor and the Afflicted, 11 
Hungry and the Naked, the Sick and the 
Impriſon'd ; In a word, the Pleaſure the be» 
bad N Man is entertain'd with here, and 
theReward promis'd him hereafter, is ſo great, 
that, properly ( the Relieu d are the 
BenefaQors, and thoſe that relieve lie under 
the greater Obligation, duch then are our In- 
ducements, to the due Diſcharge of this Pre- 
cept, whereby we. ſhall wsd the great Law 
of our Nature, anſwer the Purpoſe of our 
coming into the World, and receive an in- 
ſimable Reward at our going out, even an 
Entrance 
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Entrance into the everlaſting Manfions of or 
heavenly Father. 

And how, what has been faid'6f the Daty 
and the many Advantages of Charity in gene- 
ral, is ſo very applicable to the preſent Occaſion, 
that I Joubt not but you have prevented me 
in this Reſpe&, and alteady reſolved to make 
a generous Uſe” of it.” As to the lar 
Branch of this Chriſtian Exerciſe which 'now 
preſents itſelf to us, in theſe nectſfitous Infants 
and deſtitute Orphans, there is ſomething in 
it ſo affecting, ſo attractive, and which brings 
ſo powerful a Recommendation along with it, 
that none but the ſteeled and callous Heart, 
which cannot be pierced by another's Want, 
or melt at another's Woe, can poſſibly refit 
the generous Impulſe; Their Youth, their 
Neceſſities, and their Innocence, plead joint! 
in their Behalf; and theſe are Calls whi 
muſt more effectually open the truly charita- 
ble Breaſt, than the moſt ond Acts of 
Perſuaſion or affected Clamours and Com- 
plaints could do, and at the ſame time mort 


conſpicuouſly diſcover the Nobleneſs and Ge- 


neroſity of his Soul who readily complies with 
them. For can any thing be more noble and 
generous than to relieve the Indigent and Diſ- 
treſs d, to ſingle out the Uthap y from whom 
no Returns can be expected, the Object 


of our Favours; to eſteem a Creature's being 

friendleſs as a Recommendation to our "hy th 

ſhip, his Incapaeity of ſtruggling thro* t 
D 4 World 
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World as a Motive for our aſſiſting him in itz 
in a word, to conſider theſe Circumſtances ot 
Diſadvantage-which are too generally the Cauſe 
of Neglect and Contempt, as a Reaſon to us 
for helping him forward; this, I ſay, is that 
Humanity which is peculiarly. becoming a ra- 
tional Creature, and is the lovely Offspring of 
a noble and ſuperior Mind, which, above all, 
rejoiceth in promoting the Glory of God, and 
the Good of Mankind, by being inſtromental 
in ſowing the Seeds of Virtue and Religion in 
the Minds of his Fellow- Creatures, where, 
otherwiſe, there would have ſprung up no- 


thing but Ignorance and Idleneſs, Impiety and 


Diſhoneſty, with all thoſe Branches of Miſery 
and Miſchief which conſtantly, ſprout from 
thoſe poiſonous Stocks. Theſe are things of 
ſuch evident Uſe, of ſo. confeſs'd an Excel- 
lence, that it would be an Affront to the Un- 
derſtandings of ſuch a Congregation as this ig, 
to inſiſt on them any longer. I ſhall theres 
fore apply myſelf to you, little Children, whoſe 
Cauſe 1 have here been pleading, and charge 
you, for God's ſake, and your on, to remems 
ber that ye are under the higheſt Obligations 
to make duc Returns of Gratitude to your ge- 
nerous Benefactors, and Thankſgiving to Heas 
ven for raiſing them up, by making a good 
Uſe of the Bleſſing ye thereby enjoy; by be- 
ing humble, tractable, and ſubmiſſive to your 
Maſters; by ſhewing Diligence in your Learn- 
ing, Purity in your Behaviour, Piety in your 
| | Offices 
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Offices of Devotion, -and,” by maintaining the 
Innocence of your preſent State, and keeping 
yourſelves 5 peng fromthe World : Never 
whilſt ye are now young,” herding with others 
of your own Age, who having not enjoy d the 
Advantage of a Chriſtian Education like you, 
or being led away by a vicious and corrupft 
Diſpoſition, are idle, profligate, and abandon'd; 4 
Abuſers of God's Noe, Profaners of his Sab 
bath, Defrauders of their Neighbours, Revi- 
lers of their Betters, neither fearing God nor 
regarding Men; fly, I ſay, ſuch Companions, 
as you would the Plague. This is the very 
Gate to Ruin in this World, and eternal = 
ſery in that to come. | 

This would be a ſure Means of undolks all 
that your bountiful Benefactors have been ** 
ing for you, which would make the Crime ſo 
much the more hainous, and the Condemnation 
more terrible, as it would be a Diſcouragement 
to that noble Charity which you are reaping the 
Benefit of: But if the Light inſtilled into you 
be turned to Darkneſs, — great will that 
Darkneſs be? But 1 hope better Things of you, 
tho I thus ſpeak, and that when grown more 
in Vears ye come abroad in the World, ye will 
retain a perpetual Senſe of the Mercies now 
conferr'd on you, and that by Induſtry, by 
Sobriety, by Meekneſs, by Decency of Speech, 
by Cleanlineſs of Habit, and a ſtrict Obedience 
to the Laws of Chriſtianity which ye now learn, 
ye will convince the World, that the Toftcurion 
0 
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all; we may reſt affured, that 
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of this Charity is gtbatliy beneficial and truly 


laudable. Whatever way of Life may fall to 
your Lot, embrace it contentedly, and purſue 
it indefatigably; not picking and culling and 
ſetting up for ſomething above your Birth and 
Station, labouring to make good Husband- 
men, good Mariners, or good Servants, ac- 
cording to your ſeveral Situations or Appoints 
ments. Hoping and truſting that ye will com- 
ply with thefe Injunctions, I ſhall conclude 
with applying once more to your BenefaQtors: 
The Scripture tells us char the Rich and the 
Poor meet together, but the Lord is the Maker 
3 All. Since then we are all of one 
amily, whereof God is the common Parent, 
Who has a like Regard for the Happineſs of us 
the Cornforts 

and Supports which we extend to our necellſs 
s Brethren here, even a Cup of cold Wk 

r, the ſmalleſt Pittance, if proportion'd” to 
our Abilities, will be kindly received ant 
greatly rewarded hereafter. So that when we 
diſcharge this Duty as we ought, we diſtinguiſh 
ourſelves as the Stewards and Almoners of He 
ven, by diſpenſing the Bleſſings of God's Pr6- 
vidence, and giving his Houſhold their Meat 
in due Seaſon. And at laſt, when this Mortal 
ſhall have put on Immortality; when we ate 
all become one Nation, one Language, and one 
People, the Triumphs of our Humanity and 
Goodneſs will be proclaim'd on high, and at- 
tend us through all Eternity. * 
Which may God, &c. On 
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Be fincere and without Offence till the Day 
a of Chri . | $14” . 


BE ſincere ] a ſtrange Command this muſt. 
appear in an Age, wherein the vety Name 
of Sincerity is made a Jeſt of; to beguile, to 
overreach, to adulate, to defame, are the 
reigning Accompliſhments in theſe Days of 


Refinement; to have an undeſi 
Mind is deem'd a Mark of Weakneſs — 
want of Knowledge of the World; and for 
the Tongue to be continually running counter 
to the Heart, is the d Characteriſtick of 
Wiſdom and Policy: Nay, ſo faſhionable are 
the Vices of Fraud and Diſſimulation become, 
that People perfectly form themſelves upon 
the Neglect of every thing that is candid and 
honeſt; make it their very Boaſt that they ex- 
cel in Artifice and Cunning, and prefer the 
poor Reputation of being crafty enough to 
compaſs an End, or carry a Point, to the Ho- 
nour of deſpiſing ſuch an End, when incon- 
ſiſtent with their Virtue and Integrity. I ſhall, 
however, 


On SINCERITY. 
| however, endeavour in the following Diſcourſe 
to plead the Cauſe of this diſtreſſed. Virtue; 
to 9 5 it to its juſt Rank and Eſteem in 
the World; and to ſhew ho ch it 1s 
both our Daty and Inteteſt to a Sin. 
cerity in our Lives and Converſations, ,, he 
ow by Sincerity in a moral Senſe, is 

meant a hearty Intention of acting creat 
to the Rules of Juſtice and Truth. To be 
fincere is to be free from all Hypocriſy and 
Fraud, to have 'a Conſcience void of Offence, 
and a Heart and Tongue always acting in 
Harmony and Conſort 3 to lead a Life that 
is upright, undiſſembled and plain; and to 
be a Stranger to the mean Arts of Lying, 
Falſhood and Diſguiſe. Tis to adorn the 
ſeveral Relations of Life we are engaged in 
with Honour and Integrity, and to be deters 
mined and regulated both in our Words and 
Actions by the ſolid Principles of Virtue and 
Truth; but to examine this excellent Virtue 
a little more diſtinctly, we may conſider ity 
In the firſt, place, as it relates to Religion; 
And ſecondly, as it has a regard to Neighbours 
hood and Society. —— If we view it in the 
former Light, then to denominate a Man An- 
cere in Religion, there muſt be ſtrict and ſe: 
rious Enquiry after Truth, and the Knowledge 
of our Duty, with a Mind free, and unprejus 
diced, anxious to be in the right, and ready 
to be convinced by any reaſonable Proots, 
We muſt not fit down ſatisfied with beliey- 
| ing, 
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ing, as our Fathers did, nor take our Reli- 
gion, like Eſtates, by Succeſſion or Entail; 
but muſt look well into the Foundation on 
which we are to build, and be aſſur'd of the 
Rea ſonableneſs and Truth of our Profeſſion; 
and when (after ſuch a fincere and impartial 
Examination) our Minds are convinc d, and 
we are fix'd in the Faith, we muſt next ap- 
ply out ſelves to the Obſervatian of the Or- 
dinances of our Religion, and be conſtant in 
the uſe of thoſe Means Which may aſſiſt us 
in the Practice of it. But laſt of all, that 
we may compleat the Work, and crown the 
Buſineſs of a ſincere Piety, we muſt make 
the Practice of Virtue and Reformation of 
Life, the ſole End of all our religious * 
and Worſhip. For it is practical Knowle 
and interna Goodiieſs alone, which, "We ie 
Man aſſures us, delivers from Death. 29 

The truly fincere Man, therefore, contelith 
not himſelf with the outward Profeſſion” of 
Religion, but takes care likewiſe to practiſe 
agrecably to what he profeſſes. He thinks it 
not enough to be Orthodox in his Principles, 
as be holds faſt the Form of true Godlineſs, 
ſo he never fails to diſplay the Power” of it. 
He is one that will not faſhion his Faith to 
advance ſome private: Intereſt, ſooth fone 
darling Humour, or pleaſe ſome particular 
Party, but he believes a thing, becauſe tis 
true, and bravely ſtands to it, becauſe he 
knows it to be true. He placeth not the 
whole 


0 Sterk. 
whole of Neligion in Form, and 
or in little cheap Compliances, that coſt, hin 
nothing: No, his Concern is about the weigh 
tier Matters of the Law, 'Fuſftice, Mercy, and 
oF bor femoere Man in Religion, effet 

makes good o- 1 — . 

on Ryghteouſneſs, it clot 
He e J. obe and a Diadem; H 
15 Ko: to the'Blind, and Feet is he to the Lan 
He is @ Father to the Poor, and the Cauſe, ubich 


be knoweth-not, be feartheth 7 
'Theſe are ſome of the main Inflances of 


W with regard to dur Cteator. 
In the next place, we may judge of oh 


Sincerity with reſpect to out Fellow- Creatures 
by enquiring how juſt and true we are in dut 
Dealings and ä with Men. "How 
faithfał ta our Friends, and how generous and 
charitable to thoſe who ſtand in need of out 
Affiftance, To Ws, we muſt never im- 
poſe on the Ignorance of others; not take any 
Advantage either of the Incapacity, or Ne 
of choſe we have to deal with: We 

muſt be plain, open, and undiſguis d in 
our Carriage and haviour careful that what 
we act be agreeable to ſtrict Juſtice, as that 
what we ſpeak he agreeable: to ſtrict Tru 
The Ends we e to ourſelves muſt be 
ſuch as tend to the Good of the Community 
as well as our, own private Advantage, and the 
Means weruſe to accompliſh thoſe Ends, muſt 
be fair and regular, ſo that both our Hear 
an 
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| be moſt ſcrupulouſly cautious: and continent. 


On Stneear TE 
and Actions may be free from all Impoſture 


and Diſguiſe. 2 N ob I ri 1 


And o, it is just und allowable. for-avery 


Man to ſeek his-own Advantage, and to bet- 


ter his Fortune in the World, 'yet the ſincere 
Man will never attempt. it by Fractices of bad 
10 N e and 
hbours; but with the Miſdum of the 
Spent will be N Re NON 
cy of the- Dove: : * inne 
The fincere Man, in poin int of bee will 


He will always behave' with Candor 
neſs, and Afubility indeed; but then. Hi 
fair are more than a Compliment, or 
Semblance of his Countenance ; fur what, ha 
once promiſes he is punctual in 
tho' it be to his own Diſadvantages!” 
In a word, he is a Man of: Honour, Bra- 
very, and Refolution.”: One that dares da, 
and ſay, whatever it fit, and juſt; im ſpite of 
any Diſcoura ts; neither the Menaces 
of the Mighty, not the Murmurings af the 
Multitude can frighten him from hs Duty, 
for he dreads no but that of his own 
Conſcience, nor fears to do any * 
what is baſe or misbecoming. free 
is both his Heart, and Actions fream linpoſture, 
that he cares. not, if the nnn. * 
privy to them all. | | 
Whilſt, on the contrary, 1 Ant. OS 
proven Degeneracy; that human * 


that are not 


i ee 


n Bandof Society; 
every thing attempted that is hut ſccure from 
Man's Tribunal; few. things thought criminal 
niſh'd hete; and a ſucceſsful 
Fraud or Villany exalted even to; a Virtue: 
all that noble Plainneſs and Simplicity of Soul; 
that generous Integrity of Nature, and that 
honeſt Diſpoſition of Heart, which argues 
true . Greatneſs: of Mind; and Reſolution df 
Spirit, and which was formerly the glorious 
Characteriſtick of a Briton, ſeems to be bar- 
tered for the abject Arts of lying Compliment 
: Craft. How: ſhameful is it to obſerve in 
mon Converſation the nauſeous Flatten 
and Diſſimulation, which is ſo univerſally 
made uſe of! How meanly Men - pervert the 
very End of Speech, thy * a Language 
quite foreign from thei and uſing EA 
preſſions by which they either intend 0 
at all, or which is worſe, the very Reverſe of 
what they would appear to do. „ x 6k "hat 
Nay this Species of Inſincerity riſes ſtill 
higher at preſent, and under the ſpcci6us Math 
of applauding a Perſon, calumniates: and t. 
viles himo Men of Worth and Virtue ſel⸗ 
dom can paſs unwounded; for it has al- 
ways ſome poiſoned Arro to ſhoot at them 
ſome invidious But or other, to caſt! a1Bles 
miſh on all their good: Qualities, and like the 
dead Fly in the Apothecary's Ointment, a 
Solomon tells us, gives the: whole: an off enſeue 
Savour.. Sach a one, ſays the inſidious Hy- 


Pocrite, 
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pocrite, is a Man of fine Talents and ot 
Learning *tis- true, hut methinks he is a little 


too proud of it. Such a one is brave and 


generous indeed, bat I am forry he is guilty 
of the Crimes that are whif 4 4 And 
this Man is very religious, and goes conſtantly 
to Church, t I am afraid he is no better 
than he ſhould be at Heart. IAThus ſullying 
the beſt of Characters with ſome foul Stain or 
other, and barbarouſly making Mens real Vir - 
tues the Oecaſion of Ladin _u with ima- 
ginary Vices. And thus Friendſhip by the 
Hypocrite is made a Pander to Malice, and 
the Succeſs of his Slander is owing to his Com- 
mendation. And yet as mean and pernicious 
as this Vice of Calumny in all its Shapes and 
Windings is; it is in high Credit and Vogue 

amongſt us at preſent. Tis look d on indeed 
as a neceſſary 
and to excel in the Art of Defami 


ng-well, 


is the ve Plume of polite and high-bred 
Converſation. This is the important Buſineſs 
of moſt Companies and Converſations in the 


preſent refined Age. As ſoon as they have 
practiſed over their formal Fopperies and diſ- 
ſembled Civilities to one ame, the Cha- 
racter of ſome abſent Neighbour or other 


muſt be ſacrificed to fill up the reſt of their 


Diſcourſe. Aſtoniſhing! that a Practice, which in 
itſelf is ſo baſe and diſhonourable, and which, 
like the Murderer's Stab in the Bark, betrays 


the moſt cowardly as well as cruel Diſpoſition, 
E ſhould 


faſhionable Accompliſhment; 
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On S1 NCERIT Y. 
ſhould wear the Stamp of Honour, and be 
the darling Em ent of the Great and-the 
Polite. But what is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, is, 
that it ſhould be ſo extravagantly indulged, 
and almoſt conſecrated, I may ſay, by too 
many of that Sex, who are by Nature of the 
ſofter and more compaſſionate Make, That 
they who ſeem deſign'd to look Malice dead, 
and lay Diſcord bleeding at their Feet, to mol- 
lify the Fierceneſs and Aſperity of Men, and 
propagate the Bands of Gentleneſs and Peace: 
That they, I ay, ſhould ſpread this Peſtilence 
that walketh in Darkneſs ; that they ſhould 
force Nature to give way to the Deſtroyer 
Envy, and do ſuch a Violence to their very 
Frame and Conſtituton as to make their 
Neighbour's Deſtruction their Paſtime. We 
may juſtly therefore judge of ſuch of them as 
are converſant in this Miſchief, to be, like 
the Fruits of Sodom, however fair and amiable 
without, nothing but Deformity and Bitter- 
neſs within. The two only Powers*Men have 
to preſerve either their Fortunes or Characters 
in this Life, are Innocence and Wiſdom, and 
yet both of them together are not able to 
ftand out againſt the Hypocrite's Slander, 
Let a Man's Condition be ever ſo flouriſhing 
and ſtately, he may be ſpoil'd of all by the 
Slanderer's Whiſper, before he knows the 
Tongue that wounds him; or let his Fame 
be ever ſo fair and untainted, the foul Breath 
of Malice may blaſt it in a Moment. 4.5 
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On SINCERITY. 
How inhuman; how unjuſt, and how ſcan- 
dalous therefore is this reigning Amuſement, 
as it is tenderly ſtil'd? And how far from 
that Frankneſs and Simplicity of Soul that 
ought to adorn the Man of Honour and the 
Chriſtian? Such a one will be more in- 
duſtrious to be good than to appear ſo ; take 
more pains to prove himſelf a Friend, than 
to profeſs himſelf one; and when his Neigh- 
bour's Reputation comes in play, will be ſure 
to lay hold of every Circumſtance to extenuate 
a real Crime, or excuſe a ſeeming one. His 
own Conſcience is to him both his Witneſs 
and Judge, and informs him there is a Power 
that takes Cogniſance of the Heart, who can- 
not be impoſed on by Shew and Pretence, 
but meaſures all we do by the inviolable 
Standard of Truth and Juſtice. 

We ought therefore to enquire into the 


chief Springs and Motives of our Actions, whe= 


ther civil or religious, and ſee if the Glory of 


God, unbias d Friendſhip and publick Good, 
or the Love of ourſelves, and the Gratification 


N our own Paſſions are chiefly conſulted 
y us. 5 
And this we are the more concern'd to be 
acquainted with in the firſt place, becauſe no 
Service can poſſibly recommend us to Hea- 
ven, if we-are not fincere in our Performance 
of it ; and however ſpecious our outward Car- 


riage and Behaviour may appear, it is unpro- 


F 2 fitable 
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On SINCERITY. 


fitable and vain, if our Intentions. and Defigns 
are not perfectly good. 

Were Heaven the Purchaſe of an apparent 
only and not real Piety, the moſt abandon'd 
and flagitious would not fail to make ſure of it; 
but to. profeſs Chriſt thus with our Lips, whilſt 
we deny him in our Lives, is ſo far from being 

leaſing and acceptable to him, that tis only, 
ike Judas, betraying him with a Kiſs ; and 
with an Air of Civility to mock and ridicule him. 

Let us examine -ourſelves then ſtrictly by 
this Teſt of Sincerity. 

We frequent perhaps regularly the publick 
Aſſemblies of Worſhip, are conſtant in the 
Obſeryation of every Ordinance, and punctual 
to the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church we 
adhere to: But are our Manners hereby regy- 
lated, and our Tempers reformed ? Is the 
Corruption of our Nature ſubdued by theſe 
Means? And our Appetites and Paſſions made 
ſubje& to our Reaſon? Do we by theſe Aids 
aſpire after Virtue with a warmer - Vigour? 
And are Juſtice, Charity, and Benevolence in- 
creaſed in our Breaſts? Otherwiſe we have 
been only dwelling in the Porch of Religion, 
and all this gaudy Dreſs of Devotion will pro- 
fit us nothing. 

To prevent therefore this Danger, let us 
carefully make uſe of the Means of Grace, 
not for Form and Oſtentation, or to carry on 
any fecular Deſigns and Intereſts, but to con- 


firm our Minds in the fincere and undiſſem- 
bled 
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On SINCERITDY, 
bled Practice of Virtue; not to judge of our 
Acceptance with God, from our Compliance 
only with external Worſhip, but from the In- 
tention of our Hearts and the Amendment of 
our Lives; not to think we are good from our 
Attendance only on the Ordinances of Reli- 
gion, but to judge. of the Value of thoſe Per- 
formances from the Influence they have on our 
Manners, and the Conduct of our Lives: For 
unleſs Sincerity of Intention accompany our 
Sacrifice, and we have the Incenſe of an up- 
right Heart to ſeaſon the Devotions we offer, 
we may call, like the Prieſts of Baal, upon 
our God till Noon without any Return or Sign 
of being heard. Sincerity being then ſuch 
a neceſſary Ingredient in the Offices of a Chriſ- 
tian, and the Practice of it being ſo abſolutely 
requiſite to recommend us to Heaven, let us 
in the next place conſider the proper Means 
of obtaining this Virtue, and enquire how 
we may become fincere, true, and acceptable 
Chriſtians, 

Now one excellent Means of curing us of 
Diſſimulation, and making us ſincere in all 
our Intentions, is a ſtedfaſt Belief in the Om- 
niſcience of God, and that tis impoſiible for 
us by any Arts or Diſguiſes to deceive him, 

Let us then under all the Temptations of 
Lite, when Pride or Ambition, when Malice, 
Envy and Covetouſneſs, or any other cuſtom- 
ary and favourite Sin entice us from our Duty, 
ſeriouſly conſider and be aſſur'd, that tha' we 

E 3 here 


in the Sight of Men and Angels, 
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On SINCERTTY. 

here may gloſs over evil Actions with popular 
Excuſes, and paſs for good Men in the midſt 
of much Guilt, tho' Offence's fair Face may 
in this World skreen a foul Heart, and the 
Fig-leaf Veil of Hypocriſy conceal from Men 
our Impurity, yet the Day will come, when 
our Behaviour will be ſet in a true Light, and 
all our Imperfections and Inſincerity expos d 


Another material Inducement to Sincerity, 
is the Conſideration how odious the oppoſite 
Character is, and how hateful Fraud and Diſſi- 
mulation are both to God and good Men. Our 
Saviour deſcribes to us very emphatically the 
Paniſhment of the wicked Servant, by telling 
us, that he ſhould have his Portion allotted him 
with the Hypocrite ; which is made the Stand- 
ard of the very worſt that can befal us here, 
after, to let us ſee the Deformity of the Crime 
by the meaſure of its Puniſhment. Inſincerity 
and Diſſimulation are the moſt mean and odi- 
ous of all Vices, and render us moſt contempti- 
ble even in the Eſteem of the World: It be- 
trays a Poorneſs of Spirit, that muſt have re- 
courſe to ſuch a Covering, a Meanneſs of Soul 
that is aſham'd of its own Intentions, and 4 
Cowardiſe of Heart that is afraid to ſpeak the 
Truth; it is inconſiſtent with Honour, for it 
has Trick and Artifice for its Parents; repug- 
nant to Good-nature, for it is injurious in its 
Aims; and contrary to good Manners, for De- 
luſion is its Bufineſs, It is therefore inconfiſt- 
ent 
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ent with the Gentleman, the Friend, or the 


Companion, deſtructive of all Commerce and 
Intercourſe with Men, and the Bane of Socie- 


ty, Amity, and Peace: Beſides" as it is cows 


ardly, baſe, and diſhonourable, ſo it is likewiſe 
both troubleſome and unprofitable. "There is 
not half the Pains requir'd to be really virtu- 


ous, as there is to appear ſo: It is very difficult - 
to perſonate a Character which we do not feel 


within us; extremely unnatural 'to be conti- 


nually acting a Lye; and to keep both the Body 


and Mind upon the Rack of Diſſimulation. 
There is likewiſe a certain Apprehenſion and 
Terror, which continually aceompanies the 
Conſciouſneſs of Guilt, and which ariſes from 


the Dread of being diſcover'd and expos d. 


The Diſſembler can never be eaſy and ſecure, 
but, like a Malefactor in Difpul(s, fears he is 
ſeen thro', and known by every one, nay, is 
continually apt to diſcover himſelf. LN 


Nature will ſometimes peep thro the Veil; 


and tis almoſt impoſſible to keep ſo nice a 
Guard, but that the Mind will be often flying 
in the Face, and the Heart and Tongue un- 
ſeaſonably correſpond: And if once 4 Man 
happens to betray himſelf, or be found out, 


all his Labour and Deſigns ate fruſtrated and 


loſt; neither Falſhood not Truth can ſerve him 


for the future, but every thing he ſays or docs 
2357 Ti 3 * 1 =. 


will be ſuſpected. | 1 
What Labyrinths and Perplexities is the 
Man of Stratagem and Intrigue perpetually 

E 4 hamper d 


On SINCERITY, 
hamper'd with? What various Emotions 
and Tempeſts of Mind? At every Ebb et 
Flow of Things without, there is a Tide 
within of ſwelling or ſinking Aﬀettions, 

every Change abroad making a Change of 
Thoughts and Deſigns at home; croſs Ac- 
cidents having croſs Paſſions, and he 1s a5 
much a Univerſe of various thwarting Affec- 
tions, as the World is of Motions : He has a 
thouſand claſhing Intereſts to diſtract his Delis 
berations, a thouſand ſeveral Windings to'/puzs 
zle him in his Purſuits : He is frighten'd with 
every Blaſt, ſtarts at every Check in Motion, 
and 1s. equally ſolicitous how ta deceive, and 
how to conceal the Deceit. Whilſt to the 
ſincere and upright Man, - all is calm and ſhine 
within, the State of Heaven itſelf: His Ways 
are Ways of Pleaſantneſs, and all bis Paths are 
Peace. His Righteouſneſs 15 mage as clear as 
the Light, and his Juf Dealing as the Noone 
day. 

And now, when we conſider boy great and 
graceful a thing it is to act with unſhaken 
Sincerity and Honour; thus to throw off the 
Malice and Impertinence of the World, and 
defy their moſt rigid Cenſure of our Conduct: 
This ſingle Conſideration, I ſay, is ſufficient, 
one would think, to prevail on us to the 
Practice of it, if we would indulge the Sen- 
ſuality of an undiſturb'd, untainted Mind, the 
Luxury of having a Conſcience void of Of- 
fence, and a Breaſt wu of Apprehenſions and 
Terrors, For 


the Recompenſe of Hr ſhal 
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For ſo ſhall we procure the Favour of Hea- 
ven, and purchaſe the Approbation of the 
World; ſo ſhall we be an Ornament to the 


Religion we profeſs, and inſtead of 1 
have the Fruition of thoſe Joys which are re- 
ſerv'd for the Upright in the Day of Chriſt ; 
Which laſt great Conſideration to engage 
us to be ſincere, is intimated by the Apoſ- 
tle both here in the Text; and ſeveral; other 
parallel Paſſages. R 
Since, therefore, there will come a Day in 
which the Secrets of all Hearts will be re⸗ 
veal'd, and that which is ſpaken in Cloſets will 
be proclaim'd on the Houſe- tops; when the Paint 
of Hypocriſy will be ſtript off, and every thing 
appear in its proper Colour and Quality; we 
ought diligently to turn our Eyes inward on 
our Hearts, and be cautious, leſt Hypocriſy or 
Fraud pitch their Tents there. Inſincerity even 
in this World, tho' it has too many Friends 
to keep it in Countenance, makes but a very 
odd Figure when diſcover'd; and even they, 
who gain the moſt by it, have ſeldom Hardi- 
neſs enough to defend it. How foul then muſt 
all Knavery and Prevarication appear at that 
dreadful Bar, where the righteousGod judgeth 
the Earth? where Wickedneſs will have no 
Pretences to ſhroud or palliate it, but appear in 
its own native Deformity with all its Meanneſs, 
Folly, and Ingratitude about it; then the Cries 
of the Oppteſsd, which Craft and Diſſimula- 
tion 


0 StNeRAIT Y. | 
tion till that Time had ſtifled: Then the Groanz 
of all thoſe injut'd Perſons, whoſe Fortune and 
Fame had been deſtroy'd by Calumny and 
Slander, ſhall riſe up in Judgment againſt the 
Underminer and the Hypocrite : Then there 
will be a viſible and everlaſting Diſtinction 
made between the Man of Sincerity and the 
Difſembler ; The one ſhall contemn Heaven's 
Power no longer, nor the other wait upon its 
Promiſes in vain, Then all ſuch who choſe 
to appear good rather than be good, who value 
the Noiſe of popular Applauſe more than the 
Hilent Whiſpers of an untainted Conſcience, 
will ſee the Folly of their Choice too late, and 
| have their Portion allotted em with thoſe 
Spirits who lie in wait to deceive. But "the 
Sincere and Upright ſhall then Hine like the 
Sun in the Kingdom of their Father : Theit 
Labours and their Fears will end, their Faith 
have no farther Trial, and their Hopes expire 
in the Fruition of thoſe celeſtial Joys which 
are laid up for thoſe whom the King of Glory 
delights to honour, f | 


ON 


Let us not be defirons of Vain-Glory, provoking 
one another, envying one anbther. T 


1 4 HE. Love of Vain-Glory, or the Defite 
of being admired and applauded by 
others, is a Vice very common in the World, 
though very little taken notice of. It fpri 
from that Exceſs of Self-Love in the Mind 
which creates in us an ovet-weening Opinzon 
of our own Merit and Excellencies, and makes 
us look on ourſelyes as deſerving Praiſe and 
Admiration. This Paſſion prefides not only 
in Men of Parts, Fortune and Eminence, but 
in thoſe likewiſe of the loweſt and obſcureſt 
Station: There being few but fancy themſelves 
to poſſeſs ſome Excellency for which they de- 
ſerve to be valu'd and eſteem'd, and look on the 
Purſuit of this airy Tribute, as the Demand 
only of a juſt Debt that is due to them. 

But as we are not to judge of Faults as 
Selt-Flattery repreſents them to us, but by 
their miſchievous Effects, and Contrariety — 
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the * that God hath aſſign d us. If theſe 
be enquir'd into we ſhall find Vain-Gloty to 
be as. pernicious a Crime as it is a common 
5 — that the laſt two Vices mention'd in 

ext, Contention and Envy, ate the na- 
tural Offs pring of Vain-Glory; for when 
once chis-Cl6h Affection has got head in us; 
it immediately deſtroys the Candor and Inge- 
nuity of our Natures: Nothing but private 
Intereſts and 'Aims are .conſulted by us, and 
every generous View and ſocial Motive neg- 
lected and laid down; our natural and pub- 
lick Affections are of courſe ſilenc'd and de- 
preſs d, and our Breaſts are fill'd with thoſe 
ſordid Paſſions of Contention and Envy, 
which make us miſerable in Ourſelves anda 
Peſt to our Fellow- Creatures. 

To the Diſcouragement cherefore of theſe 
ſelfiſh Paſſions, as forbidden us in the Text; 
let us in order examine the Folly and miſ- 
chievous Effects of them. N 

Firſt, with regard to Vanity. 

Now People that are deſirous and fond of 
Vain-Glory, ſet their Affections on a Thing 
which it is ten to one but they miſs of. The 
very Means they make uſe of deſtroy the 
End; and the more Pains a Man takes to be 
courted and admired, he is generally the more 
neglected and contemn'd : For a Man in 
purſuit of this Shadow is neceſſarily expoſed 
to a great many Follies and Indecencies, which 


render him contemptible in the Eyes of the 
wo 
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On V'iin<GLony. | 
World. And then how. muſt'a-Wretch be 
mortified, when he finds he has made himſelf 
the Jeſt, inſtead of the Idol, of Mankind; and 
that after ſo much dirty Work to make Him- 
ſelf ſhine, he has only blotted out what little 
Luſtre he might have laid Claim to before. 
But ſuppoſe a Man by much Cate and Aſſidui- 
ty ſhould attain ſome Meaſure of this -airy 
Opulence, yet tis very difficult to ſecure the 
Poſſeflion of it: Glory and Applauſe are al- 
ways on the Wing, and we are continually in 
danger of loſing in an Hour what has been 
the Labour of Years, The ſame Breath of 
Man's Mouth, that raiſed the Bubble, may 
blaſt it in a Moment. What more uncertain 
than the Opinion of the Multitude ? or more 
common than for publick Applauſe and Com- 
mendation being changed at once into a general 
Defamation? He who is the Darling of the 
Million one Day, may the next be the Ob- 
ject of their Hatred. Some little Misbeha- 
viour or falſe Step in his Conduct, nay a bare 
Whiſper induſtriouſly convey'd from one to 
another, may put a Stop to him in his Pur- 
ſuit of this viſionary Glory, and rob him of 
all his painful Acquirement. This too is ge- 
nerally the Caſe of the Vain-Glorious; for 
the reſt of the World are continually on the 
Watch to curb them in their ambitious and 
haughty Pretenſions. 
But to combat this Vice a little more ſucceſs- If 


fully, lot us examine its general and more 1 
plauſible 
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) plukble Fretenſions, and fee if there is any 

Gangs Nee 

And cheſe I take to be. 
Firſt, Learning. 
Secondly, e. 
Thirdly, Power. 
Theſe being accounted the brighteſt * 
maſt diſtinguiſhing Advantages in Life. 'To 
begin then with Learning. 
| this and Vain-Glory agree very ill to. 
gether. For a Man of Letters may have a 
clear Notion! of the Abſurdity of this Vice, 
and being better acquainted with the Frame 
and Paſſions of human Nature, he cannot but 
diſcover how diſagreeable it muſt make him,” 
In che next place Learning gives us 
fuller Conviction of the Imperfection of our 
"Nature, which one would be apt o think 
| ſhould incline ys to Modeſty. 

The more 8 Man knows the more be diſcos 
vers his Ignorance. He cannot revolve any Part 
of the Creation in his Mind, but he finds lms 

ſelf encompaſs'd with Doubts and Difficulties 
He knows he has a Being, tis true; and {6 
does an Idiot : But what this Thing is which 

| he calls. himſelf, tis hard to ſay. He has 
reaſon to believe that he is * pounded ot 
two very different Ingredients, Spirit and 
Matter; but how ſuch unallied and diſpres 
portioned Subſtances ſhould hold any Carre» 
ſpondence and act upon one another, no Man's 
Learning could ever yet tell bim. And as 
-, = 
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or nothing of themſelves or "he material. 
World, <P are as defective in their Skill 
about moral Truths too (excepting thoſe. ho 


are taught by Revelation, and this the Un. 7; 
learned are as capable of as they). We ſee _ 


that the Rules of Decency, Government, n 
even of Juſtice itfelf, which are eſtabliſh'd 3 in 
Countries by the wiſeſt and moſt Learned, are - - 
yet ſo different in one Place from what: 22 0 
are in another, that one would be apt 
think Right and Wrong lay 1 
Fancies of Men, than in the Reaſon of : 
and was bounded more. by. Seas and Rivers, 
than by any unalterable Limits of Nature: 
That Virtue and Vige were minted by the 
Civil Magiſtrate, and like Coins would paſs 
current only in his own Dominions, / 

Now ſurely one would 1 , that the 
more intimate Acquaintance we had with the 
Imperfections of our Nature, the more Reaſon 
we ſhould have to be humble and not vain, 
Is Weakneſs a proper Foundation. to create our 
lofty Conceits upon? For a Man to be proud 
who can demonſtrate his own Poverty, is the 
17 Degree of Folly. A Man o Lea - 

ing therefore of all others has the leaſt Ex- 
cuſe for being vain-glorious. Come, Nobility, 
then in the next place, and let us ſce: whey 
ther that and Vanity make à better Figure 
together, rene Sy 2 a+ tha 


Now 
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, Vain-Guony, 
Now if we look back into the Original of 
all Nobility, no one will have Occaſion * 
boaſt much or be proud of its Riſe. © 
But to conſider it as it ſtands at pretend 
| whether hereditary or acquired, whether tranſ- 
mitted” to us by our Anceſtors, or de on 
us by out Prince. 
HFereditary Nobility has furely elbe for 
2 Man to be vain of, becauſe tis borrowed : 
Thoſe great Actions which we had no Share 
in cannot be any Part of our Commendation, 
"Tis true, they ought to gain us ſome Reſpect, 
and ſhould be taken notice of by others, ag 
an Encouragement to Virtue; but then, he 
that depends wholly upon the Worth of his 
Predeceffors, ought to conſider that he has 
but the Honour of an Image, and is wor- 
ſhip'd not for his own ſake, but upon the 
account of what he repreſents: And ſurely That 
Man has very little Reaſon to be vain, who is 
forced to patch up his Figure with the Relidts 
| of the Dead, and rifle Tomb-Stones and Monu- 
| ments for Reputation Indeed if a Man could 
#1 bequeath his Virtues by Will, and ſettle Senſe; 
1 Honour and Religion upon his Children as cer- 
+ 8 tainly as Lands and Titles deſcend to them, a 
ol brave Anceſtor would be ſomething to be vain 
N of. But if a Man is not furniſh'd with noble 
Qualities as well as deck'd out with Titles and 
Eſcutcheons, the Luſtre of his Family ſerves 
only to point out his own Degeneracy; and 


make him the more remarkably contemptible. 
In 
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In the next place, as to acquired Nobility? 
I can ſee no more Excuſe for à Man's being 
vain upon that Score than on the former: For 
ſuppoſe a Man has really done Service to his 


Country, and is remarkable for great Abilities 
and a generous Uſe of them, (not that this is 


always the Caſe, by the by, of thoſe whom 
Nobility is conferr'd on:) But ſuppoſe it were, 
when he has received ſo valuable a Conſidera- 
tion and Reward for his Services as Honour 
and Eſtate, he ought to acquieſce, and not be 
too aſſuming, and require too much Submiſſion. 
He has no Right to ſet a Tax upon Conver- 
ſation, and put People under Contribution for 
Reſpect. By this Behaviour he only expoſes 
his leſs noble Anceſtors, and caſts a Reproach 
on his own former Condition. 

The laſt Pretenſion I mentioned for Vain- 
Glory was Power or Authority: thay 

Now that Men in Magiſtracy and Power 
ought to aſſert their Office, and not make 


themſelves cheap by improper Familiarities, is 


highly reaſonable and decorous. But ſtill their 
Character may be overſtrain'd. To prevent 
which Inconvenience they may be pleaſed to 
remember, that their Power was given them 
more for the Benefit of others than them- 
ſelves, and therefore they ſhould ſhow their 
Authority upon nothing but Inſolence and 


Injuſtice. In a word, there are only three 
Things that a Man has any Reaſon to be vain 


of, good Nature, good Manners, and a good 
F ' Conſcience ; 
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On. VAIN-GTo MT. 
Conſcience; and theſe are the very Things 
that will not ſuffer him to be vain at all. 
From this Examination, I think, it appears 
upon the whole the beſt Way to procure 
Reſpect and Obſervanee, is, not to inſiſt tog 
violently on it. Haughtineſs and Vanity are 
moſt unfortunate Qualities. my Ns 
Nay, the veryIndulgenceof thisPaitionpro 
a Man to be entirely undeſerving of the Obye 
of it. True Merit is never attended with Pride 
and Superciliouſneſs. To beſtow Complune 
upon ourſelves and degrade others, looks as } 
a Man was conſcious of his own Infignift» 
cancy, and had nothing but Out-Side and Ill 
Nature to make him conſiderable. He 
is truly noble and praiſe-worthy is humble 
modeſt in himſelf, and eaſy and agreeable to 
every one elſe. Such a one is ſenfible that true 
Greatneſs does not conſiſt in Pomp, Pagean- 
try, or Poſts of Honour, but in making wiſe 
Determinations upon every Occaſion that 
offers, and adhering unalterably to them when 
he has done: In defending injured Right, or 
neglected Truth and Merit, whatever Diſad» 
vantage they lie under: In behaving with an 
equal Mind both in Proſperity and Adver- 
ſity, ſo that the one ſhould never make him 
haughty and imperious, nor the other ſank 
him into Meanneſs and Dejection. But if ever 
he ſhews more Spirit than ordinary, it is when 
he is ill uſed, and the World frowns upon him. 
In a word, he is equally removed from the 
Extremes 
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On Vain» Gren. 63 © 
Extremes of gervility and Vanity, and feorns 
either to W on W 3 to an 

ror. 

Though he be not out of his own Fa» 
vour, yet he never ſets too high a Value on. 
his Worth, but takes pleaſure rather in giving 
Honour than receiving at, not in a Faſhion 
of complimental Courteſy, but in the fincere 
Simplicity of his ag rv He emulates no 
Man in any thing but Goodneſs, and that 
with more Deſire, than Boaſts, of overtaking. 
Such a one's Greatneſs and Merit fit ſo eaſy 
upon him, that no one hasReaſon to wiſh they 
were leſs: Whilſt the vain Man is all Flaſh 
and Froth; takes infinite Pains to be majeſti- 
cally ridiculous, and to become the Fool's 
Wonder, and the wiſe Man's Fool, 

Beſides, as the Thirſt of Vain-Glory 
fruitleſs and diſquieting to ourſelves, 0 1 it is 
often the Cauſe of giving Diſturbance to 
athers, and the ſecond Vice men- 
tioned by the Apoſtle, of provoking one 


ano 


Strife and Vai general y accompany 
each other. For when we calculate by falſe 


Meaſures, and overrate our own. Condition; 
when we ſtamp a ſuperior Value and Signifi- 
cancy on ourſelves, and ſet up the Golden 
Image to be worſhipp'd by the World, why 
then truly if there be any one bold cnough 
to ſtand in our Way, who refuſes to anſwer all 
our extravagant Expectations, and will not 
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On Vain-Guony. 
immediately fall down and do Homage to 
the Idol, we look on it as a very great In- 
jury to our Worth, and, like Nebuchadnezzar, 
are for caſting all Oppoſers into the fiery 
Furnace. ' 

But Strife and Contentionare not the only bad 
Fruits which ſpring from the Root of Vain» 
Glory, for it likewiſe produces in the Breaſt 
that Bane of all Religion and Virtue, that in- 
fernal Paſſion, call'd Envy. 

Now Envy is a Diſpleaſure ariſing i in a Man 


for ſome ſuppoſed Excellency or Advantage 


in other of his Fellow-Crehtures. I ſay of 
his Fellow-Creatures ; becauſe this Paſſion i Is 
entirely confin'd to thoſe of the ſame 8 

and lies between Beings that are equal in Na- 
ture, though unequal in Circumſtances. We 
never envy Brutes, for Inſtance, though they 


exceed us in ſeveral Reſpects; becauſe their 


Advantages are foreign to our Nature and 
Situation, and therefore are neither expected 
nor deſired by us. Neither, on the other 
hand, are we apt to repine at the higher Con- 
dition of an An el; becauſe there is ſo great 
a Diſadvantage in our Nature and Com 
fition, that our Capacities are not ſuited to 
enjoy their Happineſs and Perfections. But 
where our Beings and eſſential Properties ate 
alike, there our Pretenſions are apt to. riſe, 
and Envy to exert itſelf. For why? cries the 
envious Man: Am not I of the ſame Nature 
and Kind with the reſt ? Am not I caſt in the 
ſame 
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Or Virn-Grour, 
ſame Mould; made up of the ſame Matter, 
and ſtamp'd with the ſame Impreſſion? Why 


then ſhould not I paſs equally in general 
Eſteem ? But let this Man confider, that tho”. 


his Original be the ſame, yet he may be very 
much inferior both in Talents and Acquire- 
ments to thoſe he compares himſelf with, 
which makes a very conſiderable Difference in 
the Value. If others purchaſe Honour at a 
greater Expence of Merit than ourſelves, why 


ſhould we grudge them the Poſſeſſion of it? 


If the Advantage was fairly gain'd, tis the 
higheſt Injuſtice to complain, or envy the 
Reward of it. But you will ſay, perhaps, 
that the Caſe is quite otherwiſe z that all 

Merit is on your Side, and the Succeſs only 
on the other. That you are diſappointed of 
your Expectations, though they are moderate 
and juſt, whilſt others are proſperous, not 
only beyond their Deſert but even the Vanity 


of their Wiſhes, + Suppoſe it ſhould be fo, of 


what Benefit can Envy and Diſcontent be to 
us? Why ſhould: we grow peeviſh becauſe 
Succeſs does not always accompany Deſert ;- or 
indulge a Paſſion, which will extinguith all 
our Worth merely becauſe it is not ſufficient- 
ly taken notice of? We ought not ſurely 
to think ourſelves injured, becauſe another is 


happy, or to look on ourſelves as defrauded or 


robb'd by our Neighbour, becauſe he enjoys 
what we wiſh for. | | 
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70 On Viim-GLlonvy. 
And as Envy is an unreaſonable, it is liks- 
wiſe an ill-natur'd Vice. 8 Fi 
It wiſhes the Force of Goodnefs reftrain'd, 
and the Meaſures of Happineſs abated. It 
laments over Proſperity. and ſickens at. the 
Sight of Health, The envious Man is in pain 
at every thing that ought to give him f 

ſure; all the Perfections and Proſperity of his 
Fellow - Creatures are odious to him. He cen- 
ſures the Liberality of Providence, and is an- 
gry at the Goodneſs of Gd. 1167 
Beſides, as the envious Man is ill- natut᷑ d io 

others, he is ſtill more ſo to himſelf. 
is the moſt ungratifying and diſconſolate Ap- 
petite of any in the Breaſt. There is Power 
for Ambition, Pleaſure for Luxury, and Pelf 
even for Covetouſneſs; but Envy can give no- 
thing except Reſtleſneſs and Vexation. Env 
is compounded of Impotence and Malice; 
and ſurely the Thirſt of Revenge without 
the Power of ſatisfying it, is the ſevereſt To- 
ture Revenge itſelf could invent. The envi- 
ous Perſon magnifies the Happineſs of his 
, Neighbour, only to increaſe his own Miſery; 
and though he hath always the good Things 
of others before him, to fret and afflict him- 
ſelf, he can never look on his own to take 
any Profit or Pleaſure in them. He is not 
only diſturb'd by common Calamities, but 
likewife by common Bleflings ; for as his Na- 
ture gives him a Share in one, fo doth his IIl- 
Nature in the other. And he that hath hi 
own 
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greater Puniſhment. And as Envy 2 
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own Troubles < the Hap 17 1 of he Neigh- 
bout to diſtueb hit, need not be w 8125 
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the Mind, it alfo ity tires the Body: A. 
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is the Rot reun 5 8 
a Diſeaſe in its ve ration and eve 
Pulfe is a Pain. 5 0 7 

Again, as Charity covers a ae of 
Sins, 510 Envy obſcutes a Myltitude of 
Like a blaſting Mitdew it kills ever. 

Fruit in the Beeaſt that indulges it, ap wh. 
the Bleffing of ſuperior Talents into à Curſe. 
Men of bright Patrs under the NN of 
this Demon, like $2mp/or's Foxes with. 
brands at their Tall, ate ſhining Plagues hk 
to Themſelves and, their Fellow-Creature: 

Fhefe are the unha py Conſequences an 
envious Diſpoſition, which, if duly ttended to, 
were faffcient, one would think, | fo dilepgage 
us from it. 

Let us all thetefote take the Apoſtle” s Ad- 
vice, and put away Envy. Let us willing 
and joyfu bebafd any Good or Excellency 
in our Neighbour, and le 45 willingly acknow- 
ledge it, ahd give the 8 05 of it to them, 
as to the right Owners, Let not their ſupe- 
rior Happineſs and Proſperity provoke us to 
hate them, but let it 54 TE us to 
imitate them. If we come ſhort of them 
Parts, let ns endeavour to make it up by 2 
F 4 ligence 
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1 On Va INsGyoky. 
ligence ; and if they excel us in Virtue, let 
labour the more earneſtly to grow in Grace. 
Let us examine our own"Talents and exert gur 
Genius, and ſtrive by Induſtry and Humility 
to ſecure our own Fortune and Reputation; 
and then we ſhall not be envious of others, 
Thofe who are good for any thing them» 
ſelves will be contented that others ſhould. be 
ſo too, nne 

And above all, let us purge our Breaſts 
from the vicious Deſire of Vain-Glory, which 
is the Source and Parent of this perniciqus 
Evil. He that does not let his Satisfaction 
depend on common Fame, and popular Ap» 
plauſe will not be diſcompoſed by every little 
Omiſſion, nor envy his Neighbour's ſuperior 
Reputation. 1 13 
But laſt” of all, the Expectation of a fu- 
ture Immortality, when ,cvery Man's Re- 
ward ſhall be proportion'd to his Merit, will 
be the beſt” Antidote to theſe Diſtemper, 
This Way all the ſeeming. Partialities of For- 
tune will be ſet aſide, and every one has a 
fair Turn to be as great and as happy as he 
pleaſes. _ Thus Station and Enjoyment lies in 
every one's Power; ſince Men will not be 
'valued for their Abilities, but for their In- 
tegrity ; not conſider d for the Height of their 
Character, but for the Beauty of their Beha- 
viour. When this Scene of Life is ſhut; up, 
the Slave will be equal to his Maſter, and 
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the Peaſant to his Prince; nay, above them 
too, if they have acted better. And now, 
nothing but a Meekneſs and Sweetneſs of 
Temper can ever make us fit for. thoſe 
peaceful Regions, where good Underſtand- 
ing, Harmony of Inclinations, and mutual 
Endearments are the eternal Bleſſings and 
Ornaments of the divine Society; Where 
Vain-Glory, Contention and Enyy are never 
heard of, and where our greateſt Buſineſs and 


Pleaſure ſhall be to love one another, even 
as God our other: hath loved us, 
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Be careful for nothing. 


JT has been ever the Study of all Mankind hop 
. to attain Satisfaction of Spirit and Content. 
ment of Mind, as the moſt deftrable Good 
they could poſſibly arrive to. There is 0 
other End of all their Thoughts and reſtleſ 
Contrivances, of all their Labours and buſy 
Endeavours, but this only, that they may be 
eaſy at the laſt; and yet fo > far do the pervere 
Appetites of Men overbalance their Reaſon 
and Judgment, that inſtead of taking the 
right Method of coming at this Bleſſing, they 
generally act in dire& Oppoſition to it; inſtead 
of taking no Thought for the Morrow, or. being 
careful for nothing, the only Means of attain 
ing to this wiſh'd-for Tranquillity, they learn, 
contrary to the Apoſtle, in what/cever Stat: 
they are, therewith never to be content. 

In order therefore to rectify this perniciow 
Miſtake, I ſhall make it the buſineſs of the 
following Difcourſe to ſhew the Unreaſons- 


bleneſs and Folly of ſuch an anxious Diſpoſ- 
tion; 
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On ConTENTMENT, 

tion; and the Obligations we lie under to be 
content with ſurb Things at- woe babe. 

Now to be y above Solicitude, or to 
be wholly unconcern'd about the future, is 
not the Privilege of created Beings, Nothing 
ſhort of an almighty Power which can com- 
mand all Conveniencies and ſecute all Events, 
is naturally able to-procute an abſolute Tran- 
quillity. All rational Beings, who are ſubject 
to a ſuperior Power, who find themſelves ex- 
pos'd to Chance and Diſappointment, and are 
cloath'd with Wants and Defires, muſt, if 
not perfectly ſtupid, have their Cares and At- 
tentions in Life. We ate by no means to 
refign ourſelves to Careleſneſs and Sloth; 
Providence ex we ſhould ſupply our Ne- 
ceſſities by the Method of Prudence and Di- 
ligence, and the Sctipture in many Places both 
approves of and commands a moderate and 
regular Induſtry; The Apoſtle's Deſign there- 
fore in the Text is not to diſſuade from a juſt 
and laudable Endeavour to mend our Condi- 
tion in the World, and to furniſh ourſelves 
with the Comforts as well as Conveniencies of 
Life, neither is it to adviſe us to throw all 
upon Providence, and to be at no pains our- 
ſelves for our own Support and Happineſs, it 
being highly unreaſonable to expe&t Heaven 
will provide for us in a mifaculous Manner: 
But his Intention is to perſuade us from being 
over-ſolicitous about the future, and from trou- 
bling ourſelves becauſe Things do not always 
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go juſt as we would have them: "Tis to adviſe 
thoſe who are but ſlendetly ſupply'd, not ti 
be diſſatisfy d becauſe their Portion is not 

larger, and thoſe whoſe Portion is larger, d 
to be diſquieted at every little Diſaſter, vat to 
enjoy the Bleſſings they poſſeſs with Satisfag 
tion and Contentment: The Reaſonableneſs-of 
which Counſel will be evident from the 1 
lowing Conſiderations. 

Firſt, That Anxiety and Diſcontent with not 
mend our Affairs, but ther tend to warf 
them worſe. } 

- When we have put our Concerns, in the bes 
| Poſture we can, and ſet them in the moſt 
miſing way for Succeſs, when we have made 
uſe of every proper Opportunity, and pur{uy'd 
every honeſt and honourable Advantage, we 
have nothing mare to do but to rely upon Pro- 
vidence, and reſt ſatisfied with the Event, con- 
fi idering it, whatever it be, as the good Pleaſure 
of God. It indeed we could advantage out 
Condition by our Diſquiet; if we could remove 
any Difficulties, or leflen any Misfortunes, then, 
as Jonah ſays, we might do well to be angry: 
But alas, all the Eagerneſs of our Humout, 
or Strength of our Wiſhes, ſignify nothing 
towards altering the Courſe of Nature, © 
making it in the leaſt compliant with our In- 
clinations. The Husbandman may repine at 
the Unſeaſonableneſs of a Seaſon, but: all his 
Impatience can neither influence the Air. 50 
top the Bottles of Heaven. The Mariner may 

torment 
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orment himſelf, becauſe the Winds and the 
Seas will not obey him; but were he to raiſe 
as great a Tempeſt within him as he's diſ- 
Jleas'd at without, he would come never the 
ſooner to his wiſh'd-for Haven. Since things, 
herefore, are too croſs and inexorable to re- 
gard our Complaints, and be moulded to our 
Fancies; tis more prudent, when we have 
done our duty in our Endeavours after Suc- 
ceſs, to let the World have its Courſe, and be 


ourſelves about that which is not in our Power 
to prevent, And what if we ſhould find our 
Expectations  unanſwer'd, and our Induſtry 
unrewarded; that we are diſappointed of our 
Hopes, tho” they are but moderate and fair, 
whilſt others are proſperous, not only beyond 
their Merit, but even the Vanity of their Ex- 
pectations; ſuppoſe, I ſay, it ſhould happen 
ſo; what Benefit will Mutiny and Diſcontent 
be of to us? - Misfortunes bring neceſſary In- 


ſeſt Conduct cannot avoid; and tis therefore 
the utmoſt Imprudence to add Weight to the 
Grievance ; ſufficient for the Day is the Evil 
thereof. But it may be ſaid. that tis impoſſi- 


or not to be troubled at an irreparable or un- 

conquerable Evil, for when theſe are paſt 'our 

Power to remove, they become fatal to us, and 

haunt us wherever we go. This muſt be con- 

feſs d to be but a melancholy Proſpect, __ 
I 


eaſy in our Condition, than vainly to perplex 


conveniencies along with them, which the wi- 


ble to be content with Poverty and Indigence, 
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ſtill nothing we meet with here, can be. in; 
tolerable but that it may be born with, Pati 
ence, and-alleviated by Cuſtom and Degree, 


the Malignity, and add Stings 
tion. Some People who pretend to like thei 


preſent Condition; when their Minds are cot 
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and Diſcontent will only inflamy 
to the Aﬀic, 


preſent Condition well enough, ate ſtill ana 
ous and uneaſy: for fear it ſhould not laſt ; and 
ſuppoſe theſe Apprehenſions were as juſt 3 
they are generally groundleſs, will not the Cay 
lamity be with us ſoon enough, unleſs weg 
forth to meet it? thould we torment 
ourſelves before our Time, or make our Un 
happineſs longer. than God and Nature def 
it? To foreſee an Evil indeed in order tg 
vent it, or to prepare our Minds to bear it 
the greater Fortitude, is prudent and c 
mendable ; but to uſe our Conſideration only 
to fret and diſturb our Minds, is ſuch a Re 
proach to our Underſtandings, that it mas 
our Misfortunes uncreditable, and adds Shan 
to our Afflictions. | | 
Secondly, Another Co ion to deter u 
from being anxious and di ſoontented, is, that 
by indulging this Humour, we ſhall do c 
tain Prejudice to our Diſpoſitions, which wil 
make our Lives uneaſy both to ourſelves an 
others, | | 
When Men are always diſquieted with ther 


tinually fretted with Fears and Diſappoi 
ments; they are ever apt to grow ch 7 
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fall out with the World. They 7 in tbeir 
Haſte that all Men are Liars, and all the il. 
dren of Men deceitful on the Weights, It makes 
Men grow ſlelfſh, ſuſpicious, and unconver- 
ſable; they are not ſo generous in their Ac- 
tions, nor fo decent in their Cenſures. Where- 
ever this Humour takes place, that Sweetneſs 
and Evenneſs of Temper, that prudent Reſer- 
vedneſs, that graceful and di onate way of 
Converſe which are the CharaReriſticks of a 
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cal true Friend and a good Chriſtian, are upon the 
tleaſt ill Succeſs, or Change of Affairs, thrown 
off at once; they ſympathiſe. with their Con- 
all dition, grow worſe. as faſt, as their Fortune, 
and there is as great an Alteration within them 
" © 2 ap * Diſcontent, when indulg d, 
is apt to ſpoil and impair Mens Diſpoſi tions, 
only 0 Ikewile the very Indulgence of 98 —— 
a weak and unfortify'd Mind. Anxiety is a 
ako conſcious Emptineſs, an unſatisfy'd Capacity; 
for the Mind to be clamorous — importunate 


after foreign Objects, implies a very great Want 
and Poverty at home. A wife Man will be 
fatisfy'd with what he enjoys, and if he can- 
not caſily enlarge his Poſſeſſions, he can re- 
trench his Deſires: He will keep his Inclina- 
tions within the Compaſs of his Power, and 
with himſelf always what he is. There is 
Greatneſs, Freedom, and Pleaſure in ſuch Ma- 
nagement as this. But for a Man to overlook 
always what he has, and to languiſh for the 
Enjoyment of what is out of his Wa , is uy 
an 
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and ſervile. Thoughtfulneſs and Diſcb nent 
when ſettled in the Habit, betray a Poorneh 
of Spirit, and ſhew a Man's Mind to be eh. 
tirely under the Government of his Appetites, 
and Command of his Fortune. To ſay we 
muſt have ſuch a Thing, is to ſay we ate 
Slaves, and argues us conſcious of our own 
Weakneſs. ' © OO 
© Thirdly, Another Confideration to indug 
'vs to be ſatisfy'd with what we have, is that 
Anxiety and Diſcontent lead to the uſe of II 
Means, and put us upon redreſſing out im. 
gin'd Grievances by unwarrantable Courſes. 

An uneaſy craving Mind is willing to pur. 
chaſe Relief almoſt "ay any Terms. A Man 
that thinks his Burden lies heavy upon him, 
uſually takes the firſt Opportunity to throw i 
off: He is too much perplex'd to ſtand ig. 
rouſſy upon Juſtice, or to attend to the Dib 
tinctions of Good and Evil. Since Virtue hab 

rov'd fo unprofitable a Quality, the anxious 
Man will think it time to get rid of it as he 
can. His Underſtanding likewiſe ſuffers"s 
well as his Conſcience; it makes him tran{- 
greſs not only the Laws of Juſtice and Virtue, 
but of common Prudence likewiſe: The Ima 
gination is often diſorder'd by Diſcontent t 
that Degree, that 'tis ready to hearken to any 
violent Counſels, and to engage in precipitant 
Practices, by which Means People are plung d 
—4 greater Evils than thoſe they ſeek t0 
avoid. ; | | 


/ Fourthly, 


"#2 Of! Cern. 
"His Creation, and 'cotitivitted all Thins 
Chance? If lb, then indeed e may 


Colour for Ohr Complaints; but «our a 


In will be to no Purpoſe, ſince 
ance Alone which has run counter 0 
dun bring us Relief. But if on the: 
We are fatisfy'd (as we have all Reaſom t be 
that the fame Power which formi 
the World, now rules and preſides ovur i, 
" there's not the leaſt Shadow of Pretenoe ſor om 
Murmuring. As he is infinitely wiſe he c 
tot but know What is beſt for us, and ache 
1 rag — he muſt needs beſtou 
which his Wiſdom ſees to be beſt: A 
all-knowing he can diſcern the Times and ge 
"ſons, when ſuch or ſuch Things would 
proper for us, and as he is Almighty de en 
ſtow them. on us whenever een 
per. 
Pen ri ' more prudent, therefore, 28 ella 
more pious, to reſign up our Wills to Proj 
dence, and acquieſce in his Piſpoſal: For nau 
God yield to the Importunity of our Cn 
plaints, his Favours would often prove: our un. 
doing, as the heathen Poet of eld 'Catiricall 
obſerv'd, that the Gods had ruin'd whole N. 
milies by granting them their Requeſts, -\And 
therefore Socrutes teaches us a very -diſerett 
Prayer: That God would give us thoſe" Thing 
"that were cunveniemt, we did not a 
"them, and refuſe us thoſe were not, though 
"we earneſtly begg'd for them. God takes a Pro 
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of (univerſal Nature at ance, and yiews 12 
utmoſt Limits af Fututity ; he foreſees F 
what Miſeries me ſhould be plung d. into, ht 
Rock we ſhould run upon if allow'd to Geer 

our own Point, and — in Mercy tre- 
—— ene — 1 
and us y our. 
now, is not an All- comprehending Wiſdom 
the ſafeſt Director of our Affairs? Om we 
have a bettct Protettinn dien dare act | 
And is it poſſible for any 2 be Kinder 
to us than that Goodneſs which is infinite? 
How unreaſonable therefore, hom unjuſt, how 
ungrateful muſt it be, to murmut at his Diſ—- 
poſal of us, and to complain as if our Merit 
and Intereſt were n by him? 1 

Having thus taken notice of the Unrea- 
b and ſome of the unhappy Conſe- 
quences of immoderate Care and Anxiety, 6, 
come in the ſecond Place to conſider = 
Reaſons we have to avoid this Vice, and the 
Obligations we lie under to be content minb 
what we laue, as the an 


us, Heb, xili. 5. 

Firſt, Now one great Reaſon againſt an 
Over-Carefulneſs, is (what Experience as well 
as Scripture: teaches us) that gur. Life conſiſteth 
not in the Abundance of Things wg poſſeſs. 
If Eaſe and Security were the natural Effects 
of Wealth; if to be rich and to be happy wete 
the ſame thing; then it were not to be on- 
der'd at, if Men were warm in a ; 
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of it: But if it neither frees Men from tba 
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"Paſſions of the Mind, nor thoſe other many 
Culamities which imbitter Life to the infetia 
Part of Mankind, why then ſhould we be f 
ſolicitous after it? Let us obſerve then a lit. 


tie; does not Envy and Ambition, does 30 


Hatred and Anger, reign more frequently au 
inſolently in the Boſom of the Wealthy tha 
of the labouring Cottager? neither are thy 
more exempt — the Diſeaſes of the Bod) 
than from the Paſſions of the Mind. Much 
Sloth and much Exceſs, as they are the Pr 
leges of a gay Fortune, ſo are often the 89 
ces of innumerable Diſeaſes, which  ſhorta 
and torment human Life: Whereas modem 
Labour and a regular Temperance will prolony 
Life, with Eaſe and Health, to the -utmol 
Period of Nature. Contentment i is more — 
found in a ſplendid Fortune than in a h 
one; Thoſe Gaicties and Pleaſures we 
ſo much deſire are attended with a ' propo 
tionable Number of Inconveniencies; alt 
more Cares, Fears, and Dangers wait upd 
the Scepter than upon the Spade. If all thy 
be true, (as moſt certainly it is) if Abund 
ance neither makes Men more wiſe nor mo 
healthy, more happy in themſelves, nor mon 
contented: with their Condition, to what End 
ſhould we be ſo anxious and ſolicitous afterit 
Not that I would here inſinuate that Wealth 
if well us'd, is either any Diſadvantage or Mi 
e to its — on the contrary * 
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Good, which thoſe who want them can pn 
enjoy in Intention ; à Treaſure certainly of no 


Satisfaction a human Creature is capable of, 
All my Deſign, therefore, was ti ſhew that 
Riches are not ſo neceſſary to our Happineſs 
as to make us over- ſolicitous for them, or not 
contented without them; that be it any 
worldly Good which we want or any ſuch 
Evil which we endure; the former are not of 
ſuch Moment, but we may be happy without 


be patient at leaſt under them. . 


ſuade us to be content with our Condition is, 
that croſs Circumſtances are ſo far from being 
always Evils, that they are often of the greate 
Service and Advantage to us. They make the 


Things here below, and diſcover how vain, 
how inconſtant, and how frail they are; and 


Repoſe which we ſo much ſeck. and labour 
for, There js nothing more apt to make. our 
Souls of a truly noble and generous Temper, 
than this Exerciſe under Misfortuges: They 
breed and train up thoſe WHO will be taught 
by them to an excellent and God-like Virtue ; 
they teach us Fortitude, Patience, Meekneſs, 

r 


them, nor the other ſo afflictive but we may 


Secondly, The next Encouragement to per- 


trueſt Repreſentation to us of the Value of all 


how inſufficient to give us that N and 


z very excellent and GagnlarBleſing.. Riche 7 
bring along with them the Pomer of doing 


ſmall Conſideration, foraſmuch as ie actun! 
Exerciſe of Humanity muſt afford the utmoſt, | 
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Marks of Virtue and Goodnefa, Then 
the Pfialmiſt obſerves would have 1 the 
literal Privilege of every one that did right 
ouſly: He would, not be afraid for Fan Dom 
2g nor far Re that flieth | 
for the Peſtilence that walketh in 3 ; 
for the Deſtruftian that waſteth in 8 | 
But God has thought fat to order Thin gs other- 
wiſe ; for if the Reward. of a was ; 
ways viſible and preſent, if Gadkneſs was a 

ays preſent Gain, > if the ways of Wiſdom 

ways of ſenſual Phaſantneſs, then would 
Covetous, the Ambitious, and the Voluptuous 
preſs into the Service, and ſerye Heaven that 
they might ſerve their A 1 the m_ 
But God intends not to at ſo 
cheap a Rate; he has ſet the Forbes Clary 
higher, and tis by. ſtruggling with: and con- 
quering our Paſſions here, that we muſt 
to receive the Crown of Glory hereafter, And 
now ſince God has made this Li for the Proof 
of our Conſtancy and Obedience, to beuneaſy 
and diſcontented looks as if we thought we 
did too much for Heaven, and-oyer-purchas'd 
the Joy of Eternity. The laſt * 
I ſhall mention to recommend Contentment, 
is the Pleaſure and Satisfaction it affords to the 
Mind. There is no Condition of Liſe into 
which we can be caſt; bot this Views gull go 
along with us and comfort us. If wehe de- 
priv d by Death of our Friends, or if à fick 
* if our Houſes are rified, and 
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a Priſon be our Habitation, there ſtill Content 
ment dwells, and ſooths all our Sorrows. © He 
that enjoys this happy Temper of Mind, i. 
free and undiſturb'd in every Circumſtance 
Life; his Spirits do not riſe and fall with hi 

Condition. The actual ſuffering of Advepſity 
does not diſorder him, much leſs the uncertain 
Fears of it. He relies upon his Innocence and 
his God, and on this Foundation he ſtands fix d 
as a Rock. Though all the Waves and Storms 
of Affliction beat againſt him from without, 
ſtill he remains calm and unſhaken within; 
and, like Mount Sion, cannot be removed, but 
ſtands faſt for ever. Though the World may 
be Maſter of his Fortune, yet he has always his 
Reaſon and his Paſſions in his own Power, His 
Mind is impregnable, and all the Shocks of Dils 
appointment can neither deprive him of - ug 
Principles or Peace, till after, however painful 
yet ſhort Duration here, he ſhall be rewarded 
with an eternal Weight of Glory. While 6 
have this View, let us, as the Apoſtle ditects, 
be careful for nothing; but in every thing by 
Prayer and Supplication make our Requeſts known. , 
unto God. And the Peace of God, which pats ; 
ſeth all Underſtanding, ſhall keep our Hearts 
and Minds through Chriſt Jeſus, e 
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Learn of me. 


80 compleat and excellent is that Syſtem of 
Morality deliver'd down to us in the New 
eſtament, and ſo agreeable are the practical 
Precepts, inculcated y our Saviour, to the. 
Light of Nature and Reaſon ; ſo happily cal- 
ulated for the Good. of Society, and ſo na- 
urally tending to promote every Man's Hap= 
dineſs in particular, that the moſt inveterate 
nemies of our holy Religion, amidſt the 
many Queries and ObjeCtions they have ſtart- 
d againſt other Doctrines contain'd in it, 
dave never been bold enough to attempt it on 
his Part; and whilſt they perſiſt in denying 
e divine Miſſion of its Author are com- 
eld to acknowledge the Divinity of its Laws. 
o other Religion that ever appear d in the 5 14 
orld, nor all the ſo-much- talk d- of Philolo- [1 
hy of the Antients, ever gave Men 1 
ch ſuitable Apprehenſions of the Deity, I 
rniſh'd them with ſuch a Set of Rules for | 
Ee 1 g 
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the Direction of their Lives. - 'To. be: fatiafind 


phers own the Belief of a Deity, but they hai 


| him to us as an omnipotent, pure, and hah 


| Repreſentation. of the Dei 


in the Truth of the Exiſtence of a God, and 
to have right and juſt Notions of his- Nati 
and Attributes, ate. the. great Faundatiogs gf 
all Religion. Moſt indeed of the old Ph 


none of them a Apprehenſions of hi 
Nature. They deſcribed him as a Being © 
be dreaded more thar to be beloved by 

kind, and look'd on him as one delighting i 
Cruelty and Revenge; and for that Reales 
endeavour'd to appeaſe him by barbarous a 
inhuman Sacrifices, But the Chriftian-Rel 
gion gives us a more perfect and lavely Che 
rater of the Divine Nature. It repreſent 


Spirit; and directs us to worthip him id 
Manner agreeable to ſuch a Nature. Aud 
is every way ti 
moſt conſonant to the Light of Nature 
Reaſon. As he is an omnipotent Spitit, 
has the Power of Creation and Prefervation 
and of informing his Creatures with Ly and 
Motion; and from our Knowledge df 
we have the moſt rational Account of tl 
Cauſe of what we'fec about us, and find 
ourſelves. As he is a pure Spirit, he is f 
from thoſe warring Paſſions, with which 0 
Breaſts are inflam'd, and conſequently 
have no Inducements to be cruel and vindi 
tive. He created all Things for bis lea 
But an holy Being can take no i in th 

| Sufferin 
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zaffetings of His Ctentuter He can have nnn 
Intereſt in our Service it mit be therefore 

for our own Benefit chat he requires Obe. 
1 8 mc Our Difobetience cary 
no way —_ he is therefore" fow 7 
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apreme of alk T T bang bimfelf; do Thirft of 
Revenge, for be is incapable of being injur'; = 
nor any ce of III will, for he created. a 
Things as they are. 1 muſt therefore necef- 
ſrily be good to all, and bis render Mercier 
muſt be aver all bis Works. — And as out . 
Saviour in His on Has given us the 
natural, perfect, aud 12 of the 
Divine Nature; fo from hitti we may likewiſe 
learn the moſt certüig and Rules for 
the Direction of ourſelves iti his Service, and 
the Government of out on Lives. All his 
Precepts and Inſtitutions are rational, juſt and 
wiſe, approving themſelves to our Under- 
ſtandings, and agrecable to our Nature and 
Being ; ſuch as are uſeful and beneficial to 
Society, tending tb the univerſal Hap- 
pineſs of Mankind, to perfect our Natures 
and exalt our Mind.. He has injoin'd nothing 
that is unreaſonable, _— or — 
nor has omitted any th ng which could rind 
to our Welfare ot the 2 * of our Creator. 
He has required nothing of us but what is agree- 
able to the regular Iaclinations of dur Natute 
our Reaſon and true Interoſt: Nor has he forbid 
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us any thing but what is un worth or unptofits. 
able, - Reproach to, our Underſiandings and, 
a Prejudice both to publick and 1 e 
ſperity. So that if we 2 a View of the 
Doctrines of our Saviour, and conſider the 
practical Duties enjoin d in his Religion, we 
ſhall plainly perceive that they do all together 
make up a far more conſiſtent and rational 
Scheme of Belief, than any other Syſtem, that 
was ever invented, or propoſed to Mankind, 
And we muſt inevitably be convinced of the 
Truth of. that Religion, that agrees with the 
higheſt Apprehenſions we can have of the 
ſupreme Being, and with the moſt juſt and 
natural Principles we feel within ourſelves,” 

But that the internal - Excellency, of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and the Divinity of its At 
thor may appear more cola, let us take 
a more particular View of what our Sayzour 

has poke us, both by his Doctrine and E. 
ample. 

n the firſt place then, let us ſee what we 
may learn from our Saviour's Doctrine. 

He tells us that he came down from Hea- 
ven to ſhew us the Way thither, 7 bring 1 
from Darkneſs to Light, and from the Power 
of Satan to God — to inſtruct us in the true 
Knowledge of our great Creator, and inform 
us of the Means whereby we might approve 
ourſelves to him. In a word, to teach us the 
Duty we owe to God, our Neighbour, and 


ourſclves, With regard to God he tells 1. 
[ 


| wade. If Ko ? * 
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that we muſt inwardly reverence and love 
him, outwardly worſhip and” profeſs him 
that we Thould *acknowledge our Dependetice 
on his Providence, and teſtify dur Confidence 
in his Goodneſs by conſtant Prayers and Sup 
plications to him that we ſhould gratefully 
own our Obligations for the Benefits We ate 
continually receiving, by as continual Thankf- 
givings and Praiſes to his Name. That we 
ſhould carefully avoid entertaining unſuitable 
Apprehenfions of him, nor pay to any other 
the Honour which is due to Him alone, but 
ſhould worſhip him in a Manner agreeable to 
the Excelleney and Perfection of His Nature, 
in Spirit and in Truth'— that We ſhould 
freely and chearfully ſubmit ourſelves to his 
Government and Diſpoſal, by bringing dur 
Wills into Conformity to his holy Will; for 
this good Reaſon, becauſe we are nothing (he 
tells us) ourſelves, 'but God is all in all. That 
"tis his Word that enlightens our Under- 
ſtandings, his Spirit that directs our Wills, his 
Providence that preſides over our Affairs: 
That all good Things whatſoever come from 
him, and that nothing is truly eſtimable, but 
what makes us acceptable to him. And that 
we may not ſatisfy ourſelves with ſaying, 
that our Inclinations are upright, he farther | 
teaches us, that we muſt teſtify the Sincerity 1 
of our Hearts, by bringing forth the viſible | 
Fruits of good Works. That we muſt de- 
monſtrate the Reality of our in ward Love to | 

| our 
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In like mannerihe: nut only anjqins us che n- 
tural Duties af Temperance, Patience, and Oan- 
tentment; with regard to ourſelves ;' but hae 
likewiſe given usſeveraladditional Pr ] 
wiſe Inſtructiana in this Part of aur Duty: 

us not only to deny all Ungedlineis 
diy Luſt in our Actions, but likewiſe 


* rify our very Thaughts, Deſires, and s- 
— 92 — 


| phy could ever teach — Things | 
pure Nature could ever ſuggeſt, of unaſſiſted 
Reaſon evet find out. Yes! tis evident, that 
as the Doctrines here mention d ate divine, ſo 
is the Author of them — as fbey game don 
from Heaven, ſo did He — as tbey are worthy 
to be reveal d by Gad, ſo was; He:worthy to 
be ſent by Him. Tis manifeſt he was one 
ho was intimately acquainted with Human 
Nature, knew all Mens Wantz Ao, Infirml- - 
ties, and = 2 to apply ſuitable Reme- 
dits. — ſtemper. mh Met 2 his 
ly. taught Men oe 
a ply ad pe ſo he like wiſe deliver- 
ed many noble Inſtructions to . in uſc- 
ful and entertaining Parables and Similitudes; 
: 4 2 making 
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making it his Buſineſs at once to inſtruck and 
delight — to excite Mens Attention, by gm. 
*rifying their Curioſity, and to quicken ther 
Memory, by applying to their Fancy. In ti 
: Parable of the Prodigal, our Saviour deſcribeʒ 
in the moſt lively Colours, the Follies ag 
Madneſs of an extravagant Way of Life, and 
the Hardſhips and Miſeries it generally bring 
Men to; 23 notwithſtanding the Hain- 
ouſneſs of ſuch Offences, how ready our hes. 
þ venly Father is to meet thoſe who return 30 
him, and how willing to paſs over their te- 
peated Provocations. The Parable of the 
good Samaritan very appoſitely teaches us, that 
we ought to extend our Kindneſs to all-that 
ſtand in need of our preſent Help and Affill- 
ance, how much ſoever they differ from us in 
Perſuaſion or Intereſt. In a word every ohe 
of our Saviour's Similitudes and Parables; and 
all his Diſcourſes, whether plain or mot g 
ſerved, are directi intended to make Men 
©. wiſer, "hap ppier; and better: To point to th 
their true Intereſt and Felicity, and inſtru6 
them ißt the moſt natural. and rational Me- 
thods of scquiting them. And as this w. 
the nee and Delign of his Dolls 
' {fo 
Secondly, we may. farther learn of 1 
his Example and Behaviour, which was evely 
way agreeable to his Precepts and Inſtructious 
e firſt of all practisd Himſelf whatever he 
6 wught- others, and laid no Burden: on his Fol- 
| lowets, 
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— haſt: be 
ivers; fit "down <<omentedrwithi having 


pres 
A. a Rule —— — Men; bor - 


recommended ith, 
Example. Not! 
who lid 


ed of Virtut and 


finely ande ; 
lity, wrote very well vn che Fafljpas, and guve 
excellent Nules for the eft and Govern- 


hear ee while th. 
dolent, 


em ſelbes livd in- 
unactide, and often vicibus; were ] 
ip with V . — pride, and frequently in-. 
fam'd with che moſt rurbplerit Paſſions, Bac 
Putters do — as Director.  Humilivy 


and a4 Submiſſion to the Di 

of Providence, Charity, and a noble & 

of the World, "are the peculiar Docrines of 
Chriſtiau ion. And his Life: Was 4 con- 
ſtant Inſtance of theſe eminent Virtues 
made it his Meat and Drink to do the Will of 
him that ſent him: It was the glorious Buſi- 
neſs of his Life 10 go about dbing Good. He 
ſubmitted tò the meaneſt Offices for the Be- 
nefit of others, and was at every one's Com- 
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mand that ſtesd in noed of his Aſſiſtance.” | 


He condeſcended to the vileſt y, (that 

of Publicans and Sinners,) when he had any 

Proſpect of them other wiſe; and — 

even content to loſe the Reputation of bei 

a good Man himſelf, rather than loſe = 

. of making others ſo. Never 21 
H 
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OY Goadndls-indet with-ſuck asg 
tns; and yet was he not the leaſt fig, 
couraged from going on as he had begun: Uu, 
wearicd in well- doing - he til endeavour d 1 
conquer Mens Malice by Kindneſs, and overs 
e Evil with Good. When be was revelel 
reviled not again, but committed bis Cauſe 
him that ju rizbteoufly. And as he by 
tiently ae the Affronts and Repr 
of the. World, ſo he deſpiſed the Vanities au 
tinſel Glories of it: To teach Men by his Be 
haviour in every Condition, to have an equal 
Mind both in Proſperity and Adverſity: 1 
comfort themſelyes under Misfortunes and I. 
uſage, with the Teſtimony-of a blamelaſi 
Conſcience, 'and a patient Ex of 
God's righteous judgment: To value that 
Honour only which comes from God, ant 
eſteem the glittering Trifles of this Worid 
of no worth, in compariſon of our Creatory 
Favour, and the unſeen Glories of the World 
to come, Such was our Savicur's Behavieus 
in the World, and ſo excellent an E | 
has he given us, that we ſhould follo 
Steps. He never faid any 82 but unn 
tended to our Admonition or Well-doin ng, nor 
did any Action but what convey'd an 1 ſell 
Inſtruction along with it. All the Miraele 
he wrought for the Confirmation of his Miß 
ſion and Doctrine, were in themſelves realſy 
uſeful and beneficial to Mankind, ard no - 
3 to ſurpriſe Men or gratify * 
rioſity 
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riofity *Inftrutting us thereby 


that all Romer 


giring us at che ſamef time an Inſtance of his 
Love and Kindneſs to Mankind, and an As- 
ſurance of God's gracious Purpoſes: towatds 


he at the ſame time open d the yes of their 
Under ſtandings, that they might ſee the Day 
ſpring on high, which was come to wifi 
chem. When he made the Deaf to heat, h 
prepared them to receive with Jay: the glad 
Tidings of the Goſpel : And when he.Gleanſed 
the Lepers from their Impurity, hel Iikewiſe 
— 


werfully-was our Saviour 's Doctrine ſeconded 
his Example, and ſo ſuitable was his:Qwn 
Behaviour in the World ta the Rules of Ag 
tion which he enjoin'd to others c and both of 
theſe were yet more ſtrongly confirm d by the 


Here the Virtues of Charity, Humility, and 


eminent and conſpicudus Luſtte. Out of his 


fervent Charity he f 


be a Ranſom ſor many In great Humility 
he took upon · him the Form of a Setvant, and 
now he ſubmits to be number d amongſt the 
Tranſ He gave the greateſt Demon 


FAT eres arri 


them. When "hn" gave Sight to the Blind. 


ainted them that he would purge them 
from the Pollution of their Sins - Thus 


ſtration of his. Charity in dying even for bis 
DA H 2 . Enemies, 
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ought” to be employ d in doing god aud 


Reſignation 20/God's Will, Which ate the par- 
ticular Glories of his Life, appear Mg mots 


to live r And N dd 
the Text requires us to learm of 


and Government in every Condition fL 
bie Law and Examples 


turn from Iniquity; ſuch las the Aſſuramce 


View of what our Saving 
bim ; Fro 
Excellency of the: Chi 


taken a curſory 


4 d Divini . Author 

tian Religion, an of its Author app 
infinitely ſuperior to p = ark any other z:a84 
you us the moſt rational Account of the Nati 

God, and directs us to worſhip him in 
moſt plain and ſuitable Manner; as it explain 
in the cleareſt Way the Duty we owe t gir 
Neighbour, and e and gives us . 
moſt excellent Inſtructions for our Direiah 


But further, as it ſets heſore us theſe adi 
ſo it likewiſe 
quires our Obſervance and Imitation of thei 
in the ſtricteſt Manner, and enforeeth thei 
by the ſtrongeſt Motives. It infinli 
Happineſs to us as the Reward. of our! Obe 
ence, and threatens —— of Þ Tormend 
as-a: Puniſhment,. for Non- 2k 
aſſures us that the Effect of Virtue even in thi 
World, is Peace and Proſperity, and that uf 
Conſequence of Vice is only Miſery and Wh 
ſatisfaction: It gives us the greateſt RDονν 
agement to- induce us to be. virtuous; a0f 


our Sins being pardon d upon à ſincere Repeat 
ance ; the gracious . weak 
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atural Aſſiſtahce of 


aden Pen ſupern 
8 | to pport 
28 the Perſtctlon and Exaltatioh of ou 
Nature and Faculties; — and the Recempence 
of a Heaven of "Happineſs in the Würd t 
come. 80 t "all | 
vocates for Infidelity and Deiſm can ay, it 
muſt be acknowledg'd that the Chriſtian RYi- 


Wer Principles of natural Religion, but 
likewiſe imptoves and enforces them, by pla- 
ing them in a better Light, and giving us gredts! 


uggeſt. 5 18 i 24A 1005 D 
Since therefore the Religion which is taught 
by our Saviour, every way anſwers all the 

Ends of Revelation: Since it ſupplies the 

Deficiencies of natural Light, 


EE 


ets forth natural Truths in their proper Light, 
nd diſcovers ſupefnatural ones in a Manner 
zgtceable + to the Majeſty of God, and *moſt- 
-ffe&tual to the. Satisfaction of the Minds of 


with what Joy and Gladnefs — 5 to hr. 
F him, the Author of eternal p ſs, and 
he only infallible Guide and Conductor thi- 
her: Let us embrace his Religion as the Re- 


ankind, and let us be 
aith, either by the open Aflaults or _ | 
ations of its modern Oppoſers, us 


H 3 
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under Trials and Af 


hat after all that this- prkfent Aids 


es and builds: upon: the? 


Evidence for thin; Than bare Reaſon could: 


| ſuitable 
Remedies to all the Defects of human Nature, 


en: With What Reverence and Attention, 


elation of God's holy Will and Furpoſes to C 
never haken in our 
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holy Miſſion, and our Attachment to his Doc- 


let us apply ourſelves to the Reformatios 
our Manners and the Amendment of our Liva 


on our Ignorances and help our Infirmities, 
who will ſupply our Im 


us with an Eternity of Glory. 


On the: Diliriher, bl - 


V hin Who is the gentleſt Maskeg 3 
Inſtructor, who will have Compalſſign 


with hi 
own all- ſufficient Merits, and reward tho 
good Works which. he himſelf has wrought in 


But in a more particular Manner, at thi 
ſolemn Seaſon in which we commemort 
the firſt Appearance of this divine Lage 
amongſt Men, let us manifeſt our Belief his 


tine, by a more ſtrenuous Practice of the I 
ties he has enjoin'd us: Inſtead of employily 
this holy Seaſon in Vanity and Folly, let" 
join with the heavenly Hoſt in Songs of Pag 
and Thankſgiving; and inſtead of running int 
Scenes of Extravagance, Senſuality and Riot 


Let us renew our Covenant with our Saviour, 
and reſolve to be true Diſciples of him who 
was made manifeſt in the F Fleſh, that be might 
deftroy the Works of the Devil ; and by 
ing out to us the way of Life and Truth, 't 
reſcue us from that Darkneſs that had over 
ſpread the World, and the more fatal 0 
that would have ſucceeded it, to place uf 
thoſe celeſtial Manſions, where there is 2 5 
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Keep ſound, Wiſdom and. Inflrudtion : So ſhall 
they r {pony SPY 29"0 
« Neck. 


HE Roy al ener of. the. Book e 
— theſe Words are ſelected, has 
under the Name of Viſdom pictur d out Reli- 
gion to us in the moſt a e and inchanti 
Form imaginable; he has repreſented her as a 
fair and elegant Miſtreſs, worthy of the Ado- 
ration and Addreſſes of all Mankind: Happy 
is the Man, he tells us, that findeth her; 
ſhe is more precious than Rubies; and all - 
can deſire is not:to'be compar'd unto ber. Length 
of Days is in ber Rig lun. pa en are | 
hand Riches and Mn” Her Ways are Ways 
of Pleaſantneſs, and all her: Paths are Peace. 
She 15 a Tree of Life to them that lay bold u 1 
ber ; and happy. is every one that retaineth her. 
And yet notwithſtanding all he ſays both of 
her Amiableneſs and Dignity, the fine Gentle- 
men of our wiſer Age can ſee no Beauty they 
ſhould deſire in her, and will neither allow 
her Form nor Comelineſs. No; theſe Men of 
H 4 Spirit 
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don'd to Formality and Preciſeneſs, to Auk 


- courſe to reſcue Religion from theſe flovenly 


any fingle Amuſement or 


Dictates of natural Reaſon would allow ben 


On TUS WIS Dou. 
Spirit and Politeneſs, as they are call d, ar wainly 
fancy themſelves, look upon Piety as an a 
and ill-natur'd Contradiction to all the innocent 
and pleaſurable Freedoms of -Converſation z 4 
Principle of Meanneſs of Soul and Rudench 
viour; and think that a Man, as fn 
he commences a good Chriſtian; is aban- 


wardneſs of Addreſs and Contradiction df 
Mind: In ſhort, to make uſe of their on 
Expreſſion, he muſt no longer think of m 
R 4 


taini 
It therefore be the Buſineſs of th D 


and degrading Imputations, to prove it to bet 
and an ornamental Qualification, and 
that in its on Nature it very highly conts. 
butes to poliſh and civilze the World. A 
indeed if we would only take a curſory View 
of the Precepts of the Chriſtian Inſtitution, 
we ſhould find nothing in them but what 
tended. to the preſent Pleaſure and Satisfattion W 
as well as future Intereſt of Mankind: In ſhart; 
there is not any one Pleaſure and Gratification, 
genteel Accoms 
pliſhment, but what is allow d of by the Chak 
tian Religion in as large a Proportion and e 
high a Degree as a Man who is g6vern'd-by tht 


to himſelf. Had Chriſt indeed like Mahomed 
enjoin'd his Followers tedious Faſtings, pain» W 
ful Pilgrimages, and what to ſome would — | 
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On Tat WIS Do 
been much worſe, à total Abſtinence 
Windy I ſhould not wonder if magy ene 
'Tis 4 hard Saying who” can bear it; but, to 
— Comfort, he has done no fuck thing,” 
like Moſes requir'd a fat Bullock out of 
—— or a — . the Fold as u Sacri- 
fice for our Sins, no Wonder if the Miſer, Uke 
the worldly- minded Gadarenes, drove 
his — e his Swine: "ES 
puts us ton at all i in obeying him, His 
Service is perfect Freedom. e Ty 
Again, nnd the Rites iid Ciao 
Chriſtianity, "like thoſe of Paganiſm," been 
many of them fo obſeene that Modeſty muſt . 
bluſh at them, aud ſo eiuer and bloody 2s to 
ſtartle Humanity irſelf, or like thoſe of che 
Jews ſo very niee and unaccountable, fo very 
numerous and difficult that it was a Toke, as 
the Apoſtle obſerves,” which they were not able 
2 the Caſe, We 
have had ſome Ground of Complaint: t 
this is ſo far from being the Caſe, that there 
is not one Rite of the whole 
Courſe of our Profeſſion, but what is comely, 
caly, and humane! In a word, Chriſtianity = 
(let your wou d-be Wits and fine Gentlemen 
rally it as long as ) is the only true 
Wiſdom; whilſt the beſt Syſtem of true Po- 
liteneſs, let it ever ſo great à Paradox, 
is to be met with in the New Teſtament, © © 
In — this, ve muſt exclude all 
thoſe miſtaken Notions'of Wiſdom and — 


On TauY Was foul 

Schemes of Politeneſs which agu. 
the unthinking Part of — all 
the outward Pomp of State and Grandewny aid 
more eſpecially, all thoſe faſhionable. Refihe, 
ments of. Vice which are as contradictury 0 
common Senſe, as they are offenſive to puꝶ 
Religion, and confine, ourſelves to ſuch Quali- 
ties as the rational Notion of good Senſe and 
true Gentility neceſſarily implies. 
The being carried about in gilt Cars trick'd 
out in foreign Gewgaws, and convoy d by 
Troop of Domeſticks, are far from being Prook 
of true Gentility. An Ape may be as polite 
as an Emperor in theſe Reſpets: Nor does it 
conſiſt. in being at the Head of faſhionable 
Amuſements, or in having what is calbd d 
Taſte for the politer Arts and Sciences. For 
even theſe very Circumſtances, as a noble Wri- 
ter obſerves, may be the Cauſes perhaps of the 
want of true Politeneſs. The Elegance of out 
Fancy in outward Things, may have made m 
overlook the Worth of inward Beauty and yd. 
portion. As Wit, without Temper and judg- 
ment, can never form a Man of true Sent 
ſo a decent Addreſs in Company, or a refill 
Taſte in Arts, without the inward Symmetry 
and Order of Mind, can never conſtitute tr 
Gentility. 90 110 
Wheie — you'll, ay, 1 this * Beauty 
to be found, and by what Means may we dily 
cover and arrive at the Attainment of it! 
Way * tis by keeping this ſound 3 the 
ext; 
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Text ; 'tis by calling back our deluded Faneies 
from the Power. of Faſhion and Cuſtom, to the 
Direction of Reaſon and Conſcience, Fer let 
a Man have never ſo much of the faſhionable 
Wiſdom of N Vp as 2 is 
only ſpeculative, and has not that Influence. 
on * Practice as the religious and ſound Wiſ- 
dom recommended in the Text, it only ſerves 
to a more inexcuſable Conyiction of out Folly. 
In antient Rome when the Empire was at its 


= 


Height, and Learning and Arts grown into Re- 


putation among them; twas the Faſhion. for 
ſuch as aim'd at being accompliſh'd Gentlemen 
to frequent Philoſophical Conferences, and to 
entertain the Compaby with Specimens of their 
Study and Learning. In conſequence to this 
it ha d e o had neither Parts 
nor Induſtry to accompliſh themſelves in this 
Manner, and yet were ambitious to ſhare in 


the Honour, made it their Practice to purchaſe 


learned Slaves out of Greece, and to carry thoſe 
about with them whatever Company they went 
into; All the Wit or Learning the Slayes could 
produce, the Maſters look d on as their own, 
and took the Glory of it to themſelves. 
However ridiculous the Affectation of this 
Practice may appear, it is hut too juſt an Em- 
blem of the Generality of Mankind, priding 
themſelves with the Attainment of miſtaken 


Wiſdom, For whilſt we are pleaſing our- 


ſelves with the Knowledge of Arts and Scien- 


ces, with the Inſight into Politicks and Laws, 


with 


8 


ere * 


with" dhe Fights or Genie or” the Foce of 
dgment, Understanding, the Peu 
3 8 Wiſdowr lies, 1 te while 2 


often no other than à pa dy lave in AN 


Servitude to Paſſion — Appetite. These like 
the Roman Gallant rule . command, And 
gut like the ae baue Greek only ſerves to furniſh 
Matter to 8 that we are 10 
really one ot the wilde for all the Widow 
we carry about us. We make an ctwa 
Flouriſh and Figure, Whilſt the inward an@ 
nobler Part is ſtill barren and neglected; which 
is like a Man's ſhewing | great Skill and Under- 
ſtanding in the choice of Paintings and Curig: 
fities to furniſh his Houſe with wk when an Rue. 
my is burning the Town all the while.” bo 
'tis the ſound Wiſdom,. that is to ſay 1 eliguon 
which is recommended by the wilel ah. 
in the Text, that is worth the keep 
carries along with it true Elegance we R 
and furniſhes out a juſt Taſte in Life and Man- 
ners: Tis this that by modulating aud tuning 
us within, and ſhedding over 2 acultic 
true Harmony and Comelineſs, hich will in- 
fallibly produce an outward Grace and Gen 
lity of Deportment, and which, as the Tame 
Author obſerves, will be an Ornament of Graty, 
unto our Heads, and a Bracelet about our Neck, 
Let us then examine ſome of the N and 
rp reaſonable Pretenſions made to Wiſdom 
rig K n g by the more refin d Part of 
or 


d, and ſee What Improvement the 
Chriſtian 


| On TAU WisPpock 1 
Chriſtian Religions if properly practis d, wonld 
make o them 2986} 0867 
The firſt L ſhall; remark, vpon de, the Prin- 
ciple of Honour," which, has always bore a 
— the World, and is 4 Form 
made uſe. of to expreſe; a Man of Worth, Yor" 
That it is a very god Qualification, is, cere 
tain, but it ſeldom or ever gers 
and we may without much Difficulty 1 
how unable it is to ſtand alone, and 8 
ceſſarily it requires the Aſſiſtanee of Sant, 


ence to ſupport and e 


give it its right Turn. a | 
The — — that in. 0 
tween Honour and Conſcience is; that the 


one relates to great, the other to good Actions; 
but if we examine this Difference more cloſe+ 


ly, we ſhall find it to be really nothing; — 


cauſe there ſeen, to be no Acts. of)! 
which are not likewiſe Acts of Goodneſs ; and 
one and the ſame Definition may ſerug them 
both, viz. 1 Aa as beſt ſuit the Dignity 
of our the, Nature f eur. ſeveral 
Relations. 38 therefore, when - regu+ 
wed by Le by gen uh — "a this 
iew, a Princi a much ſuperior to 
that of bare Honour; — 2 recommends 
Virtue to our Practice, under e r 
and higher Motives. Ane 
Again, Honour is deficient; 36363 
the ſupport of N Dy * labie od” 
ance Failures, Hud 16 Ns {1 Gold. Ir 


n Tad's WBO 
If we conſider the Behaviour of thoſe:Mey 
| who have been eſteem'd Men of mere Honous! 
 we' ſhall very-Teldoim find their Character good 
hout ; [becauſe it is regulated" rathery 
Opinion than - Reaſon; and acts mere 
Faſhion than Sobriety of Judgment: Aceh 
ingly we find that — falſe Methods em 
| "of elbe the Character of thun 
Principle. em ion ct IW wh 
One Man, for Inſtance; imagines/ dive" 
thing derogates from this'Priticipls ſo asd 
as Inconſtancy of Mind and Inconſiſtency a 
Action, and therefore cheriſhes the Spitif 
Stubbornneſs, and maintains at all Adventim 
Whatever he hath once eſpouſed: If his Bal 
be exerciſed in the Cauſe of Truth and Virtus 
it is his good Fortune; he might as well un 
in Defence of the ite 
Now Conſcience would do v 16 ſtrike l 
here, to ſoften that Stiffneſs, to teach 4hat 
there is as much Glory in retracting an EH 
as in defending the Truth; that tho to 
the impetuous Torrent of \faſhionable-Scatidal 
be the Bravery, yet to fall in with the Stream 
when the Stream flows the right Way, is ll 
wiſe the Duty of this Principle; and there's 
but little Credit in a Man's being compared u 
a Rock for its Conſtancy, when the Comp 
ſon will hold 3 and take in —_— 
its Inſenſibility. e 4, OR 
Again, we 1 850 that atorher Man wakes 
Faſſuon the Meaſure of his Honour; and * 


* 
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OncTavi WIis BHO 
e Himſelf up entirely to the Humbur 
5 e World; and therefore acts by'a very 
falſe Rule becauſe what is really baſe and 
ſcandalous is fr ty determined by che 
Multitude to be greatly generous and com- 
mendable: And on the contrary, — truly 
noble and praiſe-worthy, are very often, in the 
current Notions of che World, ed into“ 

what is mean and contemptible: 1. — — 
wiſe by a very uncertain Rule; becauſe} as the 
Cuſtom and Faſhion of the World is continu- 
ally ſhifting; fo upon theſe Grounds his Ho- 
nour muſt be continuall nanny its Direc- 


tion: Conſcience — eh 5 
here, in order to — appt t that 
ancy, which flows is ws TD 

Ira — mg WA cus ni i — 
Again, we often find ew 1 
al Rule of acting, and be who acts upon-rhis 
Principle rightly in one Reſpect, will act no- 
againſt it in others: Thus ſome, 
ho would ſcorn to injure their 
ither in Goods or N „would ink it 
o Diminution of cheit Honour to injure him 
a much tenderer Point; and would look 
pon polluted Beds, and the violated Sacred - 
eſs of Marriage Idee, to bear no ſimall Share 
— polite and genteel Part of their Cha- 
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But among the many Inſtanees uf d Ho 


nour, none are ſo ſeriouſſy defended aud del. 
berately tranſaQed, as the gratifying an un 


au lawleſs Revenge: in the Praftidergf 
r e 
Murder. 105 oi} 16 br :oidebath 


The daes of, theſo-is ſo profefiedly a Nun 
of à Gentleman's Character, that his Hanem 
is entirely loſt who will not be ready nnn 
caſion, to im an Act, that is noticuly 
offenſive; to the Laws of God and Man, but 
to Reaſon and Common Senſe: A ſliglit from 
is given, and the Death of him who gave d 
ſhall be the Satisfaction. But is these: any 
Honour in and 4 Thirſt for Blood! 
How far is ſuch Brutality removed fromthe 
| divine Generoſity of anſwering with 
Kindneſs, and Hatred with Good- will? Ori 
we take it in another View z wu en eived) 
one Injury, and are not contented wich that 
our: Adverfary cannot acquit himſelf-like/4 
Man of Honour, if he will not endeavour 
do-- us a much greater: He hath taken a 
our tion, — give him a dai 
Qhance for our Life too: The firſt Injury un 
baſe and ſcandalous, hut by doing a ſechmdi be 
will make an — — 
This is the true Language of Duelſing; un 
did this Place allow it, it might be made 
3 EE: ods 
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The Caſe of Self Murder, upon any ſevere 
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Affliction, is either an infolent Defiance or 4 
deſperate Diſtruſt of God's Providence; as tho 


the Almighty ſhould not impoſe 


upon us what 


puniſhments or Terms of Probation he thinks 


fit; or as tho' his Providence could not free us 
from, or his Grace ſu us under, any Af. 
fictions whatever: And how far is all this re- 


moved from true Honour? It's a Raſhnieſs, it 


is a Meanneſs of Soul. 
In all theſe Caſes, Confcidnee'i is — 
enlarge our Views, to inſtra@ us that every 


Part of our Duty is truly honourable, and | 


therefore every Part of it, n the foot of 
Honour, is to be perform rm'd. 


Thus mere Honour is liable to bead 


of Failures, becauſe 'it very much depends 
upon the Humours of Men; but Conſcience 
receives its Meafures of acting from the Will 
of God, and is therefore a ſteady and uniform 
Principle: It keeps its Duty in conſtant View, 
is obſtinately perfevering in well-doing, and 
takes in the whole Scope of Virtue. Honour 
is apt to yield to Hardſhips, Conſcience can 
ſurmount them all; and where mere Honour 


will almoſt unavoidably be ſubdued, Conſti- | 


ence will triumph over Shame itſelf. 

The next boaſted: Accompliſhment is that 
of Good- nature; and an excellent one it is, 
but it will require no great Difficulty to ſhew 
how ſuperior the Principle of Chriſtian Cha- 
ity is aboye the common Principle of Good- 

I nature, 


on Trxts Wiebouk _ 
nature; and what nee. it n 
a . 5; 
Now Good-nature i is rather a Temper e-tha 
a Virtue; and he that is endued with it, is in- 
debted more to his Conſtitution than his Ac, 
quiſitions for it: It is indeed a yery-amiabli 
Quality, and covers a Multitude of Impes 
fections itſelf; but till it is improved into i 
Virtue of Chriſtian Charity, we cannot cons 
ceive very highly of its — When it 
is attended with a large F — "it t gens 
breaks out into abundant Munificence, and glas 
Acts of Liberality, and degenerates into 
Principle of inconſiderate Laviſhneſs: It ſeats 
ters its Favours, it knows not where, nor-why 
ſo that its Acts of Generoſity are frequenih 
made ſubſervient to ſcandalous Purpoſes,” an 
the Goodneſs of the Nature is deſtroyed bythe 
Vileneſs of its Effects: It is much more ſtuds 
ous to gratify than to ſerve Mankind, and h 
that Means appears in many different Shapes 
Weakneſs and Extravagance. | 
That Softneſs of Temper, which will we 
ceive any Impreſſions; That Indolence which 
Will admit of all Encroachments; That Pi& 
fuſeneſs which flows out in every Channel d 
Exceſs; That jovial Diſpoſition which fallin 
with all Companies, and is ready to bear a paſt 
in every idle Frolick or vicious Intrigue, 
all paſs under the Notion of Good-nature: 
Which plainly ſhews, that the Principle d 
mere Good-nature doth really require great 


Manage 
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On TAU Wisdom 
Management, in order to be kept within * 
Bounds of Diſcretion, Reaſon, and even TE 
mon Virtue itſelf. 

But Charity riſes frow a variable Temper bo 
an uniform Duty: Charity is diffuſive without 
Prodigality, and ſtrong without Fondneſs: It 
is bounded by nothing leſs than the Univerſe, 
and it makes the Love of ourſelves. the Mea- 
ſure of our Love towards all Mankind: It 
imitates the almighty Benefactor of Mankind 
in Strength, the Purity, the Sincerity of Af- 
fection: Nothing therefore but Benevolence 
can flow from it, and its Benevolence ſtreams 
forth in every Inſtance of ſubſtantial Service: 
So that however the Principle of Good- nature 
may be beloy'd and applauded, yet jit is no 
other than weak and beggarly Elements in 
compariſon of the Perfection af Goſpel· Charity. 

In the next Place let us conſider Religion 
with reſpect to Good- Manners, which is the 
third fundamental Qualification ofa Gentleman. 

Here we muſt treat of Good-Manners, as 


ſeated in the inward Man, and nat as entirely 


conſiſting in the outward Deportment of the 
Body; the latter is an accidental Circumſtance 
only, but is frequently made uſe of to conceal 
the bad Tempers of the Mind. A good Mien, 
or Carriage of Body, moſt certainly ſets off a 
good 'Temper of Mind; but the Spring of our 
good Behaviour muſt be within: Religion muſt 
form the Man, Virtue muſt adorn his Conver- 
lation, * Religion i is decent and graceful in 

1 2 every 


4316 
in every Motion. But there are two 


7%, aig infiſt upon, via. Meekneſs "and 


with Humility, and mentions putting on th 
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every Action, Virtue is comely and engaging 
Gaſpe 
ace more 


Duties only, which I would in this Pl 


amility, St. Peter exhorts us to be clue 


Ornament F a. nieek and quiet Spirit; Term 
highly expreſſive of that Grace and Luffs 
which thoſe Tempers of Mind ſhed over al 
our Actions: And indeed if Men would bes 
careful to poſſeſs their Souls of thoſe two Vip 
tues, as to form their Bodies to the outward 
Accompliſhments of faſhionable Addreſs, the 
World would abound much more in Good. 
Manners, and be eaſed of a great deal of lu. 
fincerity : All That Complaiſance and fine 
Breeding, which Mankind is ſo fond of; j 
only an outward Profeſſion of, but is cafily ſem 
thro' if it be not founded upon, theſe Virtues: 
it is put to many Shifts to hide its Hypoctily 
and feldom meets with any other than inſia 
cere Returns for all its modiſh Inſtances d 
undeſigning Civility : For Men are quick 
ſighted enough, and will never eſteem hin 
one of Good-Manners, who is ſuch in Appeat- 
ance only; who, to gain a Point, or camp 
with Faſhion, will keep his Mind and Bady 
upon the ſtretch to behave with Decorum, 
and practiſe over a few formal Ceremonies: 
But who, if he be taken in an unguarded Hou 
in a Place where he does not think himſel 
obliged to obſerve the Niceties of Behaviour, 
| 5 
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+ haighty and furious: A Lien in his vast, 
and frantick among his Ser vants. 

But the meek and humble Chriſtian is ever 
affable and condeſcending, open and free in 
his Carriage, and procures that hearty. Friend- 


1 6 
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ſhip from others, which, he is ever ready to 


expreſs towards them. Humility makes a Man 
erfectly eaſy in himſelf, and Meekneſs renders 
im entirely agreeable to others: The Chear- 
fulneſs of innocent Mirth is the conſtant Re- 
ſult of the former, a general Loye and Eſteem 
among his Acquaintance of the latter. 
The Modeſty of Deference to Superiors; the 
Agrecableneſs of preferring our Equals in Ho- 
nour, and provoking them in Love; the en- 
ng Methods of Condeſcenſion to Inferiors, 


gag! 
the ſoft Diverſions of Tenderneſs, which turn 


away Wrath; the mild Yieldings: of Meeknels, 
which pacify great Offences, are the ingratia- 
ing Circumſtances of true Endearment; which 
produce all the Sweets of Converſation, with- 
out the Intermixture of thoſe many Piques and 
Animoſities, which a peeviſh, haughty Behavi- 

our never fails to create and foment. 
Theſe are the Inſtances of Good-Manners 
which are really wanted in the World, and 
thus ought we to adorn our Lives, if we would 
do Juſtice to the Beauty and Majeſty of the 
Goſpel Inſtitution, Sullenneſs and Severity of 

Behaviour, are no Parts of Chriſtian Qualifica- 
tion; and therefore we ought to ſhed over our 
Devotion all that Luſtre, which open Honeſty 
and good Senſe, which generous Kindneſs and 
1 fine 
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fine Breeding, can beſtow to make it amiable; 
This, this is ſound Wiſdom, and all the Pre. 
tences to Wiſdom of any other kind are un 
and frivolous: For the World too often con- 
fers the Character of Wiſdom upon ſeveral 
human Endowments and what are called 

teel Accompliſhments, yet not any of 5 
Endowments or Accompliſhments, no, 

all of em together, can prevent a Man — 
being a Fool. Many ' Proofs of this we meet in 


every Day" s Experience, and many 'Examples 
of it are given us in holy Scripture, The rich 
Man in the Goſpel for Inſtance, according , 
the vulgar Standard, muſt certainly — 

very wiſe Man: He was Maſter o Buſine 
and Management, had i improv'd his Eſtate, and 
enlarg'd his Barns, had heap d together Wealth, 


and was wiſe enough to reſolve to enjoy what 
he had got, and yet how emphatically 
this Man pronounc'd a Fool in his Summons 
from God: Thou Fool this Night ſhall thy du 
be requir'd of thee, and then bv ſhall * 

Things be that thou haſt provided? 
Achitophel a Man of ſuch worldly Know- 
ledge and Sagacity, that his Counſel upon all 
Occaſions, as the ſacred Story informs us, "Ws 
as if a Man had enquir'd at the Oracle of God; 
and yet this mighty. Man of Wiſdom under- 
ſtood no better than to lay violent Hands upon 
himſelf, and, after a trifling Affront, to de- 
prive himſelf at once both of the Enjoyment 
of this Life, and the Hopes of a future. Upon 
the whole then we ſee the Gracefulneſs and 
Generolity 
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Generoſity of the Chriſtian Religion; and bow 


much ſuperior the ſound Wiſdom it imparts, 
is to the fiſhionable Wiſdom that the Gene- 
rality of Men boaſt of, Here then let the 


Men of. Station and Fortune, who know not 


the Brightneſs and Dignity of a truly Chriſtian 
Behaviour, conſider how they have miſtaken 
their Character; and in a ſteady Performance 
of every Virtue form their Lives upon the ex- 
act Square of Goſpel Duty: For true Honour 
is not that which ſtandeth in outward Splendor, 
nor that is meaſured by glaring Popularity : 
Religion is the Excellency of Man, and Virtue 
is his real Perfection. 

Here let thoſe, the Goodneſs of whoſe Tem- 
per is inclin'd to overflow in Acts of Kindneſs, 
joyfully improve their natural Diſpoſition into 
the Perfection of all Virtues, That of Chriſtian 
Charity. 

Here let thoſe who labour to oblige the 
World, by appearing agreeable in 2 
and graceful in Behaviour, learn to be what 
they deſire to ſeem to be, modeſt, courteous, 
meek, and humble. 

In ſhort, let us all look up to our moſt holy 
Religion far our Accompliſhments, and regu- 
late our Behaviour by the Precepts of it: We 
ſhall thereby be held both in the Admiration 
of Men and the Favour of God ; and thoſe 


119 


Virtues, which are an Ornament of Grace unto - 


our Heads here, will become unto us a Crown 
ol eternal Glory hereafter. Amen. 94 
14 On 
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Therefore all Things whatſoever you would that 
Men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo. 4 
them: For this is the Law and the Prupheti 


2D as you would be done by, is a Maxim 
that waits at the Door of every one 
Lips, but lodges in very few Hearts; "Uh 
common Topick of Diſcourſe, but too ſeldom, 
I fear, the Standard of Practice. Jews and 
Gentiles as well as Chriſtians have extolld 
and admir'd it. Amongſt the firſt it was em- 
braced by the moſt eminent Party of them, 
the School of Hillel. Amongſt the latter ith 
well known that Severus, one of the beſt and 
wiſeſt of the Roman Emperors, was ſo charm- 
3! ed with it that he cauſed it to be inſcribed a 
Pl his Motto upon his Banners. It may juſtly 
| therefore ſeem a Wonder that fo little Fruit 
ſhould fpring from ſo pregnant a Root. We 
are all very willing indeed to take the Ad- 
vantage of it to ourſelves; ready enough to ax 


others when we think that we are ill- treated 
x , 


On doing as we would be done by. 
by them, F they are 2 egen 
lane by, but too rarely put che 
to ourſelves. On the contrary, — ices- of 
Fraud and Deceit are become ſo faſhionable 
that the Character of being an honeſt, good- 
natured Man is made to ſignify the ſame as 
Fool, Whilſt Craft and Oppreſſion lord it 
through the World as ſhining Characters; 
and — be able to cruſh a Brother, or out- 
wit a Neighbour, is eſteem'd an Indication of 
Wiſdom and Policy. In oppoſition therefore „ 
to theſe prevailing Miſchiefs, it ſhall be the 9 
Endeavour of the following Diſcourſe to in- 
vite a Recovery of this abandon'd Precept, 
and to prove how much it is both our Duty 
and Intereſt to do unto others whatſoever we 
would that they ſhould do unto us. : 
From the Words of the Ein "then the 
three follo uiries naturall e 
Firſt, — Nature, — and 
Excellency of the Rule itſelf? 
Secondly, In what Senſe it is ſaid to be the 
Law and the Prophets ? 
And, laſtly, what Inducements we have 
to put it in practice. 
And Firſt, as to the Nature of this Rule : 
It is the moſt plain and obvious; for as all 
_ have an equal Occaſion to make uſe of 
ſo it is equally adapted to all Apprehen- 
an It only requires of us, that when we 
have any Tranſactions with our Neighbour, 
to change Places with him in our Thoughts, | 
to 
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to ſuppoſe ourſelves in his Condition, and hs 
in outs, and _ to look into our Breaſts and 
py ut this plain Queſtion" to ourſelves ; Would 

myſelf ap ws. that another in the ſame 


| Circumſtances ſhould thus deal with me? I 


not, why then do I act in this Manner tos 


wards him? 4 * 
N And a this i (0 be the Rüle of o 


tions to Men in all Circumſtances and Condi 
tions, ſo it is likewiſe to extend to all Men 
whatever. We are required to obſerve it, not 
only towards Friends and Bene factors, but to. 
wards Enemies and the Injurious; not on 
towards thoſe of the ſame Country or Com- 
munion, but towards all of whatſoever Perſuas 
ſion or Climate. It is to be extended to all kinds 
of Action and Intercourſe, to Matters of Chas 
rity and Beneficence, as well as Equity and 


; Juſtice, and to negative as well as "poſitive 


Duties. It obliges publick Societies as well as 
private Perſons : Governors and the Governed 
are bound by it alike; ſo that without Dil 
tinction, without Limitation, it takes in the 
whole Species. Whoever bears the Impreſg of 
God on his Forehead, though he carry that 
of the Beaſt on his Heart, is {till to be treated 
agreeable to this rule, 

But excellent as this Rule is, and to be 
praiſed univerſally, yet it is not an abſolute 
or unlimited one; becauſe there may happen 

a great many Caſes, wherein we are by ne 


means obliged to grant that to others which 
we 


on doing as we would be dime Ey. 

we ourſelves, were we to change Circumſtan- 
ces, might defire, unreaſonably defire of them. 
For though we might not defire any thing, 
which comes not to us under the Notion of 
Good, yet through the Weakneſs of our Un- 
derflandinigs, and the Power our Paſſions have 
to corrupt their Sentence, we frequently take 
that for Good which is very far from being 
ſuch, and covet rather Things ſuitable to the 
debauched Reliſh of our Tempers than what 1s 
agreeable to Truth and Equity. And if our 
Deſires be exceſſive and irregular, thoſe Ac- 
tions will be alſo ſuch which receive their 
Meaſures from them, and conſequently can 
never be ſuppoſed to be any Part of our Sa- 
viour's Meaning. A Benefactor, for Inſtance, 
is by no means oblig'd to grant unmerited 
Favours to every one that asks of him, though 
conſcious that he might himſelf have ſuch ex- 
travagant Deſires were he ever to become the 


Object of another's Beneficence. A Magiſtrate 


in order to deal equitably with a Criminal is 
not to conſider what Fear or Self- Love would 
cauſe him to deſire, was he in the place of 
the Offender, but What Reaſon and the Pub- 
lick Good would oblige him to acknowledge 
was fit for him to expect. So that in prac- 
tiſing this Rule we are obliged to do unto 
others not what any unreaſonable Paſſion or 
private Intereſt would prompt us to defire of 
them, but what is fit and lawful for us to de- 
mand, and would be baſe and inhuman in 
them to refuſe. This 


rap. : 
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This Rule, thus limited, the Equity of it þ 
ſo very apparent that there's little or no Oc 
ſion for * Proof of it. This is a Maxim 

which we all aſſent to, not by Force of Argu- 
ments, or anylong Train of Conſequences, but 
it maſters our Underſtandingsby its native Evi 
dence ; and thoſe who ſwerve from it the molt 
in Practice are ſtill obliged to acknowledge the 
Juſtice of it in Theory. There muſt be ge- 
ceſſarily ſome juſt Meaſure, ſome common 
Standard by which all Men are mutually ob- 
liged to regulate their Conduct; and there 
can poſſibly no better be invented and fixed 
on than that equal and righteous Rule of the 
Text. There is an actual Equality of Nature 
in all Men, and a Poſſibility of Equality of 
Condition too one Time or other; and there 
fore tis naturally fit and reaſonable that we 
ſhould carry an even Hand between outrfſelye 
and our Neighbours, and deal with them, # 
in a Change of Circumſtances we would wilt 
to be dealt with ourſelves. For this is I 
Law and the Prophets. It is that Uprightaels 
which is required by the Law, as expounded 
and confirm'd by the Prophets; which ſeem 
to be thus expreſs'd, in oppoſition to the vait 
Ceremonies and Obſervances of the then Pha- 
riſaical Tribe; ſhewing them that Chriſt 
Doctrine is entirely 5 to the Law, 
taken in a right Senſe, and that whatever 
Rules of the ſecond Table are delivered in the 


Law of Moſes, and afterwards explain'd and 
| inſiſted 
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inſiſted on by the Prophets, are virtually con- 
tained in this Precept: And further, it migKk» 
be ſhewn, that not only our Duty to our Fel- 
low-Creatures, but that we owe to our Crea- 
tor, is likewiſe included in it; but I ſhall 
confine myſelt to the former, and point out a 
few Inſtances. wherein it tends to the Good 
both of publick Communities and private 
Perſons. 1 2 | 

Firſt then, a due Attention to this Rule 
would in a, great Meaſure prevent the Wars 
and Bloodſhed, which make ſuch Havock in 
the World. For though it by no Means re- 
ſtrains its Profeſſors from a juſt and neceſſary 
War, to preſerve the Poſſeſſions or ſupport 
the Rights of a People; yet it would prevent 
that Cruelty and Rapine, that Deſolation of 
Countries and Convulſions of n which 
are not more the Infelicities than the Re- 
proach of Mankind, and would hinder Princes 
from unjuſtly invading one another's Domi- 
nions, and involving whole, Nations in Blood, 
through a Thirſt of Ambition only, or mere» 
ly for what they could get. It is ſaid, that 
the Turks before they enter upon a War con- 
ſult their Great Mufti or High- Prieſt, about 
the Lawfulneſs of the Enterpriſe; and the 
Pagans of old uſed ſolemnly to adviſe with 
their Oracles in ſuch Caſes : But there is an 
Oracle in our own Breaſts, which, if duly 
conſulted, would ſoon determine the Legality 
a well as Neceflity of any War. This _—_ 
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be like Socrates's Genius or good Angel, whit 
was obſerved by himſelf generally to cautian; 
but never to inflame him; which, .L:remem- 
ber Tully ſays, is no more than the conſtant 
Genius of every wiſe Man. Nay, amvonpit 
the Romans themſelves, who were a graſping 
and warlike Nation, they did not think 
Thing lawful to them, that had the longeſt 
Swords ; For their own Hiſtories lay frequents 
ly a Blot upon ſuch Achievements. So Fu 
leaves upon Record, that the War againſt 
Crete was occaſioned by Avarice, and not 
Juſtice :: And | Marcellinus, ſpeaking of the 
Enterpriſe upon Cyprus, ſays the very ſam 
Thing. Nay, Petronius Arbiter has blaited 
almoſt all the Glory of the Raman Arms, by 
ſaying, what may as juſtly be ſaid of #n overs 
reaching Neighbour of our own, That whatever 
Land or Region, be it ever ſo diſtatit, had 
Gold and Treaſures, it was ſure to be deem 
an Enemy to Rome. —— 
But if Princes and great States be not to be 
reſtrained by this Law, and Force muſt be iht 
ultima ratio Regum, yet the Application of 
between private Perſons in their Commem 
with one another, would be of the utmoſt 
Advantage, and have the greateſt Influence 
upon human Affairs. This one eaſy, intel. 
gible Rule would look Malice dead, and 
Envy a-bleeding at its Feet, ſmooth the Brow 
of Wrath, and give a Tin&ure to the pal 


Face of Revenge, and would prevent all the 
Frauds 


_ 
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Frauds: and ns which the World is 
haraſs'd with, and which are otherwiſe 
ſcarcely curable by any Judicatories or Puniſh- 
ments that Governors can invent. For this 
detects, convicts, condemns and ſhames them 
ab a Bar which no Man can appeal from, or 
except againſt. In human judicatories Men 
may hope tb conceal their Miſcarriages, or at 
leaſt to palliate them; or. if that cannot be 
done, they can outface them at worſt; 
can hope either by Defe&t of Evidence to e 

cape the Trial, or by Power or Pelf to elude 
the judgment: But here a Man's ſelf becomes 
his Witneſs and his Judge, and will give an 
irreverſible Sentence againſt him. No Man 
therefore that conſults this Oracle, will find 
in his Heart to oppreſs his Neighbour with 
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er- 

Power, or vex him by Litigiouſneſs; to un- 8 

„ dermine him by Fraud, or overreach him by 1 
108 Cunning ; for it will inform him, that. in ſo | 


doing he by no Means acts agreeable to his 
own Deſires and Expectations. 

This taking an Eſtimate. of others by. our- 
ſelves, would likewiſe check that Tomas of 
faſhionable Scandal and Detraction which at 
preſent overruns the World, For however we 
may deem it a polite Accompliſhment, make 
it the Sauce to all our Converſation, and plume 
ourſelves upon the Art of defaming well, yet 
if we would but look inward alittle, lend an 
Ear to the Voice of Nature which commands 
us to do as we would be done by, it would ſaga 

| make 
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3:3 Oz doing ai wo-wauld ie d 
make us tender of our Neighb 
and Reputation. We could not but obſery 
and be directed by this juſt, this equitable A& 
monition, unleſs, like the deaf Adder, we ſtay 
our Ears againſt the Charms of Juſtice; and 
caſt Reaſon into a mortal Lethargy. "Fora 
think it but juſt that a candid Interpretation 
ſhould- be put upon our own Behaviour 
therefore we are but true to our own Pray 
ples, we ſhould interpret other Mens Words 
and Actions in the ſame charitable Manner. 

The Obſervation of this Precept would like 
wiſe cure that ill- natur d Humour of upbraid 
ing one another with paſt Follies or Miſcatth 
ages: Tis hard, no Time or Merit ſhould 
face human Miſconduct; and we ourſelg 
ſhould be very loth to be reproached with thi 

Follies we have. overgrown, or the Vices we 

have repented of forſaken ; that Sorrow 

ſhould not be allowed to cover our Shame, 

nor Repentance ſufficient to draw a Veil o 

paſt Errors: Beſides, this Practice is ſure 

recoil on thoſe who are guilty of it; for thoſt 
who are ſo inhumanly dealt by, will not fall 
to right themſelves on ſuch implacable Me 
by way of Repriſal. And who is there thi 
has not Spots enough, if Envy pry into them! 

and whole Picture will not look hideous 4 

drawn by Ill-nature in Gall and Soot > Wha Bl 

is there that has not been miſtaken in M 

Youth? Who has not been tempted, ſurp tic 

and abus d one time or other? Who has * 


A * 


4 + LIME acl 8 3 
had his Prejudices of Education,” or been over- 
ſeen in the Management of himſelf?” 80 that 
if it muſt be the way of the World'evetlaſt- 
ingly to blaz on one another's Follies, he that 
bas the beſt Opinion of himſelf will find he 
muſt fall in his Value, and be convinc'd that, 
by keeping alive the Failings of others, he has 
deen as improvident to himſelf, as he was in- 
exorable to them. UTR oy 8 
It is recorded by Panſanias, as the Wiſdom 
of the Macedonians, that in none of their Con- 
queſts they ever erected any Trophies of their 
Victory, leſt whilſt they perpetuated the Me- 
mory of their Succeſs, they perpetuated like- 
wiſe the Quarrel, and by thus keeping alive 
the Remembrance of their Enemies Shame, 
they ſhould keep. alive their Hatred too; and 
provoke them to watch an Advantage by ſome 
fatal Revenge to expunge their own Infamy. 
And now the Injuftice and Inequality of the 
Proceeding we have been ſpeaking againſt, is 
glaringly expos'd by the Rule in 'the Text. 
For ſurely I believe every one would be deſi- 
rous that his own blind Side ſhould be con- 
ceal'd; that a Veil ſhould be drawn over his 
Blemiſhes, and an Act of Oblivion be paſs'd 
upon his former Miſcarriages; that he ſhould 
be taken for what is, and not for what he 
was. Therefore, upon the Rule of Equity, 
thus ſhould it be done by every one to his 
Neighbour. _R 
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#49 On doing ar e m be d ty 
The Obſervation of thb Rule wonld likes 
wiſe at once prevent moſt of thoſe Severitia 
that Chriſtians aſe towards one another on this 
account of Religion. For as for thols bl 
Zealots, who are always the moſt fierce and 
forward for Perſecutions, though they have litth 
or no Conſcience, yet they cannot be without 
this Principle of dell. Love: ſo that by turning 
the Tables only, and changing the Scale, they 
cannot but fee how Things look on both Sides, 
* for Example, I 8 fain * _— be 
Opinion; yet ſince it will not well 
bay lhe him o'the Head if he be not, for? 
find I would not be ſo dealt with in the like 
' Caſe ; and that he has as much Right to pets 
ſecute me into his Opinion as. I have to fore 
him into mine; Or ſuppoſe, I ſhould be glad 
that the Way I haye choſen ſhould be encolw 
rag'd, and the cohtrary diſcourag'd; FO 
by looking into myſelf I find I cannot doch 
another Opinion, I ſhould not deem it meet 0 
ſtarve chole that diſſent from me, or to n 

them up to my Standard. | 

On the for th Side, as for thoſe guete 
P who are apt to complain before they 
are hurt, and reflect on their Governors under 
the Notion of Perſecution ; their Noiſe would 
be ſtill'd, if they attended a little to this Rule 
of Equity. "Tis true I would have my Con- 
ſcience to myſelf, and think it very tyraimicl 
that any body ſhould im un upon me to be- 


keve as he pleaſes: But the „if I muſt have 
my 


r 


m N mut 1 RE my. Will ? 
arms ſt. in the State, and . 
in Power and Authority equal with 9 5 
the eſtabliſh's Church, or ele. think my LG 
perſecuted? , No ſure, if I refſect upon 
a little, I ſhould ſoon'be convinc I that if 
Religion was the publick Eſtabliſhment, and at 
in Power, I ſhould; certainly encourage and 
prefer thoſe that thought as I did; and this 
100 without incurring the odioug Name of a 
perſecutor. Since therefore I ould: think it 
lawful to do this, were the Caſe my own, I 
cannot with any Reaſon complain if thus much 
and no more be done to me. In ſhort, in the 
regular and uniform Obſervance. of this Rule 
both in Church and State, both in publick and 
private Concerns, conſiſts that uniyerſal Juftice 
which is the Perfection of all Virtues, the Bean- 
ty of all Actions, and the Glory and Advan- 
tage of every. rational Creature, It is that 
Rule of Righteouſneſs, which if generally 
practis'd, would introduce into t the World = 
ſocial Harmony and mutual Confidence which 
make up the ſupreme Happineſs we are capa- 
ble of in this Life. Impartial unbounded 
juſtice is the Queen of moral Virtues; all the 
reſt are of her Train and-Retinge, conſtantly 
paying their, Attendance on, ber, and regularly 
appearing or diſappearing with her: So: that 
unleſs a People are under her Influence. and 
Direction, they can neither be 0G happy, | 


or wiſe, _ | 
MS.” . 


132 On doing as we would be done by," 
And as the Practice of this Rule is condu- 
cive to the outward Proſperity of Mankind 
ſo is it likewiſe to their inward Satisfaction 
and Peace, All the Pleaſures and Enjoy» 
ments of Senſe are of no Value in compariſon 
with that Sweetneſs and Generoſity of Tem- 
per, from whence flows the Practice of uni 
verſal Juſtice. © For whatever may happen, t 
how malicious Interpretations ſoever may be 
made of a Man's Actions, yet whilſt he is ſure 
he has been true to his own Conſcience and 
this upright Principle, he is not only abo 
the Malice and Follies of Men, but above the 
Fear and Suſpicion of Miſchief to befal him: 
| Or if he chance. to meet with ill Treatment 
from Men, he can eaſily bear it; becauſe he 
is ſure he has not deſerv'd it. This platid 
Retreat into a Man's Self is the great, the on- 
ly Aſylum from Troubles abroad; and the 
Reflexion upon a Man's Integrity in this great 
Point, is the principal Conſolation of human 
Life. Ws 
With this the good though afflicted Fob 
comforted himſelf in Adverſity: I delivers; 
ſays he, the Poor that cried, and him that "bad 
none to help him. The Bleſſing of bim that was” 
ready to periſh came upon me; and I cauſed tht 
Widow's Heart to fing for Foy. I put Ot 
Righteouſneſs and it clothed me, and my Fug. 
ment was as a Robe and a Diadem. I was 
Eyes to the Blind, and Feet was I to the Lame.” 
In all which that good Man elegantly 3 


ents 
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ſents the great Support it afforded him in his 
Adverſity, to think that he had dealt merci- 
fully by others in his Proſperity, In the ſame 
manner David. likewife comforts. himſelf in 
his Troubles: They rewarded me, ſays he, 
Buil for Good; but as. for me when. they «were 

my Clothing was Sackcloth, I behaved 

* if it bad been my Friend or my Bro- 
2 And then appeals to God upon the ſame: 
Judge me, O Fm corded #0 to thy Righte- 
oujnejs. 

_ the other Side, what an Aggrava tion of 
our Trouble would it be ſhould Adverſity be- 
fal us, if we had Cauſe to make this bitter 
Reflexion: Thus and thus ] deal with others 
in my Proſperity, and now it is come home 
to me. I had no Senſe of Equality and Hu- 
manity towards others then, and I muſt now 
juſtly expect they Il have none towards me. 

What Anguiſh muſt Adonibezec be under, 
when his Guilt extorted this ſad Acknow- 
ledgment from him: :Three/core and ten Kings. 
having their Thumbs and Toes cut off gather'd 
their Meat under my Table. As I have done, ſo 
God hath — me. And it muſt be a heavy 
Aggravation of Hamax s Shame and Sufferi 
that he muſt be hang'd on the ſame Gallows. 
he had provided for the pious. but brow-beaten. 
Merdecai, And, to mention but one more 
Example of this kind, what Agony of Mind- 
mult Toſeph's Brethren be in, when they 

K 3 themſelves 
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themſelves carye to be in Straits, and relle 
on their former unnatural Dealing with "their 
Brother? We are verily guilty, ery d they, on. 
cerning our Brother, in that we- the An 
guiſh of his Soul when be beſought us,” and u 
would not hear ; ITY rs thes Difies vols 
wpon us. 5 

Since then this Precept of our Savioul 36 6 
fundamental and neceflary, ſo comprehenſive 
a Rule of Life and Manners, and every way 
ſo conducive both to our outward Proſperity 
and inward Satisfaction; how inexcuſable 
muſt thoſe be, who, through the whole Cot 
duct of their Lives, pay little or no Regard 9 
it? Who lay down another Rule to them- 
ſelves, of doing to others as they have bee 
done by, inſtead of, as they would have been 
done by; or, what is ſtill worſe, treat othen 
directly contrary to what they either hay 
2 or with to be treated by them: Who 

reſs and trample upon their Inferiors, . 
vi their Betters, and defraud their 
Who carry on their lawleſs Paſſions Withoit 
Reſtraint, to the Injury of their Neighbours 
Property, Reputation, and Bed: Who'meat- 
ly make themſelves the only Center of il 
their Actions and Defign, and regard nothing 
that is without them, any farther than as it 
may be ſerviceable to their own Intereſts and 


Enſoyments. 
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On doing as eewnld" bs done by. 
Do we profeſs burfelves to be the Diſ- 
| ples of UNH teous ful; and can we 
rally think ourfelves 1 Nee profeſc, 
while we are continually breaking this Pre- 
cept of his, on which the Morulit of his 
Goſpel, as well as the Law and the Prophets, 
depends? We may boaſt as. much as we 
pleaſe, that we have all Knowledge and afl 
Faith, that we ſpeak - with Tongues. and 
underſtand Myſteries; but yet, if we do not 
govern our Lives by ſuch moral Truths as 
this propounded in the Text, our Aſſent to 
revealed ones will be of little Service to us. 
Let us profeſs and believe as much as we will, 
unleſs we deal by others as wwe would deal by 
ourſelves, all our Profeſſion and Faith is in 
vain, 

If therefore any of us have hitherto been 
remiſs in complying with this Duty, and neg- 
lected to treat our Fellow-Creatures * with 
that Righteouſneſs and Humanity which they 
might juſtly expect from us; if we have 
not executed tfue judgment between Man 
and Man, but have injur'd our Neighbour 
either in his Property or Fame; if we have 
ſpoiled the Poor by Violence, or kept back 
from the Debtor his Pledge ; ; if we have 
withheld our Bread from the Hungry, or 
retuſed to clothe the Naked with a Garment, 
let us immediately reflect on the Baſeneſ and 
Injuſtice of ſuch Actions, and how different 
K 4 they 


136 On doing at ue would be done by, 
they are from what we would have dang to 
ourſelves. And if we have any Regard" 
Virtue or Religion, for the Happineſs of 5 
ciety, or our own true Intereſt and Satisfaction 
for the Favour of Heaven in this Life, or the 
Reward of it in the next, let us labour to be 
juſt, merciful, and charitable to one anothe, 


and do unto others whatſoever we would that 
they ſhould do unto us, 
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I know that there is no Good in them, but for 
a Man to rejoice, and to do good in bis 
Life. " | 


HIS Book of Ecclefiaſtes gives us an 
Account of the ſeveral Experiments that 
Solomon had made, in order to the finding out 
wherein the Happineſs of Man conſiſts in 
this World. And theſe Words are one of 
the Concluſions he drew from thoſe Experi- 
ments, | | 

No Man had ever greater Opportunities of 
trying all the Ways; wherein Men generally 
ſeek for Contentment, than he had; and no 
Man did ever more induſtriouſly apply him- 
ſelf to, or took greater Liberty in, enjoying 
thoſe good Things, that are commonly moſt 
admired, than he did : And yet, after all this 
Labour, and all his Enjoyments, he found 
nothing but Emptineſs and Diſſatisfaction. 
He thought to become happy by Philoſophy, 


giving his Heart, as he tells us, to ſeek and 
ſearch 
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ſearch out all the Things that come 10 paſe under 


the Sun: Yet; upon Trial, he found all this 
to be Vanity and Vexation of Spirit. 
He applied his Mind to Political Wiſdom, 
and other Sorts of * Knowledge ; and his At. 
tainments in that kind were greater than of 
any that went before him: Vet he e 
perienced at laſt, that in Viſdom was much 
Grief ; and be that increaſeth Knowledge in. 
Cxeaſeth Sorrow... 
He proved bis Heart (as he tells us) with 
Mirth and Wine, and all forts of ſenſual 
Indulgences and Pleaſures, to find If -theſc 
were good for the Sons of Men: And yet 6 
far was he from his deſired Satisfaction in thel: 
Things, that he (ver. 2.) was forced to ſay of 
Laughter, that it was mad, and of Mirth, 
what Good doth it ? „ 
He turned himſelf to Works of Pomp 


and Magnificence: he built bim flately Palace, 
and made him Gardens, Vineyards, Orchards, 


and Fountains. He increaſed his Poſſeſſrons, 
and "87 6 Silver and Gold, and the prec- 
reaſures of Kings, and of the Province. 


He got him a vaſt Retinue, and kept the molt 


| the Sun, 


ſplendid Court that ever any Prince -of that 


Country did: Yet he tells us, when be came 
to look upon all the Works, that his Hands hai 


wrought, and on the Labour that he had l. 


boured to do, behold all was Vanity and Neu. 
tion of Spirit, and there was no Profit under 


But 


| On. deing Good. 
— But wherein then is there any Profit, if not 

thy in theſe Things? What is that Good, that 
| U the Sons of Men are to apply themſelves to, 
. in order to their living as happily, as the 
At. state of Things here will allow? "This 
n of ueſtion he thus reſolves in che Words of 

dhe Text, I h (faith he) that there it no 
good in them, but for a Man to rejoice and te 
do good in bis Life. That is to fay,' : 

by I have found by long Experience, that 
« all the Happineſs that is to be found iu 
* the good Things of this Life, ariſeth from 
theſe two 1 rejoicing in the Enjoy- 
ment of 'em, and daing good to others 
« with them while we lire“ 

But in treating of theſe Words, 1 ſhall ! in- 
vert the Order in Which. they are put in the 
Text, and ſhall firſt ſpeak of doing good, 

tho' it be named laſt: And ſhall. afterwards 
ſhew what is here meant by rꝙoicing, for 


ws doing good is the Foundation of Joy. There 
, can be no true Joy in the Poſſeſſion or Uſe 
bad of any worldly Bleſſings, unleſs we. can ſatisfy 


ourſelves we have done ſome good with them. 
It is the doing good that ſanQtifies all our 
Enjoyments, and makes them . of Sa- 
tisfaction and Delight. 

Firſt, then, let me recommend to you 


6 the Practice 'of doing good upon ſeveral 
* Conſiderations. 


Secondly, I mall repreſent the Practicable- 
neſs of it, by ſhewing the — Ways which 


every 


t49 On doing Good. 
' every Perſon (though in the meaneſt Circiim. 
ſtances) is capable of doing good.  ,. 
And laſtly point out the rejoycing recom 
menged in the Tegrt. 
The firſt Thing, then, is to re gend 
the Practice of doing good in our Life. 
But fo copious is my Theme, that I know nat 
where to begin to ſpeak, either of the Obs 
ligations that lie upon us, or of the Benefits 
and Advantages that accrue to us from this 
Virtue ? Or having begun, where to make an 
End: The more we conſider it, ſtill the 
more and the weightier Arguments preſent; 
themſelves to us, to engage us in the Practice 
of it; and the more we practiſe it, ſtill the 
more ſhall we deſire ſo to do, and the more 
happy and joyous ſhall we find ourſelys 
to be. 0 1; 
For to do good is nothing elſe but toad 
according to the Frame and Make of your 
Beings : It is to gratify . thoſe Inclinations; 
and Appetites, that are moſt ſtrongly roated 
in our Natures; ſuch as Love and natutal 
Affection, Pity and Compaſſion ; a Deſire of 
Friends, and a Propenfity to ſocial” Union, 
And what are all theſe, but ſo many 
Stimuli, ſo many powerful Incitements 
Nature to put us upon doing good Offices to 
one another ? 
To do good, is the End of all thoſe Ac- 
quiſitions, of all thoſe Talents, of all thoſe Fa- 


* vours and Advantages that Heaven has bleſſed 
| us 


S . 
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us with, it is the 
them to. If we do not employ them thi 
way, we are ſo far from being better for them, 
that they only pore a Snare and Deluſion to 
us. What will ſignify our Wit and 
Humour, our Strength of Reaſon and Me- 
mory, our Wiſdom and Knowledge, our 
Skill in Arts, and Dexterity in Buſineſs, our 


5 * 


5 
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BE 


Obs Reputation and Intereſt in the World, our 
eſs wealth and Greatneſs? what will all theſe 
thy WEndowments avail, if they do not render us 
an more uſeful and beneficial to Mankind? That 


2 


which ſets the Price and Value upon every 


3 
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us of doing Good in the World, | 
To do good ſeems to be the Foundation 


of all the Laws of Nature, the ſupreme uni- 
erſal Law : It is that by which the World 
ſupported, fince without it all would 


proper Uſe we are to put 


worldly Bleſſing, is the Opportunity it affords 


— 
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ac preſently fall into Confuſion and Chaos. 

our: All the other natural Laws may be reduced 

100% to this, and are ultimately to be reſolved into 

Ned Wt. It is a Queſtion, whether there be any 

uta Wratural Standard, whereby we can meaſure 

0b: he Virtue or the Viciouſneſs of any Action, 
don, but the Influence that it hath to promote 

any. or hinder the doing Good. 

er To 4% good, is the great Work for which 
8 to e were- ſent into the World, and no Man 


ves farther to any Purpoſe. than as he is an 
Inſtrument of doing Good, Be our Lives 
therwiſe ever ſo buſy and full of Action, 


yet 


4 N 


147 Or du Gaad, 4: 
1 teceive no Benefit by them, me 
outſelves any Account of our time; 
we 40 effect lived my, or to as little Pure 
ſe as the Sluggard; and "our ahn 

# nothing at al. a 
To dio good is that which of all other OR 
vices is moſt acceptable to Heaven: It is thy 
which Mofes-arid the Prophets make the gu 
of the old Law; and Chriſt and his Apoſtle 
the'Sum of the new. WAL, > 1258 
And very great Reaſon there is forty 
for to do good is to become moſt like N 
God. It is that which of all other Qual 
ties gives us the greateſt Reſemblance of hy 
Nature and Perfechions, ¶ Jobn iv. g.) for geg 
fect Love and Goodneſs is the very Natute 
God, and the Root of all his other Attributes 
And there was never any Action done, anf 
Work wrought by him, throughout the val 
Fracts- of infinite Space, from the Beginning 
of Time to this Moment, but was an F 
preſſion of his Love, and an Inſtance of d 
good, and therefore, with the greateſt Realal 
hath our bleſſed Lord told us, that the way i 
become Children of our heavenly Father l 
to do good to all, with the ſame Freedom anal 
Unreſervedneſs that God makes his Sun 0 
fhine upon the W 011d. 

But fo di good, is not only on — 
Duty, but our greateſt Intereſt and ad 
which is that, that Solamon chiefly refer 


in the Text. It is certain that no Man cal 


* 
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take mate eech ——— tender his * 
in the World happy ——— to 
him ſelf (ding to the Courſt and 
Event of Things) in what Condition or Cir- 
cumſtances ſoever he is , than 7o do all 
the -gobd be cum in this Life; ſo that tho” a 
Man who takes delight herein, ſeems only 
to reſpect the Good of other yet in 
the true Reckoning he moſt conſults his own 
Profit and — 1 
For to da good, is the natural Way to raiſe 
us Friends, who ſhall be obliged to contribute 
their Endeavours to the furthering our Pur- 
ſuits; to the —_—_— and ſecuring us in our 
Proſperity, and to the ſuccouring and reliev- 
ing us when» Calamity ſurrounds us. Such 
mens is the Contrivance and the Conſtitution of 
this World, that no Man can ſubſiſt af him 
ſelf, but ſtands in continual Need of others, 
both for their pleaſurable Company and for 
their neceſſary Aſſiſtance. Now of all Men 
living, the good Man, who makes it his Bu- 
ſineſs to oblige and befriend all about him, 
is moſt licely to be the "beſt befriended! and 
obliged. | | 
To do good, is the trueſt Way to procure a 
Man's ſelf a good Name and Reputation in the 
World; which as it is a thing defirable upon 
any Accounts, ſo is it a ſingular Advantage 
to a Man for the Promotion of his Intereſt. 
Nay o de good, is to embalm a Man's Name, 
and to tranſmit it with à a grateful Odour to 
Poſterity: 


Poſterity t 'The Memory of 
bleſſed. Prov. xvi. 7. And the Senſe 


e 


kind has always 
could not be given 3 


in their Generation, 


Laſtly, To conclude this Point to dv" 
(befides all theſe Advantages that attend it) 


2 good Mun 
been, that too much Honowr 


7 
Man. 


moſt to conſult our own Peace, and to un 


the beſt Proviſion 
Charity 


Delight. 


ſſible for our Pleaſure and 
is really a Piece of Senſus- 


tity ; and Epicurus himſelf the great Maſter 
of Voluptuouſneſs, would confeſs that it was 
not only more brave, but more pleaſant to 
Kindneſſes, than to receive them. 
tainly every good Man will find it ſo, for's 


the exerciſe of Charity 


And cer. 


and Beneficence i IS a 


truly a Gratification of our natural Ap 

and Inclinations, as any other Action or Thing 
that cauſes Pleaſure to us, ſo it is alſo a Gratis 
fication of thoſe Appetites which are the no- 


bleſt and higheſt we have. 


Now 


by boy 


much the Appetite that is gratified is more 
noble and divine, by ſo much muſt the Des 
light ariſing from the Gratification be mon 
exquiſite and God-like too. And which 
| farther to be conſider'd, it is not with this 
Pleaſure as it is with moſt others that vaniſh 
with the Enjoyment ; nay often leave Bitter 
neſs and Melancholy upon the Mind. For 
is a permanent Pleaſure : It goes along 
with us both in this Life and the next: In 


do good | 


turn'd as it were into the very Subſtance 6 


the 
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the Soul, and is as immortal as the Will from 1 


whence. it proceeds. Besides, in thoſe whoſe 
Abilities ae equal to their Intentions, as the 
actual Exerciſe of Humanity is the higheſt 
Pleaſure a human Creature is capable of, ſo 
'tis likewiſe. the moſt ſhining Privilege and 
Di8in&tion. of Wealth and Fortune: Tis a 
Sign of Sufficiency, Superfluity, and Power, 
oY nth a kind of Perfection in it: He 
that does great and generous Actions, looks 
like a full Being whoſe Abilities are not wholly 
exhauſted upon itſelf, but like a ſwelling Ri- 
ver, after it has filled its own Channel, over- 
flows its Banks, and relieves the Barrenneſs of 
the neighbouring Ground. Now Power and 
Approach to Self-ſufficiency is a very defira- 
ble Addition to any Being: Power is that great 
and active Attribute of God himſelf,” which 
provides Satisfaction for the reſt of his glori- 
ous Perfections. It implies likewiſe an ho- 
nourable Truſt at the ſame time, ſhews that 
they are Stewards and Almoners of Heaven, 
and are choſen out by the Almighty from the 
reſt of Mankind, to diſpenſe the Bleſſings of 
his Providence to the Needy, and to give his 
Houſhold their Portion of Meat in due Seaſon. 
This noble Employment looks like a Teſtimo- 
nial of our Worth from Heaven itſelf; as if it 
own'd our Sufficiency for the Diſcharge of this 
Office. Engaging ourſelves in this Duty is like- 
wiſe a fair Indication of a noble and virtuous 
Diſpoſition : 'Tis a generous Exerciſe of Power, 

L and 


: 
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os Af But) 


and ewe we wiſh Mankind . hapy 1 by eh 
deavouring to make them ſo. W of all 
moral Excellencies Goodneſs is the moſt en- 
dearing : Tis the moſt valuable and charmity 
Quality any Being can be poſſeſs'd of: I 
this glorious Perfection in the Deity himſelf, 
which - renders the loving him with all or 
Hearts and all our Strength, ſo juſt and % 
reaſonable a Duty ; and makes it (as the Pfal: 
1 42 a Joufi ul Thing to be thankful. 
But enough been ſaid to convince 


one of the - ruth of Solomon's Propoſition; 


that there is nothing better for a Man, P 
that more concerns him, either in point 

Duty or Happineſs, than ro do good in bis 725 
We come therefore, in the next Place, to 
demonſtrate the Practicableneſs of this great 
Duty, by pointing out the ſeveral Ways by 


which every one, tho' in the loweſt and mieaſs 


eſt Condition, is capable of doing good. 
There are many, that acknowledge it both 
their Duty and Intereſt to be doing good in their 
Lives, but complain of their want of Poyet 
and Opportunities to do it. But this is a very 
groſs and . miſchievous Miſtake, There 1s 10 
Condition, or State of Life whatever, but 
what yields both Means and Opportunities for 
this Office : No one of whatever eng 
ces or Situation in the World, but in his 
ticular Sphere, by good Husbandry of the 
lents intruſted to his Care, may prove Inſtru- 
ments of much Good and Benefit to his Fel 
low-Creatures, Thus 


On doing Good, 


where ly ke compares the Society of Chriſtians to 

2 natural Body: There he ſhews, that as in hd 
natural Body there are many Members, and all 
thoſe Members have not the fame Dignity and 
Honour, nor the ſame Uſe or Office, yet every 
one, even the meaneſt, is of real 'Sirvice to 
the Body, So that the Eye cannot ſay to the 
pf Hand (as our - Apoſtle there expreſſes it) 7 
bee 4 need 0 # the: Nor again in the Head to 
31 Wa Feet, I $4 no need of you. © 

300. So is it likewiſe with 9— Body pelittek: 
nine There is a Neceſſity both in Church and State, 
chat there ſhould be a Variety of F unctions, 
Life, Oegrees and Conditions: There muſt be ſome 
, 0 

Treat 


to govern, and ſome to be govern'd : There 
muſt be ſome more conſpicuous, and ſome more 
; by obſcure ; ſome whoſe Gifts and Endowments 
ear. lie this way, and ſome whoſe'T alents lie in 
another way; and yet there is not one of 
theſe but in his Degree and Station, either is 
or may be as uſeful as any that belong to the 
Society. 

To reduce the Apoſtle's Notion to its Parti- 
culars, or to ſhew in how many Reſpects 
every individual Perſon that is a — of a 
Society is neceſſary to the Publick, and either 
doth, or may ſerve in the Weal of it, and ſo 
40 good in his Life, is too great a Task to un- 
dertake at this Time; let it ſuffice at preſent 
to propoſe theſe general Heads. 


L 2 ut, 


Truth St. Pau very elegantly diſplays, | 
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as infinite are the Wants and Neceſſities 
Mankind. i 


by Acts of Charity, properly ſo call'd, but 
.doth good by ſhewing his Reſpect and Go 


1 
Firſt, None can want Opportunities of qui 
good, that is in a Capacity of performing ay 
Acts of Mercy or Charity, ſtrictly ſo call 
whether that Charity be ſhew'd to the Bod 
or Souls of Men. Now the Inſtances and 
preſſions of this way of doing good are infinity 


i 


Secondly, All the Acts of Beneficence ay 
Kindneſs, nay, even of Civility and Goat 
nature, are to be accounted among the Inſta 
ces of doing good. A Man' doth good not ou 
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every Courteſy that he doth to another: H 
will to all about him, by reconciling Diff 
ences among Neighbours, and promoting Peas 
Friendſhip, and Society as much as he, can 
by being generous, and liberal, and hoſpitab 
according to his Ability; by forgiving Injune 
and, if it be poſſible, making Friends of the 
that did them ; by being eaſy of Acceſs, at 
ſweet and obliging in his Carriage; by 
plying with the Infirmities of thoſe he ca 
verſes with; and, in a word, by contributai 
any way to make the Lives of others more all 
and comfortable to them. bt 
Thirdly, A Man alſo doth good, when 
makes uſe of that Acquaintance, or Friendfhi 
or Intereſt he has with others; to prevail 
them to the doing of that Good, which is 
by the Narrowneſs of his Condition, or f 
Wal 


le 


want-of Opportunity, cannot do himſelf, This 
is a very conſiderable and noble Inſtance of 


this way is doubly a Benefactor; for he is not 
only an Inſtrument of Good to the Perſon for 
whom he intreated the Kindneſs, but he does 
alſo a real Kindneſs to the Man himſelf, whom 
he puts upon the Benefaction; for God will 
not leſs reward his Good- will for being excit- 
ed by another. Such a one reſembles his Sa- 
viour in a more particular Manner, being in 
ſome meaſure like him, a Mediator for the 
Good of Mankind. | 

Another Way t do good is when in a pri- 
ate Capacity we ſo carry ourſelves in every 
Relation of Life, as the Nature of that Rela- 
tion requires ; whether as Governors or the 
Govern'd, Maſters or Servants, Parents or Chil- 
dren, or as Friend to Friend. | 

And in the laſt Place, we may da good, and 
2 great deal too, by our good Examples; by 
being eminent Patterns of every ſocial and 
private Virtue, E 

And now theſe Things conſider'd, who is 
here amongſt us in ſuch deplorable Circum- 


portunity of ſome way or other doing good in 
his Life-time ? | 

Since, therefore, every one is ſo highly con- 
ern'd to do Good in his Life, let us henceforth 
eriouſly apply ourſelves to it: Let this be the 
nd of our gathering Riches, and the Mea- 


ances that can either want Ability, or Op- 
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doing good. The Man who exerciſes himſelf 
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for all our Sins, and Neglects of this Virtue 


ouſly means here in the Text, is, in the fi 
Place, a conſtant Habit of Joy and Cheatft 


firſt, which we diſcover in out laſt Will. 


in the Text, that of doing Good. Let ws! 


90 doing Gord 
ſure of our expending them: Let this be th 
Compaſs we fteer by in our Purſuit aft 
Knowledge, in our Acquiſition of Arts anf 
Sciences, and in the Conduct of ours ſeven 
Profeſſions and Employments, In a word, j 
the Choice and Proſecution of every Deſg 
we have in view, let this be the grand Ep 
quiry at our firſt ſetting out, What. Good wil 
this tend to? How much more ſerviceahk 
can I be in my Generation, if Succeſs ſhoulf 
happily attend my Purſuits; or what wil 
the World be the better for my flouriſhuy 
in it? | $.. i = 
But further let us labour to do all the God 
we can in our Life-time, and not leave it d 
till we come to die; and then think to atoꝶ 


by being very charitable and bountiful at 
Time — * we find, to our Sorrow, we al 
keep our Pelf no longer. Let usbe daily pi 
ing Evidence to the World of our public 
and ſocial Diſpoſition, and not let that be tit 


So much for the firſt Point recommendet 
the next Place juſt take notice of the ohe 


that is to ſay, Rejorcing. Why 
Now, the Rejoicing which Solomon ol 
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neſs, ſo as to be always contented with 9 
preſent Condition, and to be free from the 
Anxaetit 


On doing Gd 


Anxieties, Diſquiets, and ruffling Reflexions, 
which diſtract the Quiet of the Denecality of 
Mankind; and to ſecure this Joy-to dare 
by the Innocency of our. Lives, and the firm 
Perſuaſion of an almighty Providence attend- 
ing us, the Meaſures of whoſe a ring 
are infinite Wiſdom and infinite els: 
So that nothing doth or ever can happen to us 
in particular, or the World in general, but 
1 is the beſt either for us or it; however 
croſs the preſent Event of Things may ſeem 
to fall out to our Deſires and Expectations. 
And this is what the wiſe Man infinuates in 
the Verſe before the Text : God, ſays he, hath 
made every Thing beautiful in his Seaſon. 
Secondly, By rejoicing our ſacred Author 
here intends the free and comfortable Enjoy- 
ment of the good Things of this Life which 
God has bleſſed us with, in oppoſition to a pe- 
nurious and avaricious Diſpoſition. This is 
. from the Verſe following the Text, where 
e adds, by way of Application of what he 
meant by rejoicing, the following Words: 
That every Man ſhould eat and drink and enjoy 
the Good of all his Labours, for it is the Gift 
of God. And ſurely for a Man to be well 
accommodated with the Goods of Fortune, and 
not to have a Spirit to make a generous Uſe 
of them; not to employ them for the Enjoy- 
ment both of Ourſelves and our Friends; 
our Refreſhment under the Toil which the 
Changes and Chances of this Life expoſes us 
L 4 to; 
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to; for promoting &oguiptance and Society, 


and rendring our Condition as eaſy as our f. 
grimage will admit of, is the higheſt and of 


unaccountable Folly we can be guilty of 


But at the ſame time we muſt carry this Cay. 
tion along with us: Not to exceed the proper 
Bounds of rejoicing ; nor to run into act 
of any kind, but ſo to 2 the World as 1 
_—_—_—: | T 
And in the laſt Place, our chief and princi. 


pal Act of rejoicing muſt be That before the 
Lord, Let us therefore return our due Praiſes 
and Thankſgivings to him, who is the Autha 


of all we enjoy, and the Fountain of all we 
hope for. Let us make our humble Acknoy. 
ledgments to him for all the good Things he 


has blefled us with, and ſubmit chearfully u 


any Trial he has appointed for us. Thus ſhall 
we go thro' this World with double Joy af 


Tranquillity, and be infinitely bleſs'd in the 


next, in the Preſence of God, where is the 
Fulneſs of all Joy and Pleaſures for evermore, 


On Doing Goo, founded on Gos EL 
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 MaTTHEw xix. 16. 
Behold one came and ſaid unto Feſus, Good 


Maſter, what good Thing ſball I do that I 
may have. eternal Life'? 6, 4 


T hath always been accounted, if not an 
Argument of Wiſdom, yet a Sign of a 
vol promiſing. Temper and a Capacity for the At- 


u tainment of it, to ask a prudent and pertinent 


a Queſtion ; eſpecially if there be ſo much Judg- 
the ment, as to make choice of ſuch a Perſon as 
che is able to reſolve it. | 7 
ore, Both theſe Qualifications meet in the Man 
in my Text. For in the firſt place he neither 
- comes with ſome Rabbinical Nicety, for the 
oOdſtentation of his own Learning and Subtilty; 
nor with a captions Interrogatory to intangle 
our Saviour in his Speech, but with a becom- 
ing Gravity and Sincerity to enquire about 
dhe great Affair of another World. And for 
* WH his Satisfaction herein, he applies himſelf to 
| him that came from Heaven on purpoſe to 


inſtruct Men in the Way thither, ſaying, 
Good 


a Grd, 
Good Maſter, what good Thin 5 ſhall I de, that 
I may have eternal Life ? y 

Now from the Queſtion propounded by 
this Perſon under theſe Circumſtances, we 

may make the following Obſervations, which 
greatly concern us 

Firſt, That the other World (or a Life af- 
ter this) is a Matter of that great Moment 
and Importance, that no thinking Man can 
chooſe but be inquiſitive about it. 

Secondly, That he who ſeriouſly and ip 

y inquires into this Aﬀair, will 

be reſolved in the Affirmative, that is 
Things are ſo, 

Thirdly, He that being atisfied that ther 
is ſuch a State 4 a ow hereafter, is deſtitute 
of common Sen he does not paſſionate 
deſire to have a Share in it. 

Laſtly, He that deſires an Intereſt in the 
World to come, is very abſurd and unkes- 
ſonable to hope for it, without doing June 
good Thing for the Attainment of it. 

And Ge the Queſtion about another World, 
or a Life to come, is of that Nature, that 50 
thoughtful Man can avoid it, or chooſe but 
be Blicitous about it: For it is certain, we 
cannot ſo much as flatter ourſelves into an 
Hope, that we ſhall live always here; and 
therefore it is obvious and natural for the 
Mind of Man to look beyond this ſhort Stage, 
and to conſider what ſhall become of hin 


hereafter, 
| cr | Xo 
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Nor is this Solicitude about che future 
a meer. On or Extravagancy of the 
Mind (as Atheiſtical Men would. & would. ſuggeſt to 
us) but very rational, as well as — 
For it is obvious to every Man to diſeourſe 
after this Manner: Hoy comes it to. paſs, 
that I have an ur g Mind, a Freedom 
of Choice, a Conſcience reflecting upon my 
own Actions? Nay, whence is it ? or to what 
Purpoſe, that I have ſome kind of Notion 
and Anticipation of another World, if there 
were no ſuch Thing ? and although it ſhould 
be granted, that Things amount not to a 
Demonſtration, yet can it not be denied, but 
that they afford ſufficient ground of Enquiry 
whether there be not ſuch a thing; which i 
enough to the preſent Purpoſe. 


Beſides, the Conſequence of this Buſineſs 


is ſo unſpeakably great, as not only to re- 
commend it to our Prudence and Caution, 
but to urge it our Conſideration: For 
the Queſtion is no leſs than this, whether I 
ſhall live for ever, or be for ever buried in 
Oblivion? Whether I ſhall ſhortly be, as if I 
had never been, and all my T periſh 
with me? Or, Whether I ſhall ſurvive the 
Ruins of my Body, and in another State 
reap the Fruit of my preſent Labours ? Nay, 
that is not all; but whether I ſhall be 
crowned with Glory, in reward of the Good 
I have done here; or be tormented in another 


World, for my Miſcarri in this? 
5 a 1 Theſe 
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2055 a Cul," 
apts . concern a Man ſo 4 that 
he muſt either have loſt all the Principles of 
Reaſon, and all Senſe of Humanity, or myſt 
do a mighty Violence to himſelf, that can ab- 


tract himſelf from theſe Confiderationss! | 


Foraſmuch as 
and Proſecutions turns: upon this Point. 


| his Luſts, or ſtifle his Conſcience ? Whether 
he ſhall live like a Beaſt, in Expectation t0 
die ſo, or live like a Man, in Hopes to live 


And it is further very obſervable, 'Thit 


this Queſtion is not only of great Moment, 


with reſpect to the other World (when that 


time comes) but it is alſo of mighty Influence 


upon the Mana ON of the preſent Life: 
e Hinge of all — Elec 


As for Example, Whether a Man ſhoul 
be a Coward, and a Paraſite; and flatter and 
humour every Body for Sclf-preſervation ? or 


whether he ſhall dare to act bravely for his 


Prince and Country, or any other excellent 


Purpoſe, out of a Senſe of Honour and 
Gallantry? 


Again, ſuppoſe a Man to by in Adverſity 
what Counſels ſhall he take, and how ſhall he 
behave himſelf ? Whether ſhall he ſullenly fit 
down in Deſperation, and curſe his Stars, '6r 
ere his Mind with Hope? It is certain, the 


former of theſe cannot be blameable, and the 


latter is ridiculous, if there be nothing 1 


come hereafter. 


In a word, Whether a Man ſhall cuppreb 


eternally? This and a thouſand other Quet 


tions 
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tions can by 
unleſs that other great Caſe be firſt; re- 
ſolved, Whether there be a World to come, 
or no? | eat BE, 

Therefore this diſcreet Perſon, in the Text, 
in the Prime of his Youth, and Flower of his 
Strength, and in the higheſt Tide of his Pro- 
ſperity, had conſidered of it. It was not a Sick- 


bed Meditation; for he was in Health: nor 


a melancholy Qualm of old Age; for he was 
young: nor the Effect of his being diſcon- 
tented, and out of Humour with the World; 
for he was rich and proſperous: But it was 
the Effect of manly Senſe and Wiſdom; and 
ſo it will become every other Man. But fo 
much for the firſt Point, I proceed to the 
ſecond Propoſition : ein £400 
Whoſoever ſeriouſly and ingenuouſly con- 
ſiders the Queſtion about a World to come, 
or eternal Life, will eaſily be reſolved in the 
Affirmative, That there is ſuch a State. 
I do not ſay, that there is ſuch Evidence 
of this great Point, as there can be no Eva- 
fion ; or that Men cannot disbelieve it, if 
they will. Je TERS | 
But he that candidly and honeſtly applies 
his Mind to the Buſineſs, ſhall find-it not 
eaſy to reſiſt the Evidence for it. 
Accordingly we find a great part of the 


Heathen World, by the meer Power of na- 


tural Reaſon, to have attained very good Con- 
victions hereof ; for-they obſerved, that in - 
| EY 


no means admit of a Solution, 


vzs . * n doing Good; Nur 0 \ | 
the Changes of Things, and in the various Re, 
volutions of Matter and Body, not the leaſt 
Atom of Matter was loſt in the Univerſe ; and 
hereupon they thought it very unreaſonable to 
conceive, that Life and Mind ſhould be ex. 


tin iſhed. - e Seen Dig 
1 "Bekdes, they conſidered that human Soul 
werenot only endued with Reaſon and Choice, 
U and Conſcience; but had (conſequently there- 
upon) very clear Notions of certain mog 
Differences of Things, not as t and 
hurtful only, but as good and evil upon higher 
Accounts. The Reſult. of which Contem- 
—— could not chooſe but put them under 
Expectations of ſaimme, Account of their Choi 
and Actions hereafter; ially ſince they 
could not but be aware of the Obſcurity of d- 
vine Providence in this World; and that there 
was no exact Diſtribution of Rewards .and 
Puniſhments here according to Mens De- 
merits. 8 -: 3:42 
But whatever the Caſe be, as to naturl 
Light, and whether that can give ſufficient & 
curity of another World or no, it matters not 
much now when we have divine Revelation; 
for whoſoever looks into the Goſpel, will ſind 
Life and Immortality thereby brought to Lagit, 
and eternal Life written, almoſt, upon eve 
Page thereof, | | ** 
And fo to paſs to my third Obſervation, 
That he who is perſuaded, that there is ſue 
a thing as eternal Lite really. to be ohm 
Cann 
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cannot chooſe but paſſionately defire 0 have 


a Share in it. 

The Reaſon is plain and el bew | 
eternal Life is ſo great a Good, that a Man 
muſt be ſuppoſed to hate himſelf, that can 
do otherwiſe than defire „ 

Eternal Life is to be perpetually y invigo. 
rated with the Power of the Almighty, and 
thence to feel a perpetual Spring of Life within 
himſelf ; by means of which he is to all Ages 
freſh as the Morning, and durable as the very 
Heavens. Such a Perſon can be ſenſible of 
no Declenſion, Change or Interruption; he is 
placed out of the Sphere of Sickneſs, "Pair, 
Death, or the ft Bf icion of them. 

He feels a conſtant tmony in all his Pow - 
ers, enjoys an uninterrupted Peace in his Con- 
ſcience, and is always under the Light of. hd 
Almighty's Countenance. 

Such an Eſtate as this is ſo un 
Good, that we muſt defire it whether we will 
or no, if we believe it; infomuch that it can- 
not be ſo much as a Sign of Grace or Virtue | 
to wiſh: for it, becauſe it is natural and ne- 
ceſſary. ; 

When the Multitude (which followed our 
Saviour only for the Loaves) began to forſake 
him, he turns to his Diſciples, and faith to 
them, Will ye alſo go away ? Lord (faith St. 
Peter) whither ſhall wwe go? Thou haſt the 


a 


Words of eternal Life. As if he had ſaid, 
8 It it were poſſible for us to be ſo deſtitute 
66 Q 


; « of all Grace and Gratitude, as not to a 


Mind, a Principle in our Conſciences, no 
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© to thee for thy own Goodneſs. and Excel- 
ce lency ; yet can we be fo void of all Senſe. 
te and Self-Love, as to forſake thee and eters 
nal Life together ?” | 4M 

By which it appears, that eternal Life is. 
infinitely deſirable, that (as I have ſaid). there 
is no Deliberation in the Caſe ; and thereſoꝶ 
upon Suppoſition of the Belief of it, the only 
Thing in queſtion is, what we muſt do for 
the. Attainment of it? Which brings me ty 
my a_ 
Fourth and laſt Obſervation, viz. That he 
who is convinced that there is ſuch a State as 
eternal Life, and deſires a Share in it, cannot 
reaſonably hope it but upon doing good fot 
the Attainment of it. Good Maſter, what 
good Thing ſhall I do, that I may have eternd 
Life? — 6 
This is the natural Senſe of every Mans 


infuſed . into us by Education or Inſtruc- 
tion, but ſo engraven by the very Hand df 
God upon our Faculties, that no Art or Es 
deavour can efface it.  - 
For what elſe is the Reaſon, that Men fed 
ſuch Complacency in their Spirits, when they 
have done well and worthily ; that they att 
then erected with Hope, and kindly warme 
in their Breaſts with Peace and Joy; thil 
they can look up towards God with Delight 
and towards Death without Conſternation F , 
n 
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de And on hi dials ha; nn 
chat when Men are confeious: to themſelves 

to have done” baſe and whworthy N | 
their mau down, their very Coutitenah 
falls, and all Th ings - look black and melan- 


bo choly about them? What, I ſay, can be the 
Ic Ground of this remarkable Diverſity in Mens . 
ore Wl (ccret Senſe; but the Force and Effiedey of 
ny that eternal Truth which God" pronounced to 
or 


Cain, but hath” written upon every Man's 
Heart : If thou doft well, ful thes not be ac- 
cepted? But if thou 45, evil, Sin lieth at 42 
Dor. 80 that there can be ho doubt of the 
Propoſition in general, that he that will hope 
to live for ever, and receive God in another 
World, muſt ds good in this. But che Mean- 
ing is not, that any one or more Acts 
(how good and excellent can qualif 
any Man for eternal Liſe; but an vnifor 
Goodneſs, a divine Temper, an "heavenly 
Converſation. - bk 

It was a Queſtion; -often and epd ſeveral 
Occaſions * to our Saviour by the 
— after, Which is the great Command- 

ent of the Law? And he as" often referr'd 

thoſe that ask'd him the Queſtion, for Au- 
ſwer, not to any fidgle or Branch of 
the Law, but to ſuch a Paſſage as contain'd a 
Summary or Epitome of the hole; 
Thou ſpalt love the Lora thy C 401th all t 
Heart, n iy A. 125 an, 
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A in like manner he deals by this Perſon 
in the Text, telling him, ver. 1 gy thou wil 
enter into Life, keep the — q. d. 
It is not enough that thou obſerve any ont 
Precept, but thou muſt make Conſcience ci 
them all. And the young Man himſelf ſeems 
to be aware of, and to have eſcaped; | this 
common Error: For he replies, All theft 
have I kept from my Youth up. What lack 
yet? As if he had 6a, J am very ſenſible 
«« that without univerſal Obedience to the 
* Laws of God I cannot. approve myſelſ u 
te his Divine Majeſty; and therefore I h 
* endeavoured through the whole Courſe d 
e my Life, conſcientiouſly to diſcharge» my 
« whole Duty, ſo far as Tunderſtood 1 But 
te becauſe I. would not fail of that great Good 
« which, you. have publiſh'd to all World; 
e therefore my Enquiry further is, If then 
<< be not a Criſisin the Buſineſs, I mean, ſome 
te thing that may be done more an 

« ſecure me of my Deſires? | 
. To this our Saviour rejoins: Yes, 7 thou 
te perfect, fell all that thou haft; and give toth 
Poor, and thou ſbalt have Treaſure in Heaus 
Not that our Saviour intended this for a ſtand 
ing Rule, or a neceſſary Condition of eterm 
Life; for we do not find that any whe 
Nr h the whole Goſpel, he hath 2 univer- 
lly _ indiſpenſibly p ropounded it : But hi 
Meaning is, That ford noble and genero 
* as this, wherever they are f 
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founded on. Cofpel Principles. _ 


fon in conjunction with an holy Life (as aforeſaid) 
with Weive mighty Proofs of Sincerity, are Argu- 
ments of an hearty Love to God, and conſe- 
one Waucntly afford a Man the more comfortable 
Hopes of, and Pretenſions to eternal Life. 
es So the Reſult of all is this, that the plain 
um and beaten Way to Heaven is, to be habitually 
bee Wood and holy, and to make Conſcience all 
long of every Commandment: Bat withal, 
ble; Wb<cauſe the Succeſs is of infinite Importance, 
the Weſpecially becauſe we cannot but be conſcious 


eto ourſelves, that we have in many things 
either through © Ignorance, Surpriſal, or In- 
pd brmity, failed of our ſtrict Duty therefore 


the wiſeſt Way to ſecure: ſo great a Stake, is 
ot to content ourſelves with an ordinary 
Diligence in performance of expreſs Duties, 
uch leſs with a paſſive Unblameableneſs; but 
generouſly reſolve to do all the great Things 
e can, thereby to demonſtrate both the 
reatneſs of our Minds, and the Value and 
denſe we have of ſo ineſtimable an Happineſs, 
What remains then, but that in conlidera- 
jon of the Premiſes, we. both reflect upon 
durſelves, and examine what Good we have 
already done, and what lies in our Power to 
do, that ſo we may enter into Lifſe. 
We cannot but be ſenſible, that our preſen 
Life wears away apace, Death making his 
daily Approaches towards us, and the great 
oncern of Eternity draws on: Therefore (as 
he wiſe Man adviſes) whatſoever good Thing 
M 2 
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ar Hand fo t0 do, let ut do it with all ar 
ight ; this is the Time of Probation cor 
another World; now we ſtand Candidates for 
Heaven, and now or nevet we muſt lceurey 
ourſelves eternal Life. | 

What would not moſt Men give fork Con 
tinuance of this preſent Life; which yet h 
little elſe but Care and Fear, Folly and Jen 
louſy, Pain and Sickneſs, and at laſt ends 
Death. Yet at what rate would Men be cops 
tent to purchaſe (if it was but) Hezekinhh 
Leaſe pg fifteen Years Addition to the uſul 
Term of Living? But to live for ever, n 
ever! This is a Pearl of ſuch Price, that i 
wiſe Merchant would give all that he hath t 
buy it. 

Shall a little Eaſe, a little Pleaſure, 2 id 
Money, tempt me to be content to be etet. 
pally loſt? Shall Heaven and everlaſting Bla 
— ſeem dear to nde at the Price of theſe! 
No. Let us therefore as Men, and as wil 
Men, lay up for the future and purchaſe thi 
great Reverſion : As Men of great Senſe" ant 
of great Minds, et us — . with out 
ſelves to do ſome good Things, and grei 
too, great a our Capacities, and great as ou 


- ſides be it from us that a few cheap Prayen 
or ſome light Alms, or a formal Profeffiond 
Chriſtianity, or being zealous for a Party and 
Opinion, mould be 2 we did for r 
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I ſhall not need to ſpecify hat great and 
good Things we ſhould do in this Caſe, foraſ- 
much as every Man's own Conſcience and his 
peculiar Circumſtances will beſt direct him 
herein; yet let me intimate tae 
To ſome of us the Providence of God hath 
given Leiſure and Time and Retirement from 
Buſineſs; from theſe he expects they ſhould 
ſpend that Time in devout Meditations and 
Prayer. 748110 © [i OO DON, itt 
There are others, which the ſame divine Pro- 
vidence hath placed in a Crowd of Buſineſs ; 
their Province is to be Examples of Prudence 
and Juſtice in the Management of it. x: 
Some it is the Will of God ſhould be low 
and poor in this World, and theſe ſhall do great 
Things by Patience, Contentment, and Reſig- 
nation. "Wh 1 
To others he hath given great Riches and 
plentiful Accommodations; their Duty is to be 
rich in good Works, that is, that they do Ac- 
tions of Charity, Piety, and Beneficence, as 
great as their Fortunes; that their Hearts be 
as large as their Eſtates, and their Abundance 
be demonſtrated by their accompliſhing ſuch 
good Works as others cannot undertake, ra- 
ther than by indulging themſelves in ſuch Sa- 
tisfactions as others cannot pretend to. 
Some there are, who by the Advantage of 
an happy Temper, of a great Reputation, and 
ot a peculiar Addreſs, are capable of making 
| M 3 Peace 
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On doing Good, &c. 
Peace and Agreement amongſt Neighboun; 
and their Talent ſhews them their Duty. 

Beſides theſe, there are ſome Men whom 
God hath endued with great Parts and Abili 
ties; from theſe he expects they ſhould em- 
ploy their Wit in the Cauſe of Virtue and 
Truth, againſt the rude Aſſaults * the V. 
cious and Profane. 

To ſay no more, ſome are placed in Magi 
tracy and Authority; theſe are called Gods 
becauſe they repreſent his Divine Majeſty in 
the World : Theſe are therefore to ſupply hi 
Place, ſo as that by their Juſtice and Dil 
gence there may appear to be a Providence it 
the World: Their peculiar Province is to hol 
up Government and Order amongſt Men, 9 
vindicate the Oppreſſed, to diſcountenance 
Profaneneſs and Debauchery, and to ſhed 4 
Luſtre upon Piety and Virtue. 

In a word, as we may all do ſome Godl 
ſo let us not fail to do all the great and good 
Things we can, that ſo we may lay bade a 
eternal Life, 
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1 CoRINTHIANS vi. 4t. 
And they that uſe this World as not abufing it. 


O very numerous and thick-laid are the 

Temptations of the World, that where- 
ever a Man ſets his Foot he can hardly help 
treading upon a Gin or Snare; and ſo corrupt the 
very common Air, that to breathe is almoſt to 
draw in Infection. What Company can a Man 
go into from which he ſhall eſcape pure and 
undefiled? Men transfuſe their Paſſions into 
their Diſcourſes, and by them into their Hear- 
ers: They communicate their Vices at the 
ſame Time, and in the ſame Vehicles that 
they convey their Thoughts, infe& one ano- 
ther, as other diſeaſed. Perſons do, by their 
Breath, | | 

Upon Conſideration of theſe Things; ſome 
have thought it neceſſary to retire, and not 
content with renouncing the Pomps and Vani- 
ties of the World in their Vow of Baptiſm, 
have added to it another, that of renouncing 
the World itſelf. But the Apoſtle here pro- 
poſes another Expedient, which is, by ſepa- 
M 4 rating 
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ſhould uſe, and the uſing what we 


On the rigbi Le of this World. 
rating the Effect from the Cauſe. For as bad 
at the World is, there is no Neceſſity either of 
not ufing it, or of it; ſince the Abuk 
may be ſeparated from the Uſe, and we may 
uſe the Warld without abuſing. it, as Inti- 
mated in the Words of the Text : And thy 
That u al ? this World as not abuſing it. Which 

I ſhall further enlarge upon, by endes. 
to ſhew, 

"Firk ns it is to abuſe the World. 

Secondly, Upon what Account it Concerns 
us to and of ſo doing 

Now there are two — Ways of abaſag 
the World. 

_ Firſt, By making it an End. | 
Secondly, By uſing it as a Means to a wrong 
End. 

Firſt, By making it an End. St. _Auſtinhaslou 
ſince reſolved all Immorality into theſe two 
fundamental Diſorders : The enjoying bat 
ſhould enjoy. 
And thus it is, when we make the World ag 
End; for then we make That an End which i 
no more than a Means, and enjoy That which 
ought only to be uſed, For the World is mot 
our End, whatever it may be to Creature 
below us. We were not made for its Enjoys 
ments, nor can we be ever truly, or ſo much 
as in our own Opinion, happy in them. I ay; 
in our own Opinion: For indeed Men art 
ready enough to think one another happy, and 
to envy one another upon that — but 
Carce 
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on the right Jia of this World. 469 
ſcarce ever any one thought himſelf-ſo. Tis true 
indeed they think they ſhall. be ſo, und after 
the Diſappointments and Abuſes of ont Plea 
fure, live on in Expectation of being more 
kindly ſerv d by another; ſupporting them- 
ſelves by their Variety among their thin En- 
tertainments, as the ſinking Bird holds up her 
Weight by renewing her Strokes in the yield - 
ing Air, We may amuſe ourſelves a while 
with Dreams and Fancies, but there is a Thirſt 
in the Soul of Man, which all the little Ci- 
ſterns of the Creation can never quench; an 
Emptineſs which they can never fill: God 
only can do that, and therefore he only is our 
End. He has made us for himſelf, and ac- 
cordingly has given us Deſires which none but 
himſelf can ever ſatisfy. And therefore if we 
make the World our End, tis plain that we 
ſet the Creature in the Place of God, are 
puilty of the | higheſt Idolatry, tranſgreſs the 
Laws of Truth, Order and Reaſon, - e 
ourſelves, and abuſe the World. 

Secondly, We abuſe it by uſing ie as a Means 
toa wrong End. 

The End for which the World ought to be 
uſed can be no-other than that for whith it 
was made: And if we would know what That 
was, we need only conſider who it was that 
made it, ſince it is impoſſible that God, whoſe 
perfections are infinite, ſhould act for any 
other End than Himſelf; who is therefore the 
final as well as the efficient Cauſe of all bis 
Works. 
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On the right Uſe of this Mori 
Works. And ſo the Scripture repreſents" ith 
The Lord hath made all Things for AF y 
the wiſe Man. To whichy agrees that of 
Paul, All Things were — 4's him, and 2 
him. Since then all things are hers for God, 
who is the End as well as the Founder of th 
Creation, tis plain, that all things ought to 
be refer'd to him ; and conſequently, that if 
we would make a right uſe of the World, me 
muſt uſe it for God and for his Glory. 

And herein is likewiſe . comprehended the 
Good and Welfare of human Society; it be- 
ing for the Glory of God that his Creatute, 
whom he made for ſupreme. Happineſs, even 
the Enjoyment of himſelf, ſhould be as Pro: 
ſperous and happy as may be, both in this Lik 
and in the next. So then we are to uſe the 
World for the Haben and Glory of God; 
and for the true Intereſt | and Welfare of 
Society, and accordingly not to uſe it tor 
theſe, or for contrary Ends, is to abuſe its 4 
they do, 

Firſt, who inſtead of employing that Paneer 
Intereſt, Authority, Station, Wealth 
Grandeur which they have in the World fn 
the Encouragement of true Religion and Vi 
tue, uſe all theſe for contrary Purpoſes, to em- 
courage Vice or Vicious Principles, to pes 
vert Men from a right Religion, or to debauch 
them in it. This is to arm the Creature 
againſt the Creator; to fight againſt God with 
- own Forces, to uſe the World directiy . 
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On the right Uſe of this World. 
the Diſhonour of him that made it, and con- 
ſequently is a groſs Abuſe both of his Kind- 
neſs and of his Gifts, Which they are guilty 
of, who, nyc | 
Secondly, uſe the good Things 
World, the Productions of Nature, the Fruits 
of the Earth, or any of God's Creatures in 
ſuch a manner or degree as tends to their own 
Prejudice. For the Creatures were deſign'd 
for our good ; and therefore to uſe them for 
our hurt, is to pervert the intended Uſe of 
them, that is, to abuſe them, 


Now we may uſe them to our Hurt two 


ways, either to the Hurt of our Souls, or to 
the Hurt of our Bodies. To the Hurt of our 
Souls; when we gratify ourſelves in a leſſer 
Pleaſure, at the Expence of a 
by an Over-indulgence 'in the lower Goods 
of the Animal Life, unfit, ourſelves for higher 
and more rational Enjoyments.—To the Hurt 
of our Bodies ; when. we uſe any of God's 
Creatures in ſuch a Degree, as to untune the 
natural Harmony of our Conſtitution ; and ſo 
prejudice our Health, And in this conſiſts 
the Formality of that Vice, which we call 
Intemperance. WEN ; 

To give an Inſtance of this: Wine is a no- 
ble Production of Nature, and an excellent 
Gift of God, intended (as the Pſalmiſt ſpeaks) 
to make glad the Heart of Man, to chear his 
linking Spirits when opprefſed with either 
Sickneſs, Melancholy, or worldly "rene 
an 
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when Men ſhall drink till they forget then. 


n Heh Uſt;of phi 22 
and to excite him when thus revived to ruf 


the bountiful Author of | ſo rich a Bleſling, 
And fo far tis well, and as it ſhould be. But 


{elves as well as their Troubles, and exchange 
their Melancholy for Madneſs ; ; when they 
mall make themſelves fick with that which 
ſhould comfort them: This is a moſt ſhame 
ful, and a moſt ungrateful Return to God fot 
his Bleſſings, and ſuch an intolerable:Abuſ; 
of his Cres, as deſerves not to have the 
Power of Repetition. 

Again, "Thirdly, they may be juſtly aid t 
abuſe the World, who employ it only to their 
own Uſe, and do no good with it: Who, 
conttary to the Admonition of the Pali. 
When Riches increaſe, ſet their Hearts "up( 
them; who when they had little of - the 
World were free and generous, kind-heatted 
and open-handed, but grow cloſe and ſtingy; 
as the World thrives upon - them, and they 
gather and ſwell in Subſtance ! And the mot 
ſo, as they grow in Years: For then the 
World has a double Hold of them, and they 
are by a ſecond Engagement devoted to i. 
Then 'tis, that they begin truly to underſtand 
the Worth of Money, and the Art of keeping 
it, Then tis they retrench their Expences, 
and withdraw their wonted Charities, live 
more within themſelves and are leſs commu- 
nicative to others; and, like the ſetting 
Sun, as it grows larger and neafer its End, 


give 
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gre kf and leſs Light and Warmth to tl 
orld. © | Don * a 
And this, thro a miſtaken Notion, that 
what they legally poſſeſs is ſo much their 
own, and that they are ſuch abſolute Maſters 
of it, that they may diſpoſe of it they 
pleaſe, But there is nothing in this World ſo 
much our on, as that we ſhould have au ab- 
ſolute and unlimited Dominion qver it. He 
that made the World has alone ſuch a De- 
gree of Propriety in it. As for the Puſſeſſara, 
they are but as the Stewards of God, who 
has only committed ta them the good Things 
of the World as a Truſt, and will hetcafter 
require of them an Account, how they have 
managed it. So that a great Eſtate: is only a 
great Truſt, a Charge, a Talent, to be laid 
out for our Maſter's Uſe, that is, for the In- 
tereſt and Advantage of our Brethren. And 
therefore they that do not make that uſe of 
it, but beſtow it wholly. upon themſelves in 
a way of private Indulgence, are falſe to their 
Truſt (how true ſoever they may be in their 
Dealings) and unfaithful to their Maſter, and 
abuſe as much of the World, as they thus 
mi- emplo . 00 ade „„ 
But if to employ the World to our ' own 
private Uſe only, be to abuſe it, what ſhall 
we ſay of thoſe 'miſerable Wretches Who 
neither ſpend it upon themſelves nor upon 


others, but hoard it up in Bags and Cheſts, 
till their Garments: are moth- eaten, and _ 
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Gold and CE canker'd ? Why, 
Mp theſe Men would ingroſs the Beams of th 
if Sun, ſeal up the Fountain of Light, and in- 
1 cloſe the common Air if they could. For 
nt they do ſo by as much ef the World: as they 
1 can. But fue there cannot be a groſſer Abs 
11. uſe of the World than this, thus to fruſtitt 
1 the Bounty of Nature, to ſtop the Circula- 
tion of her Bleſſings, and render her richeſt 
Fruits idle and inſignificant. And if thaſe 
that ſpend their Wealth in Riot and Luxury; 
may be ſaid with the unjuſt Steward, 0 
their Maſters Goods; theſe may be —- 
even literally ſaid, with the unprofitable Ser 
vant, to bury their Talent in the Earth, and 
may juſtly with him expel to be. 64 * 


outer Darkneſs. 
And thus you ſee, what/ it is to: abuk 


the World, and who they are that do its 
and from hence we may gather what it n 
to make a right uſe of the World, and who 
they are, who /o uſe the World as not to abuſe 
it. They are they, who do not make 
World their End, the boundary of their De. 
ſires, and the ſtay of their Minds; no nor yet 
love and adhere to it, as the true and reak 
Good of their Souls, but uſe it only as a means 
in order to that which is ſo ; not affecting, of 
defiring it for itſelf, but 'only uſing, | and 
ſerving themſelves of it, for their A 
and Accommodation; in one word, that do 


not enjoy, but only uſe the World; and _ 
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uſe it alſo. to right and good Ends, ſuch as, 
the Glory of God, the Intereſt of Religion, 
their own Good, and the Good: of their Bre- 
thren: That paſſing through the World, like 
haſty Travellers, are moderate and temperate 
in the uſe of the Creatures, neither diſturbing 
their Bodies by them, nor injuring their Minds, 
either by diſordering their intellectual Facul- 
ties, or by unfitting them for higher, while they 
gratify them with lower Enjoyments: That 
neither hoard up the good Things of the 
World, nor yet employ them wholly to their 
own private uſe; but communicate and do 

with them, according to the Meaſure) 
that they have of them, and ſo purchaſe Hea- 
ven by parting with a little Earth. This is 
to make a right uſe of the World, to uſe it 
according to its Worth, and ing to the 
End deſigned; and the contrary to this is to 
abuſe it. I come now briefly to ſneẽw. 
Secondly, Upon what Account it concerns 
us to beware of ſuch Abuſe; and among 
many other, there are two very ſenſible and 
perſuaſive Reaſons for it, the firſt of which 
may be taken from the Shortneſs and Tranſi- 
torineſs, the ſecond from the Inconſtancy. 
and Inſtability of all worldly Things. And 
they are both of them intimated by the 
Apoſtle in the Context. The firſt, when he 
lays, The Time is ſbort: The ſecond, when 
he ſays, The Faſhion of this MWorid paſſeth 
away, And — i a 
Firſt, 
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The World, as fixed, and as well- built as it 


— The. Time, it ſeems, 


if Time itſelf be but a ſwift River that 
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Firſt, The Time ii ſhort 5 both that of the 
World; and that of thoſe who dwell therein 


feems for Age, and which the Heathen Philo- 
fophy thought eternal, muſt and ſhall come 
was in 

the Apoſtle's Days, which, accordingly in 
Scripture, are often called the laft ; but it u 
much ſhorter now, fince ſo many Revolu- 
tions of the Sun are gone over our Heads 
And if Time itſelf be ſo ſhort, what is the 
Time of Man? If the whole Circumſtanes be 
ſo narrow, what is that little Arch of the 
Circle which makes up the Meaſure of :our 
Vanity? What is it, I will not ſay to Etes 
nity, but even to the World's Duration? And 


ly paſſes, ſure we Mortals are but as the Bub- 
bles in it, that haſtily riſe up and ang 
one after another in our Turns. 
Tis indeed but a little while ſince * 
into the World, and in all likelihood much 
leſs that moſt of us have to continue in it; 
and when a few more Suns have riſen and 
gone down upon us we muſt all die, wad 
no longer enjoy the Light of the Heavens, 1 
th Fruit of e Earth, but take up ou · 
in one of its dark little Cells, and 
leave wr gr A reſt of it, for as little a while, 
other Tenants. In the mean time we muſt 
go and give an Account of our Stewardſhip, 


and be favourably or- ſeverely dealt- _ 
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But now if our Stay in this World be ſo 
ſhort, and our Reckoning ſo near; does not 
this preach to us a Lecture of Moderation in 
the uſe of the Creatures, and very loudly cau- 
tion us againſt the Abuſe of them? For is it 
Wiſdom to cleave to thoſe things ſo immode- 
rately, which we muſt part with ſo quickly; 
to ſet our Hearts upon a World, where we are 
only to take a Turn or two; to lay out ſo 
many Hours upon our Pleaſures and Diver- 
ſions, when we have but ſo few for our Work; 
to ſpend our Morning in Luxury, when our 
whole Day is ſo ſhort; to miſuſe any part of 
our Time when we have but ſo little in all; 
or to abuſe the Creatures in any way of In- 
temperance, when we muſt ſo ſhortly anſwer 
for ſuch Abuſe ? And after all is it worth 
while to run the Hazard of - being miſerable 
everlaſtingly for ſuch ſhort tranſient Indul- 
gencies, which 'moulder away under our 
Hands, and even periſh in the very uſing?  - 

Secondly, The Faſhion" of this World paſſeth 
away. Tis not only to laſt for a ſhort time, 
but, even while it does laſt; is liable to many 
Uncertainties, and ſuffers many Changes: 
The Scenes of this great Theatre are always 
ſhifting and turning, and the Stage is never 
long without a new Figure. There are great 
Diverſities of them, and the Time for _ 

ort, 
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Ghort,- and therefore the Succeſſian muſt; 
quick, that ſo they may all take their Turn 
The preſent Scene therefore never 1 ha very 
long, but paſſes away, and another 
appears, fo that there is nothing e an i 
ſteady. New Revolutions in 

Kingdoms, new Alterations in Families af 
Accidents to particular Perſons, no IX ar 
Condition of Life ſecure from Changes 
Chances. Is this then a World to be fond of 
or to riot and revel in? Or dare we make a 
ill Uſe of the good Things of the War 
when it is ſo uncertain how long we (hal 
have even the very Uſe of them? Dare ye 
abuſe our Power to 2 or our Ka 


conſtant Awe among fo many 1 
Chances, and to uſe great Reſerve and h. 


deration in our Commerce with the Creature 


ſtill fearing the next Scene, leſt it ſhquld be 
that of a Puniſhment for our Abuſe of the 
former. 

Let therefore the Confideration of the Short: 
neſs and Inſtability of this preſent World {© 


govern us in the Uſe of all its little vaniſhing 
Goods 


On the right Uſe of yhis Warld. 


br WH Goods, that we may neither abuſe them, nor 
rn WY ourſelves by them, but be ſo moderate even 
ery WY in the moſt allow'd Enjoyments of the Crea- 
ace BY tures that they may neither prove a Snare to 
and WY us here, nor riſe up in judgment againſt de 
bereafter. And I pray God, that we may fo 
wen WY paſs through things Temporal, that we fi- 


-N 


nally loſe not the Things Eternal. Anen. 
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ColossIANS Ul. 2. 


Set your Affection on Things above, not on 
Things on the Earth. 


1 * E ſeparate Intereſts of this World and 
the next, make Man a very fickle Being 
As he is compounded of two different Prince 
ples, one of them devoted to the Concerns of 
this World, the other looking forward to Eter- 
nity, it is no Wonder to ſee him varying in 
his Purpoſes, as this or that Principle has the 
Aſcendant. There are ſome indeed ſo ſteadily 
religious, and others ſo profligate and aban- 
don'd, that they ſeem to have but one Principle 
to direct them. But the greateſt Part of us 
are wavering and irreſolute ; ſometimes miſled 
by the Blandiſhments of Senſe, and at other 
times reclaim'd by Reaſon : So that our Live 
are chequer'd with Vice and Virtue, and divid- 
ed between Sin and Repentance,  _ 
Now the Cauſe of this diſorderly Variety 
in our Actions, is evident by the miſplacing of 
our Affections: If we would but ſuffer them 
to be conducted by Reaſon, we ſhould * 
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feel ſuch a Conflict within ourſelves from the 
Remonſtrances of that buſy Motion: We 
ſhould be ſecured from all Levity and Error, 
and conſequently from all Sorrow and Diſap- 
pointment: We ſhould be taught not to look 
for ſubſtantial Happineſs where no ſubſtantial 
Happineſs can be found; or, in other Words, 
we ſhould be taught, as we are taught in my 
Text, to ſet our Affections on Things above, 
not on Things on the Earth. 

Reaſon, I ſay, could ſhe ſpake for herſelf, 
would give us the very ſame Advice as the 
Apoſtle ; and 'tis pity therefore that ſuch ex- 
cellent Advice ſhould meet with ſuch ill Re- 
ception: But as the ſenſual Man doth not well 
conſider it, ſo the ſuperſtitious doth nat under- 
fland it: Neither of them obeys the Precept 
as he ought, tho' the former offends know- 
ingly and wilfully, and the latter thro' Igno- 
rance and Miſtake : One of them receives the 
Precept like a ſtubborn Enemy, and the other 
like a ceremonious Friend: And accordingly 
the one treats it with Contempt and Averſion, 
the other with too much Reſpect. To be 
plain, the ſenſual Man refuſes to comply with 
the Command, leſt it ſhould rob him of his 
unlawful Pleaſures ; and the ſuperſtitious ad- 
heres ſo ſtrictly to the Letter of it, that he 
loſes even thoſe Pleaſures that are lawful : 
Whereas, were the Defign of the Apoſtle un- 
derſtood, the Libertine might have the trueſt 
Satisfaction that this World affords, without 

N 3 deſerting 
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deſefting the Intereſts of the next; and t 
Devotee might have all the 1 Ecitafy x 
deſires, without ſequeſtring Himſelf from tk 
Pleaſures or his Buſineſs. In a word, the Ut 
ter might be convinc'd, as great a Paradot 1 
it ſeems, that a Chriſtian may be a Man d 
Pleaſure; and the former perſuaded of Whit 


14 is as great a Paradox to him, that there is th 
iq Man of Pleaſure like the Chriſtian. 
= Now all this will moſt evidently ppl, 
1 conſidering the three following Propoſitions. 


I. Firſt, That whatever is meant by the Pre. 
cept of the Apoſtle or any other of the fut 
Nature, in holy Writ, it can never be under- 
ſtood to prohibit that Attention to the Cot- 
cerns of this World which is neceſſary to ou 
well-being in it. | RS 

II. Nor Secondly, can it be ſuppoſed to ex 
clude from the Enjoyment of thoſe innocent 
Delights which Nature has poured out about 
5 | 


III. But Thirdly and Laſtly, That ſo far à 
is conſiſtent with the — 0 Bufineſs and 
innocent Delights of Life, it is no leſs our Ju- 
tent than our Duty to ſet our Affectiom m 
Things above. "IT, 
Firſt, I fay, That whatever is meant by the 
1 Precept of the Apoſtle, or any other of the 
4 ſame Nature in holy Writ, it can never be 


1 underſtood to prohibit that Attention to the 
'F Concerns of this preſent World which is ne- 
14 ceſſary for our well- being in it. To r 
or 


co, the proper Otjelits of our Afetiont; 18g: 

for our own Security is indeed as much requir'd = 
of us as any other Act of Duty. Self- Preſer- 
vation is a moral Principle; and as ſuch we art 
oblig'd to comply with it. Luxury and In- 
temperance, and all that Tribe of Vices by 
which we ate ſaid to fin againſt ourſelves, are. 
none of them any otherwiſe criminal than as 
they offend againſt this inviolable Law; For 
the ſame Reaſon all NegleQs and Omiſſions, 
by which we are wanting to our own Security; 
are, in proportion to theit Importance, Sins. 
Beſides this, there ire many other Duties arif< 
ing from the ſeveral Relations we ſtand in; 
none of Which can be practisd as they ought; 
without an Attention to the Buſineſs of the 
World. 80 that to abindon the Society of 
Men, and immure outſelves in Cells or Cloiſ- 
ters, as it is taught and ptactis d in the Popiſn 
Countries; under pretence of ſetting our Affec- 
tions on Things above, is ſo far from being the 
Duty of a Chriſtian, that, as long as the Health 
of our Minds and Strength of qur Bodies ena- 


"a 

my ble us to be uſeful in another Way, it & downs 
Io. right Deſertion of our Duty; à devout Le- 
„thargy, agreeable neither to Grace or Nature. 


A chearful and regular Obedience in the more 
he active Scenes of Life, is a much juſter Sancti- 
he ty; as the Good of Mankind is a nobler View 
than one's own particular Intereſt or Advan- 
tage. | | 
But, Secondly; as this Precept of the Apoſ- 
tle is not meant to prohibit all Attention. to 
| N 4 the 
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the Buſineſs of the World, ſo neither can n 
be ſuppoſed to exclude us from the Enjoyment 
of. the innocent Delights which Nature - hag 
poured out about us. 5 
It cannot be denied, that at ſome certain 
Seaſons, to mortify our corrupt Affections, ot 

to humble ourſelves before an offended 
it may be proper to abſtain from the Enjoy- 
ment of our lawful Pleaſures. But it is a 
mean and unworthy Notion of the ſupreme 
Being, to ſuppoſe He delights in Miſery. The 
contrary is not only deducible from his Attri- 
butes, but ſo viſible even in all his Works, that 
nothing but the groundleſs Terrors of the ſu- 
perſtitious, who thought him altogether ſuch 
an one as themſelves, could have induc'd them 
to entertain ſuch a Thought. The merciful 
and gracious Lord hath ſo done his marvellous 
Works, that they ought to be had in Remem- 
brance. And how can they be remembred 
better than by contemplating them with Pleas 
ſure and Complacency? It muſt needs be 
14 | Guilt or Ignorance that can cauſe us to ſurvey 
1 the Beauties of the Creation without being 
ſenſibly affected. They were made to ſtrike 
| our Senſes with Delight, and if they have not 
[ this Effect, the Deſign of Nature is defeated. 
i It is for this Reaſon they are ever tempting. and 
ſolliciting us, and till we can diveſt ourſelves 
of all our Senſes which were purpoſely adapted 
for the Enjoyment of them, we cannot be in- 
different or inattentive. And indeed to behold 
them 
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them with a chearful Heart, is in ſome ſort an 
Act of Gratitude: Tis rejoicing in him ho 
made them, as we cannot but do with the moſt 
unfeign'd Sincerity, when we conſider him as 
their great Author and Support. Who can 
enumerate that Variety of Entertainments that 
lie ſcatter'd about the viſible Creation ? But 
ſure it muſt needs be a more religious as well as 
more happy Temper, to be pleas'd as much as 
poſſible with every Thing. This is certainly 
no ways inconſiſtent with the harſheſt and 
ſevereſt Principles of the Goſpel : We are com- 
manded indecd fo take up our Croſs ; but we 
are no where commanded to ſeek it out: We 
are to bear all the Calamities that fall to our 
Share, but not to load ourſelves with unneceſ- 
ſary Evils: We are neither to decline or court 
Adverſity; but if it is thrown into our Lap 
we muſt bear it patiently : If not, we may en- 
Joy the Bleſſings of Providence, provided it be 
done with Temper and Moderation, with an 
humble Senſe of our own Unworthineſs, and 
without forgetting the Hand that gave them. 
And this leads me to conſider, Thirdly, That 
ſo far as is conſiſtent with the neceſſary Buſi- 
neſs and innocent Delights of Life, it is no leſs 
our Intereſt than our Duty tt ſet our Affections 
n Things above. And ſure if any thing in this 
Vorld deſerves our Love, much more doth 
the moſt bounteous Author of every thing that 
good and amiable, He gave us not only 
hoſe Objects which affect us with ſuch an 
exquiſite 
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exquiſite Pleaſure, but likewiſe the vety Oi 
pacity of receiving that Pleaſure; and the Dif 
poſition of being delighted with it. He ther- 
fore ſhould be the Principal, if not ſole Objet 
of our Affection; and becauſe the Paſſions a 
apt to follow which way ſoever the Senſes lei 

em, and conſequently tis not ſo eaſy b 
place our Affections upon a yore and incor. 
poral Being, as upon one of the ſame Natbre 
as ourſelves ; It would be well, therefore, if 
we would endeavout to bring down this glo- 
rious Object to the level of our own Capaci 
ties, or at leaſt to raiſe ourſelves to ſore Idel 
of his infinite Perfections, by ſurveying him 
with the Eye of Reaſon. By this Mears we 
ſhall diſcover how much we have been obligd 
to his Goodneſs, and how much we depend 
upon his Power; how much Reaſon we haye 
to praiſe him for Favours paſt, and to truſt in 
him for thoſe which are to come. Love and 
Joy, and Hope and Gratitude, and all the Tribe 
of the moſt exalted Paſſions which can riſe in 
the Heart of Man, will find Room to exal 

i themſelves on this ſingle Object. How mui 

| the Imagination ſwell with the Idea of that 

| oreat and awful Being, which even the Heaven 

f of Heavens is not able to contain! Atid how 

| muſt it break out into Ecſtaſies of Thank. 

giving, when we conſider ourſelves intitled by 
the Blood of our Redeemer to an Inheritantt 
uncorruptible and undefiled, reſerv'd in thoſe 

Heavens for us! ne 

t 


But another Reaſon why we ſhould ſet our 
Affection on Things above, is, that we "Tx d 
be ſuperior to the ittle Caſualties and Diſaſ- 
ters that happen in this lower World. A Mind 
that is wholly bent u Immortality, contracts 
all its Views and Wilhes with reſpect to this 
tranſient Scene into a very narrow Compaſs. 
Fortune has no ; DE over it. Every Mo- 
ment of Pleaſure is enjoy'd, and every Mo- 
ment of Pain is cheated away by the Proſpect 
of a bleſſed Immortality. From a Heart ſo 
fortified as this, came that noble Reſolution in 
the Prophet Hababtut: Altho the Fig-tree 
ſhall not bloſſom, neither ſhall Fruit be in the 
Vines, the Labour of the Olives ſhall fail, nei- 
ther ſhall the Fields yield any Meat; the Flock 
ſhall be cut off” from the Fold, and there ſhall be 
no Herds in the Stalls ; yet will T rejoice in the 
Lord, and joy in the God of my Salvation. 

Such is the Spirit of every true Chriſtian 
when he is tried in the Furnace of Affliction. 
The ſetting our Affections on Things above, 
cauſes all Difficulties and Hardſhips to diſap- 
pear. The Love of God is the vital Principle 
which animates and gives Vigour to our Devo- 
tion ; Without this, the outward Exerciſe of 
Religion will be not only a fruitleſs and un- 
profitable, but a very toilſome and uneaſy 
Task. We ſee in the ordinary Concerns of 
Lite, how the Principle of Love prevails. With 
how much Eaſe are all Difficulties ſurmounted 
which oppoſe the Paſſage to what we earneſtly 

defire | 
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deſire! Who would not risk even Life itſelf 
for the ſake of what he dearly loves? And on 
the contrary, how ill are all Offices perform 
that are undertaken at firſt with Compulſioh 
and executed with Unwillingneſs and Regret} 
In vain does Reaſon prompt us forward, if our 
Affections do not ſecond and ſupport it; and 
if they do, no Danger can diſcouge us, nd 
Opinion baffle our Endeavours. | 
But laſtly, Another Reaſon why we ſhould 
ſet our Affections on Things above, is, that 
there is nothing here on Earth which we cat 
ſet them upon ſo fixt, certain, and faithful 
to us. Nothing elſe we value can be fo relied 
upon: For whether it be Friends they hall 
fail; whether it be Pleaſure it ſhall ceaſe; 
whether it be Riches they ſhall vaniſh away; 
and even while we keep them, there are Times 
and Seaſons when they can do no real Service, 
and that too when we ſtand moſt in need of 
them. If we ſet our Affections therefore en- 
tirely on the Things of this World, how vain, 
how fleeting, and how inconſtant Things d 
we place our Felicity in? And yet alas! we are 
anxious to continue here even at that Time, 
when the reſt of our Days are but Labour and 
Sorrow. This Affection grows upon us in the 
Decline of Life, when one would think the 
very Infirmities of our Nature ſhould incline 
us to take Refuge in the Grave. And now 
|; what an abject State of Mind is it thus to 
' linger upon the Brink of a Precipice, when we 
f ale 


are ſure we muſt take the Leap at laſt. It 
is a fine Reflexion we meet with in a Frag- 
ment of one of the Greek Poets, That he is the 
happieſt Man who after having ſurvey'd the 


Vaders of Nature retires ſooneſt to the Place 
m wbence be came. Life has no farther En- 
nd Wl tertainments, even for the wiſe and the good, 


much leſs for thoſe who ſpend it in a Circle 


4 of Vice and Folly. Happineſs, therefore, of 
114 human Life, conſiſts not in what we enjoy in 
bat it, or how long we continue in it, but in 
what we do, and the Virtues we practiſe in it. 
u He that ſo divides his Time betwixt this 
ec World and the next, as not to be wanting to 
an the Concerns of either, has no more to deſire 
ſe: WI chan a little Time to make Peace with Heaven, 
y; recolle& the ſcatter'd Powers and Capaci- 
nes) WY tics of his Soul, and to arm himſelf with 
ce, Strength and Courage to meet Death. And 
of Wi what but Religion can enable a Man to do 
en this? What elſe diſpoſe him with an un- 
in, dazunted Heart, to deliver himſelf up to the 
do King of Terrors, to be tranſported by him to 
ace the great World of Spirits, which are waiting 
ne, ber their final Doom! Religion will do this, 
nd and ever after Religion will be our Pleaſure 
the and Delight: It will be our chief Happineſs 


in the other World as it is our chief Intereſt 

in this. 

Thus we ſee in what Senſe it is ſaid of Re- 

ligion that it ſhall not be taken away from us : 

It ſhall never fail us; it ſhall not, like thoſe 
which 
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which, arg called worldly Goods, be remay! 
om 6 by any Nee or Dis HY 
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not depend upon any Change of Fortune; og 
is it liable to be impair d by Age: It canps 
be corrupted by Way” or N nar can Thi 
4 break through ant ec 14 There are no Ci; 
od cumſtances that can deſtroy the Uſe of 
1 When other Comforts are moſt apt to fail w 
It is then in its greateſt Vigour: It riſes in pro 
portion to our Exigencies and Wants, and the 
more afflicted and forſaken we are by thy 
World, the more ready it is to receiye and 
chear us: In all Circumſtances and Conditions 
in Sickneſs and in Health, in Proſperity and 
Diſtreſs, it is our ſafeſt Guide, our beſt Conk 
anion, our trueſt Friend, our only Securit 
—— the Fear of Death, and when Det 
mes our only Comfort and Support: Nj 
it will follow us to the Grave, it will riſe wil 
us at the Day of Judgment, recommend 

to the Fayour and Mercy of our Judge, al 
aſcend with us to a State of Glory, '* 
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On walking by Faith, not by Sight. 
2 CORINTHIANS v. 7. 
We walk by ful not by Sight. 
THE Meaning of the Apoſtle in this Paſ- 
ſage ſeems plainly to be this, We live 
and regulate our Conduct, not by what we 


ſee in this World, but by what we believe 
and expect in the next, expreſſing hereby his 


Willingneſs to quit this State-of Mortality - 


upon Earth, upon the Confidence of exchang- 
ing it for a better in Heaven. Therefore, ſays 
he, in the Verſe before the Text, Me are aluays 
confident, knowing that whilſt we are at home 
in the Body, we are abſent from the Lord. In 
treating of this Subject therefore, we have no- 
thing more to do than to ſhew that it is the 


Duty of everyChriſtian, as it was the Practice of 


St, Paul, to govern and Order his Life and Con- 
verſation, not by what he fees in this World, 


but by what he believes and expects in the next. 


And ſo much the more neceffary is it to in- 
culcate this Doctrine, as the general Way of 
the World is quite oppoſite to this Apoſtalical 
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192 On walking by Faith, not by Sight. 
Maxim, indeed the very. Reverſe of it. . 
ſtead of walking by Faith, not by Sight, their 

| Way is to walk by Sight, and not by Faith: 

| denſible Objects are with them the only Reali- 

ö ties, and tis by the Impreſſions of thaſs that 

| they govern not only their Lives and AQtions, 

FR but even their Opinions and Sentiments. "Amt 

1 though ſome. few noble and generous Spirits, 

M by the help of free Meditation and recolſected 

4 Reflexion; may at length, with no ordi 

: Difficulty, have reſcued their Underſtanding 

from this long-ſettled Ulſurpation, yet ſuch 1s 
the Infirmity of Human Nature, that all 
Men more or leſs live by Senſe ; though ſome 
few perhaps, I ſay, think and reaſon above it 
But this, which is the Alloy and Mixture 
of all Spirits, makes up the whole Temper 
and moral Conſtitution of ſome. There are 
Men (if I do not miſ-call them by that Name) 
whoſe whole Meaſure, whoſe 4 Conduct, 
whoſe whole Life and Converſation, whoſe 
whole Heart and Affection is nothing elſe but 
Senſe, and who walk as much by it, as thoſe 
Creatures do which have no higher Principle 
They will believe nothing but what they are 
inform'd of by their Senſes, and for that Rea- 
ſon they will not allow God, Angels, Spirits, 
or ſo much as their own Souls, a Place in their 
Creed ; becauſe they ſee none of theſe Things. 
And as they believe nothing but ſenſible Be- 
ings, ſo they can neither love, taſte, or enjoy 
any thing but ſenſible Good, To tell _ 
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Souls enjoy in the Gontemplation and 
very of Truth, or virtuous ones in the due 


Uſe and Management of their moral Powers, 


is to ſet Colours before a blind Eye; they 


have neither Notion, nor Reliſh of the Mat- 
ter. Futurities weigh but little with them, 


though within the Verge of this World, but 
to tell them of a glorious Reverſion in another, 


were, inſtead of exciting their Faith, only to 
expoſe your own Credulity. They either can- 


not ſee to ſuch a Diſtance, or the Object ap- 


pears ſo little, ſo faint, and ſo obſcure, that 
they are no more mov'd at it than at one of 


the feeble, doubtful Lights of the Milly Way; 
when, in the mean while, every little, trifling 


Pleaſure or Intereſt of this preſent: World, is 
to them like the Sun at Noon, that not only 


lights but warms them too, puts a new Mo- 
tion into their Blood and Spirits, and quickens 
them with the Life of Spring. This material, 
viſible, ſenſible, palpable, and (to ſpeak all at 
once) this preſent World is the World they 


are fond of and wholly ſolicitous for; they 


love it with Dearneſs, ſpeak of it with Paſſion, 
enjoy it with Greedineſs, and leave it with 
Sorrow ; and whatever glorious. Things are 
ſpoken of the City of God above, this is the 
Place where they could be content for ever to 
take up their reſt, and ſpend their Immor- 
tality. Being to the full as much dead and 
crucified to the other World, as the moriified 

O St. 
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of the Pleaſures of Reaſon, ſuch as thoughtful 
iſco- 
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On walling by Faith, not by Sight) 
St. Paul was to this. Thus walks ny 
by Sight, and not by Faith, iT 

Theſe are they whom the Pfalmiſt call 
Men of the Warll, who have their Portion in 
this Life ; and whom our Saviour fets forth 
by the ſignificant Title of Children of hit 
World : And I fear theſe Children of the 
World make the greateſt Part of it, and ſomt 
of them the greateſt Figure in it. For if d 

o to the Courts of Princes, what is there 
* but what flatters and entertains dhe 
Senſe? And what are the Lives of all great 
Perſons, but continued Scenes of pompoug 
Tumult, Noiſe and Shew, one great ſenfible 
Amuſement? If from theſe we come down'th 
thoſe of low Rank and Education, we ſhall 
find them yet r plunged though not {6 
richly ſet) in the ſenſible totally im- 
merſed in the little Concernments of 4 
World. 

But though this be too much the Practis 
the quite contrary is the true Rule and 
of Chriſtians, to walk by Faith, not by Sight; 
to govern their Lives, not by what they ſec i 
this World, but by what they believe and ex- 
pect in the next; and that for ſeveral irnpot- 
tant Reaſons, 

Firſt, Becauſe, dende the Sin and the Mi 
ſery, the Weakneſs and the Folly, and the 

many ill Examples and corrupt Principle 
which every where abound, they can ſee no- 
thing in this World but what is vain and un- 
n 


ſatisfying. The World indeed promiſes great 
Things to its Lovers and Varna ; and 24 
to ſee Men ſo eager and warm in the Purſuit 
of its Intereſts and Enjoyments, pitying thoſe 
that want them, and envying thoſe who haye 
them, one would be tempted to think there 
were really ſomething in them. But the 
wiſeſt and the greateſt Enquirer found juſt no- 
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thing, but this, that all is Vanity, 1 
But were there no Experience in the Caſe, 
Reaſon alone would ſatisfy as many as would 
conſult her, of the utter Vanity of all ſenſible 
and worldly Objects. For how is it poſſible 
that a Soul, made capable of enjoying an in- 
finite Good, ſhould find compleat Satisfaction 
in any Creature? What Proportion is there 
between ſuch an Object and ſuch a Capacity 
And how then can one fill other? But 
now if all theſe Things that the World can 
preſent to our Senſes be but ſo many gilded 
Vanities, (as even Senſe itſelf can witneſs that 
they are) then tis plain that they cannot be 
our End ; and if they cannot be our End, then 
tis as plain they ought not to be our Meaſure. 
We ought not therefore to govern our Lives 
by what we ſee here, - nor reckon that good or 
evil, profitable or prejudicial to us, which is 
ſo at preſent and in a worldly Reſpect; but 
we ought to have our Eye upon the other 
World, and reckon that only Good which 
ſerves to make us happy there, and that only 
Evil which ſerves to make us miſerable there, 
O 2 where 
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196 On walking by Faith, not by Sig 
where the Happineſs and the Miſery are hah 

1. at the Height. MN . 
ij * Secondly, Becauſe the Things that we 
= here are not only internally vain and deficient 
| in their Natures, but alſo tranſient and md 
'" mentary in their Duration. This is the C 
9 racter of all ſenſible Objects, nay even of ont 
N Senſes themſelves, that they are but "for\ 
Wa Time; and that Time, the Apoſtle tells us too, 
9 7s ſhort, Our Bodies are built but for alttk 
1 while, and our Senſes oftentimes do not la 
ſo long, as if unwilling to ſtay to be Wit 
neſſes to the Ruins of their falling Tenementz 
But which ſoever gets to the Goal firſt,” ts 
certain, that they both haſten to Ruin as fil 
as they can, always waſting and mouldrin 
away from us; and the World without u 
will not be long behind us, fince the Faſtin 
of it is continually paſſing away, always chang 
ing and ſhifting its Scenes, and rolling on & 
faſt as the Wheels of the Sun, or the Wing 
of Time can carry it to its great Doom and 
final Diſſolution. In ſhort, all Things her 
have an End, and are drawing apace to It: 
We- are haſtning from the World, and the 
World from us; every Thing turns upon the 
ſame Axis of Time, only ſome deſcribe 3 
\1F larger Circumference than others, and ſo at 
1 the longer in finiſhing their Circle ; but finiſh 
14 it they will all, and even Time itſelf ſhall h 
i} no more. And therefore we ought not to tak: 
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} 'our Meaſure from ſuch paſſing and unſtable 
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On wal ling By Faith," not by Sight, 
Things as theſe, nor conduct our Lives and 
Converſations by them, but rather ſteer our 
Courſe by the fixt and immovable Points of 
the other World; by thoſe Goods and by thoſe 
Evils which remain for ever, which Senſe 

cannot reach, which Faith only can ſee, and 
which Eternity only can meaſure. 

Thirdly, Another Reaſon why we ſhould 
not govern ourſelves by Senſe, that is, by what 
we ſee in this World, but by Faith, that i is, by 
what we believe and expect in the next, 1s, 
Becauſe there is no univerſal Juſtice: done to 
Men in this preſent World, according to the 
different Conduct of their Lives; the complete 
and final Adminiſtration, of That being (for 
ſeveral wiſe and momentous Reafons) ſuſpend- 
ed and adjourn'd to another gtate. That this 
is ſo, need not be ſhewn, it being the great 
Objection of all bad Men, and the Complaint 
of many good ones, that Happineſs — Mi- 
ſery are ſo promiſcuouſly and indifferently 
diſpenſed, that Men are not dealt with. 
cording to their Doings, but that Vice uſurps 
the Happineſs which belongs-tq Virtue, and 
Virtue groans under the Calamity which is 
due to Vice, The Sum is, here Juſtice. and 
Judgment ſlumber and ſleep, liłe Things hap» 
pen to all, or if there be any Difference 
tis on the Side of wicked Men, who com: 
monly ſpeed beſt, But hereafter the Divine 
Nemefis will awake, and, taking to her her 


Sword and her Balance, redreſs all. the In- 
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198 On walking by Faith; rat by Sie 
equalities that have happen'd during the 'Tims 
of her Slumber, and diſtribute to every one i 
own. Then Virtue ſhall recover her "Right 
out of the Hands of Vice, and Vice thall h 

as miſerable as it deſerves. And therefor 
fince we profeſs to believe this, we ſhould 

live and govern ourſelves by this Faith, and 
roceed in our Choice of a good or bad Lit 

this Meaſure, and not by thoſe viſible 
Events which appear to our View in this Liſt 

which is a State of Trial, not of Reward. 
Fourthly, There is yet another very conf 
derable Reaſon why it concerns all Chriſtian 
thus to walk by Faith, and not by Sight, and 
that is, That the Privation of ſenſible Good 
may not be a Puniſhment to them in the othet 
World. That there will be ſuch a Pravatibn 
is here ſappoſed, and in itſelf moſt "certain 
Within a little while we muſt part with il 
ſenſible Objects, and utterly loſe the Enjoys 
ment of them. Let us adhere to the Creature 
ever ſo cloſely, and hug and embrace them 
ever ſo dearly, we muſt let go our Hold: 
When the Thread of Life ſhall be out, all wil 
| fall with it, the Enjoyments of Senſe wall all 
1 be at an end, and the whole Creation wil 
1 at one Blow be ſeparated from us, and drop 
| away under us. If therefore we would hav 
this total Privation of all ſenfible Objects, i 
which we ſhall unavoidably be all placed Wy 
Death, not to be painful and tormenting d 
us, we muſt now accuſtom ourſelves wo 
| , pik 
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pile what our Senſes recommend. to us as plea- 
fant, learn to be without what is grateful to 
them, deny our Appetites ſo long till they 
ceaſe to crave; and, in one learn fo 
walk by Faith, and not by Sight. 

And che great Advantage of thus waiting 
by Faith is, that it will help us 70 overcome 
tbe World, that is, to ſubdue the Impreſſions 
that are made upon us by the Creatures; to 
ſuppreſs. all with, Paſſions and Inclinations 
thoſe eſpecially which tempt us to place our 
Good and our Happineſs in the Things of the 
World, and forſaking the true Fountain of 
living Water to apply our thirſty Mouths to 
theſe broken Ciſterns that can hold none; to 
be no longer Slaves to our Senſuality, our Co- 
vetouſneſs, nor our Pride, or Ambition, Not 
to ſuffer ourſelves to be carried away with the 
Torrent of a vicious Age, or to have ſo much 
Regard for the Manners, Cuſtoms, or. Autho- 
rities of a wicked World, as.to be conformed 
to them, or follow a Multitude to do Evil; 
not to be over-aw'd by great Examples, nor 
corrupted by bad ones: To be above the Opi- 
nion of the World, and not to hang upon the 
Cenſures or Applauſes of Men, or upon their 
Kindneſs or Dlſaffection towards us; nor to be 
tranſported into undue Paſſions by any of the 
Injuttices, Unkindneſſes, Affronts, Abuſes, or 
Diſappointments that we meet with in the 
World: To overcome the Evil as well as the 
Good of it; to bear its Frowns as well as not 
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200 On walking by Faith; nat by'Sight) 
| tobe inchanted with its Smiles ; and no more t 
be diſturb'd at the Experiment and Diſcovei 
of its Vanity, than to be over-charm'd: wi 
its deluſive Shew of Happineſs; as well know: 
ing that there is a Good proportion'd to the 
Importunity of our Appetites, and that th 
8 other World has Enjoyments that will fill chut 
6 Emptineſs of our Natures, which this only de 
Wa Indes and ſtretches wider, and that will queneh 
18 that Thirſt which this only inflames : To be 
1 equal Proof againſt Proſperity and Adverfſity, 
ſo as not to be diſpirited by the one, nor in- 
toxicated by the other, but to carry an even 
and 'well-pois'd Mind in all the Turns and 
Varieties of a reeling and tottering World, 
and in whatever State we are, therewith tot 
content. In fine, not to have our Virtue c 
our Goodneſs depend upon any worldly In. 
tereſts, Accidents, or Circumſtances, nor i 
on any JunEure, Revolution, or Turn of: 
Times; but at all Times to keep exact * 
what is right and fit, whether it pleaſes 
not, whether we get or loſe Friends or Pre 
ferment by it, and to reſolve at any Rute t 
pleaſe God, and ſatisfy our Conſciences, how- 
ever the World goes, and whatever the World 
ſays or thinks. ; . ) © IN 
This is to overcome the World; and tis 1 
Life of Faith that will enable us to obtain thi 
great Victory. For there are but two Paſhons 
whereby Man may be wrought upon, Hope 
and Fear; and there are but two Motives , 
4 wor 
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work upon thoſe two Paſſions, that is, Good 
and Evil. But now Faith with one Hand 
points out to us infinitely greater Goods, and 
with the other infinitely greater Evils than any 
the World has to 2 poſe to us. And how poor 
an Impreſſion will be made upon our Hearts, 
By all b will give thee, when this preſent 
World is ſo much out- bid by the Faith of the 
next 

But then it muſt not be any Faith that n 
do all this, not a few flight, ſuperficial, tran- 
ſient Acts of it, but a firm, hearty and 
thorough Belief, "ſuch as abides upon our 
Minds, and goes into the ordinary Habit of 
our Thoughts, which we daily carry about 
with us, and conſtantly converts with; it 
muſt be walking by Faith. For the Tempta- 
tions of the World conſiſt of preſent Goods 
and preſent Evils, and this is the great Advan- 
tage it has above Chriſt, that it courts our 
Affections, - bribes our Paſſions, and cheapens 
our Souls with ready Money in' hand. And 
therefore unleſs we can ſet one Certain 
againſt another, oppoſe Evidence to Evidence, 
the Evidence of Reaſon and Faith to the Evi- 
dence of Senſe ; the Scale that holds the 
World (as light as it is) will weigh down the 
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| other, and our prejudiced Hearts will 54 
his Sentence for Earth againſt Heaven. But 
ons once our Faith of the other World comes > 
ppe be like the Senſe of this, and we are as well 
, aſſured of Heaven and Hell, as of any of thoſe 
Yr ſen- 


bi ſenſible Objects which touch us with their 


our Aﬀections to the other World) may make 
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Impreſſions, What T ion then would 
Audience, or ſo much as Admittance with 
us? and what would all the World be to 4 
Man that firmly and heartily believes theſe 
great Things, and walks by the Faith and ſe- 
rious Conſideration of — 4 | 

If then we will be of the Number of thoſe 
few that abandoning the Meaſures of Senſe 
dare. betake themſelves to a Life of Faith, 
we muſt retire from the Noiſe and Hurry of 
the World, as much and as far as we can, 
rid ourſelves of all its Weights and Incum- 
brances, be as looſe from it, and have. s 
little to do in it as poſſible we may, that ſo 
Diſtance and Abſence (that which "ſo cook 


us indifferent to this, prevent our taking new 
Impreſſions, and wear out thoſe we have altea 
dy received. At the ſame time, let us be earneſt 
with the 1 „that he would turn away 
our Eyes, leſt they behold Vanity, and quicken 
us in his Way, that narrow unfrequented Wa 
of Faith, which only leads to Life and Glory: 
And laſtly that we may be the better able to 
form our Reſolutions agreeable hereunto, Jet us 
implore him that as on this Time he pour'd out 
his holy Spirit in an extraordinary and viſible 
Manner on the holy Apoſtles to confirm ther 
Faith and fortify them in their Miniſtry, ſo he 
would ſend the ſame Comforter into jour 
Hearts, to purge them from worldly ſenſual 
Inclinations, 
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On walking by Fateh, net by Sights a 
Inclinations, and enable us to live this Life of 
Faith. *Tis this divine Power that effectually 
convinces us of the Vanity of the World be- 
low, and f the high Intereſt we have of that 
above. Without this inward Monitor the 
Temptations of the World would be much an 
Over-matoh 7 N. 1 Pha 
ood Things is Life are pleaſant and pa- 
facable, certain to Poſſeſſion, and proportion'd 
to Appetite ; whereas the other Worid is out 
of View, and the Satisfactions of it too fine 
for Vice and corrupt Nature to take hold 
of, Hence it is that Reaſon and Proof can- 
not always carry the Point, and that our 
Affections are too ſtrong for our Faith: But 
when this divine Succour interpoſes, the Ad- 
verſary retreats, the of Sin is broken, 
and the Difficulties of Nature give way. 
Then the Deaf hear and the rate re- 
lent: The Mountains "melt like Wax at the 
Preſence of the Bord, who turns the hard 
Rock into a ſtanding Water, and the Flint- 
Stone into a ſpringitig Well. The ſtrongeſt 
Prepoſſeſſions are maſter d, the Will made 
pliable to Virtue, and the Barren grown 
fruitful to good Works. This diſpoſes us 
to confider that we ſhall be capable of Hap- 
pineſs or Miſery to all Eternity: That Pain 
will be as troubleſome to us, and Pleaſure as 
acceptable, Millions of Ages hence as they 
are now; and that we ought to make a Pro- 
| viſion 
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viſion for the longeſt Duration of en 
and not graſp at any Satisfaction 

tent with our Hopes of a greater 

word, tis this Almighty Comborter a 
ſtrengthens, ſtabliſhes, and ſettles Men in 
the right Judgment of Things; makes them 
1 ſteadily purſue what they . wiſely re. 
1 * ſolved; and thoroughly convinces them, that 
I tis their higheſt Intereſt as well as Duty 0 
18 live by Faith, and not by Sight, © 
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Ps AL M= cxxxix- 2. | 
Thou (O Lord) art about my Path and about 
my Bed, and ſpieſt out all my Ways. 


O far do the Paſſions of the Generality of 
Mankind overbalance their Reaſon and 
Judgment, that the World was never yet ſo 
happy in the Majority as to be kept in Order 
by a bare Reverence for Virtue, To talk to 
People of being virtuous merely for Virtue's 
ſake, of being pious, benevolent» and juſt, 
purely becauſe it is comely and comfortable to 
be ſo, is propounding to them a Syſtem of 
Felicity beyond the reach of their Conceptions. 
Tis true, there are few but upon occaſion will 
talk in commendation of juſtice, Charity and 
Kindneſs, and would be very angry if we 
ſhould not believe them; but when any In- 
tereſt or Humour puts them ow the Trial, 
tis too apparent what a ſlender hold Morality 
has upon them: In order therefore to meet 
with the Inſincerity, and reſtrain the Paſſions, 
of Men, human Laws were invented and in- 
ſtituted; the Deſign of theſe publick Proviſions 
| being 
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being to make all Injuſtice and 
an uncreditable as well as table Pra- 
tice; and that the Puniſhment of an il Aion 
ſhould always exceed the Pleaſure ; That thok 
who were not generous enough to be govery'd 
by Reaſon and Humanity, m be diſciplin'd 
into Duty by Smart and Senſe : But this muſt 
be confeſs d to be an ineffectual Remedy; for 
not to mention that many Vices are alwa 
overlock d and lie out of the Verge of 
moſt rehenſive Laws, even thoſe Crimes 
which are mark'd with Vengeance in the Sanc- 
tion frequently eſcape the Execution, the 
fenders being either too. cunning to be diſeo 
ver d, or too powerful to be puniſh'd a I 
Men therefore may be ſenſible of the Vanuy 
of relying upon Force or Fraud; that they 
may not fancy they can either overreagh 
overmaſter Juſtice; God has declar'd that he 
himſelf will be the final Judge of their Ac, 
ons, and that, ig order to judge the World i 

Ri ſneſs, he is every where preſent & 

holding the Evil and the Good, a Witneſs of the 

Reins-and a true Searcher of the Heart. Thy 

Omnipreſence of the Deity is deſcrib d in the 

Pſalm from whence the Text is taken, with 

ſuch noble Energy and in ſuch lively Image 

that tis juſtly eſteem'd one of the ſublime 

Paſſages of holy Writ. . £14154 45,0008 

Thou, ſays he, art about my Path and abu 
my Bed, and ſpieſt out all my Ways. Whithe 
ſhall I go then from thy Spirit, or whither 


derer OY 
7 o tben from thy Preſen 3 chmb 
4 1 Hau thou art thee, Le = 
E then art there take the 
of the RA m b. . 
Parts of the Sea even there alfo Hand 
kad me, and thy er Wor bold me. 

In conſidering theſe Words 1 thall + it 
my Endeavour, * rh Ommpeef 

I. To prove that rs nt. 

II. To ew of what Confequence a Am 
Belief of this Doctrine is to us, and what 
Influence it ought to have on our * and 
Conduct. 

Now that God is Othnipreſent 3 is a Truth 
which is highly agreeable to our Reaſon, and 
deducible from our natural Notions of his 
Being and Attributes. It enters ag neceſlarily 
into the Idea we form of an all- -Crea-. 
tor, that he muſt be unlimited by Time and 
Space, as it doth into our Notion of a Orea- 
ture that he once had a Beginning, and can 
be but in one Place at once; there being no 
Medium in our Conceptions between a Perſon's 
being every where or only in one Place at one 
Inſtant of Time. God's Omnipreſence has ſo 
neceſſary a Connexion with reſt of his 
Attributes, that without 1 it he could neither be 
infinitely wile, l, Bd Imagine 
him bat! abſent any ace at any one 
Inſtant of Time, and'it 1 that he could 
do nothin there, or muſt do it by the Inter- 
poſition of A Creature, each of f which _ 

tions 
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ſitions prevents his being all- powerful. a 
ther. could he be thus any more 
than almiglity; for his Knowled ge as: —— 4 
Action muſt neceſſarily be deficient; if not 
every where preſent, Where too would inf. 
nite Juſtice and Goodneſs be without this 


=o Perfection? How could God defend and re- 


ward his Servants, or puniſh his Enemies, if 
he were not preſent i in all Places, and a con- 
ſtant Obſerver of all Perſons and Actions 7. 
And as this appears entirely agreeable: to 
our Reaſon and highly correſpondent with the 
other Attributes of the Deity : So it is like. 
wiſe manifeſt from the Werke of Creation 


and Providence. 


The leaſt we can conceive 2 to the 
Production of the World out of Nothing mult 
be the univerſal Preſence of the powerful 
pregnant Cauſe from whence it ſprang, A 
wiſe Compoſition, moreover, demands the in- 
timate Preſence of an all-wiſe Being, as bate 
Production doth of a powerful one. - How 
elſe could Order, Uſefulneſs, and Beauty be 
eſtabliſh'd ? How could wiſe Ends be fix d, ot 
proper Means to accompliſh ſuch Ends be de- 
termin d? And as Creation plainly. manifeſts 
the Truth of this Doctrine, ſo Providence a 
conſtantly ſupports the Proof of it. Nothing 
ſcems plainer than that the Continuance of he- 
ing and Order demands the ſame Preſence and 
Influence as the Creation of them. Whether 
we e the Natural or Moral Work 

c 
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there is ſuch an infinite Variety of Parts and 
Movements, Wheels within Wheels; there 
are ſuch oppoſite Powers in different Crea- 
tures, ſo ſtrong Counter-Motions, that to hold 
ſuch a Frame as the Univerſe in its juſt Poiſe, 
to confine every Thing in its proper Place, 
and to ſupply every Creature in its peculiar 
Neceſſities, requires no lefs than infinite Wiſ. 
dom every where preſent to temper and to 
direct. SH £700 20g: SE t 

So that it has not only been the Belief of all 
wiſe Men, that there is an omnipreſent Deity 

refiding in every Part and Portion of Being; 
bat it has been likewiſe prov'd to Demonſtra- 
tion, that no Properties of Matter, nor any 
mechanical Laws of Motion can poſſibly ac- 
count for the Regularity of the Univerſe; nor, 
in any wiſe, are adequate Cauſes of the won- 
derful Effects in the Heavens and Earth. 
Theſe are ſtanding Arguments to all Nations, 
and to almoſt all Capacities, that God muſt be 
every where, who has every where left ſuch 
Evidences of his Power and Goodneſs. 

And yet it muſt be acknowledged, that, 
though we have all the Aſſurance imaginable 
of God's infinite Preſence, tis very difficult to 
conceive the Manner of it. It is hard to ſay 
how a Being can be in all Places, yet not be 
extended; or how extended, yet not be divi- 
ſible. Of the other Perfections of the Divine 
Nature we have fair and ſtrong Images in 
many of his Creatures. Some diſtant Reſem- 
| FP | blances 
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blances of his Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Truth, and 
Mercy are daily found amongſt Men. But in 
all the 1 eee of 8 
nothing like Immenſity or Omnipreſence 9 
be conceiv d. This oh Basale thi moſt 
Har and ſurpriſing of any in the Divine 
Nature, and it ſhould therefore fill our Minds 
with the higher Admiration of the almighty 
Being it belongs to, For tis in this as in 
many other Inſtances of Things wonderful in 
themſelves; that though the Manner of their 
Exiſtence is difficult and perplexing to our 
Conceptions, yet the Certainty of them i 

confirm'd both by Reaſon and Revelation. 
And now if we would either attend to the 
plain Dictates of our Nature, or hearken 0 
the undeprav'd Suggeſtions of our Minds 
there would be little Fear of poſitive Infidelity 
in this Point. | = 
The main Danger lies in Practice. Wear 
too apt to ſtifle our Reaſon, and lay a Cheek 
on our Memories, for the ſake of our Vie 
There is no Man who acts agreeable either to 
his Nature or his Duty that ever ſuſpects the 
Omnipreſence of his Creator; becauſe neither 
his Intereſt or Inclination can lead him to-do 
it, But Men no ſooner become Criminal 
than this Preſence grows uneaſy to them. The) 
wiſh that there was no ſuch troubleſome 89 
upon their Actions, and they are in a fair Way 

to believe there is none. We have a mib 
chievous Faculty of impoſing upon —_— 
when 
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when we ſet heartily about it, and the Cor- 
ruption of the Will may poſſibly infect the 
Underſtanding to Tuch a degree as to effate 
intirely at laſt the Senſe of the Deity. But 
that we may none of us allow ourſelves in'this 
wilful Forgetfulneſs of our Maker, T ſhall 
in the  - r 
IId Place endeavour to ſhew of what Con- 
ſequence a firm Belief of the Omnipreſence of 
God is to us, and what Influence 1t ought to 
have on our Manners and Conduct, * * 
If we conſider ourſelves either as private 
Perſons, or as Members of Society, we ſhall 
find that both our Virtue, our Intereſt, and 
our true Happineſs depend on this Perfuaſton. 
Imagining ourſelves always in the Preſence 
of our Creator is the nobleſt Incentive to vir- 
tuous Actions. We are Creatures of a ſocial 
Diſpoſition: and Make; and Company and 
Obſervation give a Spring and Spirit to our 
Performances of any kind. A Coward can 
fight in JR of his General, and the 
llothfulleſt Servant be diligent under the Eye 
of his Maſter. Even Hypocriſy itſelf, that 
moſt grievous of Tasks, owes its Being to Ob- 
ſervation. And if the Notice and Regard of Men 
can work ſuch Miracles, as to raiſe the Dead 
to Lite, and make People appear all on Fite for 
Religion, whonever had one Spark of it kindled 
at their Hearts; what might we not expect from 
a conſtant Perſuaſion of the Preſence of God; 
God, whoſe Approbation is truly valuable, as 
2 being 


We 


an idle Spectator, nor the Severity of an 


a Father to the Authority of a Maſter,” What 


This would be capable of raiſing the nobl 
Impulſe in the Heart, and filling it with'the 
' moſt ſublime and worthy Coticeptions? l 


ſure to the Mind, and create in it a Vigorou 
and lively Devotion. Neither would it I 
animate our moſt ſecret Services. A moſt ci 


Tis rm'd in that Temple not made with 


Homage paid more directly to the Preſence d 


And as the Belief of God's Preſence woull 
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On the Ommipreſence of God, 
g the moſt -infallible Judge of what i 


_ and candid Obſerver of what is wrong? 
ho looks not on us with the Indifferencee 


natured one; but joins all the Tenderneſ d 


Life would this give to our publick Devotions 
And how acceptable would our Addreſſes tel 
be to the Divine Majeſty preſent with 68 


would give a Turn of Decency and Compt 


tenſive Part of a good Man's Duty is conceak 
ed from every Eye but the all- ſeeing one: 


Hands, where the Almighty delights to dwell: 
It confiſts in a ſtrict Review of our Lives An 
Actions, in the Diſcipline of our Paſſions, "and 
in renewing our Reſolutions. All this 8'w 


the divine Being, and can never rightly bt 
perform'd but under the deepeſt Senſe of i 


incite us to Virtue, fo tis equally neceflary i 
reſtrain us from Vice. Our wiſe and 

Creator, amongſt other Guards of Virtue, h 
implanted in our Minds the Paſſion of Shams. 


Shame is a Pain which ariſes from the _ 
0 


— 


On tte Omnipreſence of God. 
of being obſerv'd, when we ware doing any 
thing baſe” or misbecoming us, and from the 
Apprehenſion and Terror of being diſcoyer'd 
and expos d. This is one of the ſtrongeſt Paſ- 
ſions in the Human Breaſt; ſo that When a 
Man has never ſo great an Inclination to Sin, 
he will ſtill, ſtart at the Dread of being difco- 
vered ; and be, ſtill willing to retain that Re- 
putation which the Shadow of Virtue beſtows, 
though he be hardy enough to ſhake Hands 
with the Subſtance, The wiſer Feathers 
were ſo ſenſible what a Check this laid upon 
Vice, that Seneca obſerves that much, the 
greater Number of Crimes which Men com- 
mit had never been if Witneſſes had heen 


The ſame great Moraliſt propoſes two Con- 


ſiderations in this Caſe, by way of Appeal to 
this Paſſion of Shame, The firſt is, -reverente 
thyſelf ; that is to ſay, Be as much afraid and 
aſham'd of doing a baſe Thing againſt thy on 
Reaſon and judgment, as if all Mankind were 
Beholders of thy Actions. IL muſt on there 
is ſomething very good in this Rule, but it 
does not by any means go far enough. For 
what if a Man be bad enough to ſes nothing 
in himſelf worth reverencing? What if, as 
the young Prince ſaid to Cyrus, there's; ſome- 
thing like two Selfs or Souls in a Man; and 
the bad one is Maſter > Then this fine Precept 
loſes all its Effect. 5 1 aus“ ' > w «fs 
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The other Conſideration: is this: Imagine 
thyſelf, ſaith he, always in the Preſence of g 


Cato, a Scipio or a Lelins, and dare i < 


nothing which would not. ſtand the Teſt f their 
Cenſure. But what Need or what Uſe:toran 
imaginary Preſence, when we have a' maſt 
real and a moſt awful one thus addreſſing him. 
ſelf to us: I the Lord ſearch the Hearts, | 
try the Reins, even to give every Man accord 
ing to his Ways, and according to the Fruit of 
his Doings. Behold a greater than Cato t 
Lelius is here, whoſe Eyes are upon all the 
Ways of Men, and before whom all the 
Thoughts of their Hearts are laid open. His 
man Weakneſs indeed we may often impoſe 
on, and gloſs over our Actions ſo as to da 
Mens Eyes, Offence's fair Face may .4n"thy 
World ſcreen a foul Heart, and the Figelal 
Veil of Hypocriſy conceal from Men our la- 
purity, but we can hide nothing from the 
Almighty ; even from him who is to be the 
final Judge of our Actions, and by whoſe im. 
partial Determination we muſt ſtand acquitted 
or condemn'd. | <0 

And as the Belief of this Doctrine has 6 
great an Effect upon our Virtue, ſo cone. 
quently upon our trueſt Intereſt and highel 
Pleaſure, The Omnipreſence of God pit 
ſents us with ſach a Friend as we want; u 


all-ſufficient Help in every Extremity. O 


can neither be abſent, nor be wanting i 
Power, Goodneſs, and Compaſſion : He as 


nev 


Favours. 


There is nothing in God but what the | 


virtuous Man hath the preſent Poſſeſſion of. 
His Eyes are over the Righteous, and his Ears 
are open to his Prayers, whilſt underneath 
him are his everlaſting Arms to carry and to 
ſuſtain him; his Right-hand wears him as a 
Signet, and his Left-hand pours down Bleſ- 
ſings upon him; his Wings are ſpread for him, 
and his Bowels yern with Compaſſion over 
him; he himſelf is about his Bed and about 
his Paths, not ſo much Zo fþy. out bis Ways, 
as to preſerve him in them all, and 0 wait 
that he may be gracious unto him: In a word, 
all the Securities that God's preſerving Mercy 
can ſignify, the Watches of his. Providence, 


the Bleſſings that fulfil his Attributes of Good- 


neſs, all are exerted upon his. Occaſions, are 
made the preſent Objects and Satisfactions of 
his neareſt Senſes, and he may taſte and ſee 
hrw gracious God id. How readily then in 
return for ſo much Kindneſs ought we to 
comply with his Requeſt in giving. him our 
Hearts, and letting our Eyes obſerve his Ways! 
How fincerely ought we to cry out with David, 
O God, thou art my God, early will I ſeek thee ; 
my Soul thirſteth for thee! Bs n+” 
But if, on the contrary, we ſtand. out 
againſt all .theſe Inſtances. of his Goodneſs, 


and wilfully offend and reject his Mercy, we 


hurry ourſelves into irreverſible Ruin, If God's 
P 4 Good- 
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never migjudge our Caſe, nor miſapply his 
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Goodneſs once be. unobſerv'd and 
there is no other Attribute a Sinner has to fly 
to for Hope; his Holineſs cannot behold Au 
quity; his Juſtice ſpeaks nothing but C 
demnation to Guilt; his Power without Kind 
neſs is but omnipotent Deſtruction: But if we; 
have his Goodneſs on our Side, we have 
Advocate in his Boſom that will bear up 
againſt the reſt; we ſhall dwell ſafely in wh 
| Defence f the. moſt. high, and abide * 

Shadow of the Almighiiy. e 
And further, as this habitual Senſe of te 
divine Omnipreſence is of infinite Conſequenes 
to us as private Perſons, ſo likewiſe as ſocid 
Creatures and Members of the State. 

And here we may venture to ſay that ia 
HBelief of this Truth is not only the — Sup- 
port of human Laws, but hath a much 
Influence than they either have or poſſibly can 
have. For after that the Law hath provided 
againſt Ungodlineſs and Wrong never ſo wiſe 
ly, yet ſtill human Juſtice will find great 
Obſtructions from the baſe want of Evidence; 
Facts will be obſcure and Teſtimonies incon 
ſiſtent ; ſo that the probably Guilty muſt often 
go unpuniſh'd, leſt the poibly Innocent ſhould 
happen to ſuffer, But this Doctrine, points out 
an all-knowing Judge, who will produce out 
-own Conſciences in Evidence againſt us, an 
render infallibly to every one according to 
Works. Would he who confiders himſelf a 


ſtanding Face to Face with the great Judged 
Fn 
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the Earth, 2 — — to bear falſe + 
Witneſs againſt his Nei r; to oppreſs the 
Poor, the Fathetleſs, ks Widow; to with- 
hold his Bread from the Hungry, or refuſe to 
clothe the Naked with a Garment?” Or would 
any one who is convinc'd of his Maker's con- 
tinual Preſence with him, be mad enough to 
profane that ſacred Name with Oaths and Blaſ- 
phemies, and to challenge his God, with all 
his Thunder about him, to inflict Damnation 
on his Soul and Body? No; we muſt have 
taken the utmoſt Pains to thruſt God out of 
our Thoughts, before we can be prevail'd on 
to commit ſuch Actions before him, as we 
ſhould not dare to be guilty of even before an 
e HTS 
And now what has been ſaid Has, T hope, 
onvinc'd us of what Importance it is both to 
the Virtue of particular Perſons and the Peace 
of Society, to have the Senſe of God's Om- 
nipreſence ever fix d on our Minds. I ſhall 
therefore only beg leave, before I conclude, 
to make a brief Reflexion or two on this Doc- 
tine, in order to render the Conſideration of 
t farther uſeful to us. e | 
In the firſt Place then let us reflect upon 
t as one certain Conſequence of God's Om 
ipreſence, that all human Actions ſhall be 
brought to publick View and Cenfure : That 

| Light ſhall be ſtruck into all the Works of 
Darkneſs, and through all the Diſguiſes of 


Hypo- 
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Hypocriſy : That then every Vice ſhall 
in its own proper Colours, and every 
Injury proclaim its Author. Shanie for Sink 
a natural Debt which every one muſt pay; 
and unleſs we take it upon ourſelves hem we 
can never expect to avoid it hertaſter. Swil 
are the Wings of the Morning thoſe ſprightl 
Meſſengers of Light, and yet if our Activity 
was equal to theirs we ſhould be utterly i 
capable of removing ourſelves from his great 
Tribunal. Dark and deep are the Regions d 
Hell, yet thoſe would not conceal us from 
his all-piercing Inſpection; or ſhould we find 
out ſome of thoſe lonely Apartments of N 
ture, where the Sun never came, nor living 
Creature appear d, even there alſo ſhould we 
find the Almighty : There would our Action 
and our Thoughts too be made as confpicuou 
as if we were plac'd in the publick View d 

the World: | |. 
And let us conſider further that God dos 
not only ſee us, but will at laſt make us i 
him too, even whether we are willing or nd 
As the Happineſs, ſo the Miſery, of a futun 
State, will conſiſt in the Preſence and Vila 
of the Almighty. What will the harden 
Wretch then do (who now never lifts up lu 
Eyes to his God) when Death ſhall uſher i 
naked Spirit into the immediate Preſence d 
his Judge, then viſible in all the Terrors « 
Majeſty? In vain may he call to the Rod 
10 
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to fall on him, in vain implore ſome friendly 
Mountain to cover him; nothing will be then 
capable to hide him from his Sight, or ſcreen 
him from his Juſtice, Let us therefore now 
think on him, whilſt on the Throne of Mer- 
cy, and always live and act as in his Preſence 
and View, Let not a little ſhining Clay, the 
Wind of popular Applauſe, or a brutiſh Paſſion 
ever be ſufferd to drive God from our Eyes; 
but let us induſtriouſly cheriſh ſuch Impreſ- 
fions of his Preſence as may make us wiſer 
and better, and conſequently happier, both in 
this Life and that which is to come. | 


Par; e 
Ty i 5 that = know God, but in Wer 


deny him. 


1 
WE ERE we to pale a Man to ſtart in into 
Being, with all his Faculties full-blown, 

and his Underſtanding in the ripeſt and bell 
furniſh'd Condition, unaſſaulted by the various 
Temptations of the World, unbewilder'd 8 
its Vanities, and unacquainted with its Del 
ſions, and that this rational Creature was to by 
told and convinc'd, that he was brought int 
that Being by a ſupreme and ſelf-exiftent 
Creator, who watched over him, and guarded 
him in his Providence, as well as produc'd 
him; and that in conſequence of that natyral 
Rig ht he had over him, he would take a fur 
wr Account of his Actions, and reward 
niſh him eternally hereafter, agreeable # 
his Conduct and Behaviour in this Worldz 
and at the ſame time be told, that the Geng 
rality of Mankind believed theſe great Truths, 
and baile their Expectations on them too; and 
yet notwithſtanding all this, that in . 
Whole 
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whole Behaviour in Life they deny that God 
whom in principle bey profeſt; that the whole 


dition to the Tenour of their Faith? Would 


Reaſon give the lye to the Evidence of his 
Senſes, and would not he rather. oenclude that 
be could not ſee or hear, than that ſuch things 
vere true? And - too true they are. Men 
„ are now practical Infidels in contradiction to 
100 every many Conviction; and as in the firſt 
Ages of the Roman Republick ſeveral exalted 
WF heroick Spirits devoted themſelves to Death 
100 BY voluntarily for the Good of their Country, fo 
"VL I the Heroes of our Days run into Deſtruction 
ich their Eyes broad open,” and devote them- 
4 ſelves for the Welfare of Satan's Empire, Men 

o ſet upon Death that they condemn them- 


OW would think that there would be very little 
Gu SatisfaRtion in thoſe Pleaſures which Condem- 


nation thruſts itſelf into, yet ſuch are, it 
met ſeems, the Satisfactions of Sin. 
* Aſtoniſhing ! that Chriſtians who have the 
0 beſt Faith in the World, and the ſtrongeſt 
a fu Motives poſſible to Virtue, ſnould be the moſt 


dos 


e deficient in the Practice of it! We are told 


of ſome Pagans that happen'd to hear certain 
Socratical Lectures upon the Immortality of 
eig che Soul, that they were ſo highly tranſported 
10 with the glorious News as to be ready to make 
ll Y with themſelves in order to enter directly 


hole | — 


Courſe their Actions is a ex g ' Contr | 
he believe this to be poſſible? Would not his 


ſelres in that which they a&; and tho one 
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upon the bleſſed State they were inform A 
and they were ſo much in carneſt about it og 
that the Magiſtrate thought it necellary byy 
publick-Edift to prohibit ſuch Lectures 
the Country ſhould be unpeopled. Bat , 
greater than Socrates is here! Much hie 
and plainer Conviction have Chriſtians f 
future State; Life and Immortality is i tha 
brought to Light thr? the Goſpel. But to whit 
Purpoſe, 'whilſt in their Works they deny what 
they profeſs to believe? The Heathen Sa 
gave folemn Thanks to God, that by his 
vidence'he was a Philoſopher and not a Barks 
rian: And ſhall the'Dawnings of natural Tg 
be more raviſhing than the Beams of the g 
of Righteouſneſs? Shall Tu/ly break out 
a kind of Eoſtaſy, O Philoſophy, om 

ſpent agreeable to thy Precepts 1s prefer 
a «whole Eternity of Vice? And ſhall fea 
a Chriſtian be found to join with the Pſalmil 
and cry out, A Day in thy Courts, O L 
better than a thouſand? No, too true U 
Deſcription in the Text of the preſent Rat 
of Chriſtians; thoſe practical Atheiſts, WQ 
not, as the notional one, expreſly deny Ul 
Being of God and ridicule the Belief” of tum 
who do not deride the Notion of an After 
as the Dreams of the: Night, and repreſen 
Heaven and Hell as imaginary Scenes; Ne 
they profeſs to believe that there is a God, and 
ſeem concern'd that others ſhould believe 
too; nay, they profeſs not only to believe 
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Cod, but to Knom bim; to be ſo well ac- | 
sch his Works and with his Ways, nay, an 
4 with his very Decrees, as if he had obtain'd 
bot only Mofes's Sight, but his Wiſh, and had 
Tell (cc not the Back- parts only, but the Face of 
cod. Nor are they content to ſit down with 


bare Deiſm, but with a God acknowledge both 
Providence and a reveal'd Religion, and parti- 


juſtly pretend to the Faith of a reaſonable 
Creature, and that is at once worthy of both 


LTD 


i 
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both, you will find them as looſe and difor- 
derly in their Manners as if they believ'd no- 
thing of What they profeſs, any more than 


2 S 


mW thoſe who are declared Infidels. / | ey have 
an Angel's Form and Voice, but a Devil's Foot, 
break the Commandments with a ſound Creed, 


and march on in the Way to Hell with Di- 
rections to Heaven in their Hands, And here 
they ſtrike in with the Atheiſt again; they 
walk with him in the ſame Road, though di 

puting againſt him as they go; 'diſavow his 
Principle, but conſpire with him in his Inten- 
tion, and moſt effectually do his Work, and 
will no doubt ſhare with him in his Wages. 


beſt Days of the Charch, and I am afraid 
there are many ſuch now, to whom this 
Character of the Apoſtle may be applied moſt 


cularly the Chriſtian, as the only one that can 


God and Man. And yet with all their Faith 
and Knowledge, and their high Pretenfions to 


Such Men there were even in the firſt and 


aptly |} 
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aptly ; They that they know God; but 1 
22 they ke og F 2 which Words [ 
ſhall take occaſion to ſhew, - 

' Firſt, That the profeſs'd Belief of a Deiy 
is confiteat with an ill Life, or, that the 
who profeſs to believe the Being ae 
may and do often lead ill Lives. 
Secondly, That an ill Life is a real Devi 


of God, or, that thoſe who lead wicked Livg 


do 0 deny That God whom oy otherwil 

pr els 2 

Thirdly, I ſhall mark out me particul 

Vices and vicious Practices which are inn, 

eminent Manner Denials of Gd. 
Concerning the Firſt of theſe, that the FR 


id Belief of a Deity is confiſtent with an il 
Life, I need not ſay much, becauſe tis what 


we all know by viſible Experience, and that 
ſo well, that there is more need to laments 
Truth that reflects ſo much upon the Real 
of Mankind, and is ſuch a ſtanding: Shame 
and Reproach to our Natures, than to hai 
further laid open. But not to let this Part go 
without a little Reflexion, we may confider 
that though the external Profeſſion of a God 
(whether he be believ'd or no) be a confiders 
ble Reſtraint upon Mankind, and an Inftrw- 
ment of publick Order in the World, yet thi 
does not neceſſarily carry along with it an in- 


ward Senſe of Religion, nor a true Regulars) 


of Life and Converſation, For tis very 
ble that he who outwardly profeſſes the 0 
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On practical Atheiſm. 
of a God, may in his Heart believe no ſuch 
thing. He may with great Formality ſtand up 
at the Creed, and bow at the Name of Jeſus 
too, and yet be one of thoſe Fools that ſay in 
their Hearts there is no God. And then what 
will his Profeſſion of the contrary ſignify to- 
wards the due Government of his Lite? But 
ſuppoſe he that profeſſes ſhould alſo believe a 
God, yet he may form ſuch wrong Concep- 
tions of him, as may be ſo far from deriving 
any good Influence upon his Actions, that they 
may ſerve to corrupt and diſorder them. But 
ſuppoſe him not only to believe a God, but to 
think rightly of him too, yet after all he may 


yield ſo little actual Attention to this his ha- 


bitual Belief and Knowledge, he may ſo ſel- 
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dom think upon God, and ſo little conſider 


what he believes and thinks of him, as ſtill to 


lead an ill Life, and retain this great and fun- | 


damental Truth in Unrighteouſneſs. 


wards from his ill Practice to the want of his 
actual Belief, as we did before from the want 
of his actual Belief to his ill Practice. Which 
opens us an Entrance upon the ſecond Thing 
propoſed, | 

That an ill Life is a real Denial of God, or 
that thoſe who lead wicked Lives do really 
deny That God whom they otherwiſe profeſs. 
For ſo the Apoſtle expreſly, 


they know God, but in Works they 
2 


eny him. 
Now 


And 


when he does ſo, we may argue as well back- 


They profeſs that 
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- Now all al n Actions put 
declare, that either they do not g hly 
believe that there is a God, but are Atheith f. 
their Hearts, whatever- they ey may pretend or 

xrofeſs to the World, or at leaſt-that they 
3 not a preſent Senſe of their Belief, and 
do not actually conſider that there is a God: 
They either are not really convinc'd and per- 
ſuaded of that fundamental Truth, or elſe 
they do not duly attend to it: They are either 
under the Habit, or under the A8 of Infide- 
lity, which as it may very probably be call d, 
during the Time that it laſts, a Denial of God, 
ſo 'tis that which the ill Life of any Man will 
juſtly warrant us to conclude of him. For 
did Men heartily and thoroughly believe the 
Exiſtence of a God, with as firm and unſhs> 
ken a Perſuaſion as they believe there is a Son 
that ſhines upon them, or a King that rules 
over them, and did they actually and ſeriouſly 
weigh and conſider with themſelves what they 
believ'd ; did this Truth lie open and bare to 
their Minds ; were it preſent to them, as pre- 
ſent as the Thought of their own Being is 
when they ſee themſelves in a Glaſs, is it - 
fible that they ſhould be ſo wicked. as they 
are, and lead ſuch immoral and irreligious 
Lives as they do? No certainly, this is ſuch 
a mighty Thaw ſuch a vaſt and- pregnant 
Thought as would fill and wholly engage their 
Minds, and when this great Thought comes 
to be open d and unravell'd, there are ſuch 
momentous 


momentous Truths a 4. in it, as muſt 
needs ſtrike ſuch an awful Impreflion into the 
Spirit of the ſerious . worm as to preſerve 
him from tranſgreſſing his Duty. For to think 
there is a God, is in more Words to think that 
there is a Being infinitely great and infinitely 
good, of the moſt perfect Juſtice, Wiſdom and 
Power, able to — the preatel Happineſs 
upon thoſe that ſerye 2555 obey him, and to 
inflict the utmoſt Miſery iſobedient and 
rebellious Spirits; dat l. 18 — in eyery Place 
and to every Thing; that ſees every Motion 
and every Thought that paſſes in the World, 

and will hereafter adge it in Ri htcouſneſs; 
that hates Sin infinitely, and will puniſh it, 

if not repented of, everlaſtingly. And can 2 
Man fin with this great and lung Thought 
before him, and ſtaring him as it were in the 
very Face? If he can, Ikno not what Thoughts 
thoſe muſt be that ſhall ever bring him to re- 
pent of it: But if he cannot, (and it appears 
by that very Argument, as well as from the 
Power and Efficacy of che Thought itſelf that 
he cannot) we may then juſtly conclude that 
if he preſumes to tranſgreſs bis Duty, tis be- 
cauſe he has not a —— and actual View of 
this Thought, and = not duly conſider that 
there is a God, who is now his Witneſs, and 
will hereafter be his udge. Whereby it 
plainly appears that Infidelity and Atheiſm lie 
at the Root of all Sin, and that God is really 
denied in ſome Degree or other by every 
Q 2 Worker 
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thinks what the other ſpeaks, and there is 


On practical Atheiſm. 

Worker of Iniquity, let him profeſs and de. 
clare to the contrary as much as he pleaſe. 
Indeed this is the moſt effectual Way of 
denying him, ſince Mens true inward Sentj. 
ments are to be concluded more from what 
they do, than from what they ſay. A Man 
may deny the Being of God in Words, only 
for Argument and Diſcourſe fake, or out of 
Levity and Vanity of Humour, to appear a 
Wit and a Man of Paradoxes; or it may be 
for Experiment, to try what others will ſay; 
though at the ſame time he has nothing of this 
in the Bottom of his Judgment. But when x 
Man ſhall deny him by the whole Tenor of 


his Life and Manners, tis plain that he really 


more Reaſon why he ſhould be believ'd upon 
his Life, than that the other ſhould upon his 
Word ; nay more, than that he himſelf ſhould 
be believ'd upon his own Word to the contrary, 
For the bare Profeſſion of a God is no convin- 
cing Argument that a Man believes a God, 
(though it may be an Argument of Charity 
when nothing appears to contradict it) fince 
Intereſt and Decency may give us a ſufficient 
Account of that Matter. But on the other 
Side, a wicked Life is a plain Demonſtration 
that a Man disbelieves him, at leaſt during his 
Continuance in it, an ill Liver being, as I have 
ſhewn, no better than an Atheiſt for the 
time being: Which in ſhort is the true Dif- 


ference between a practical and a ſpeculative 
Atheiſt, 
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On prattical Atheiſm, 

Atheiſt, the ſpeculative Atheiſt being in Habit 
what the practical one is in Act, and the prac- 
tical Atheiſt being in Act what the ſpeculative 
one is in Habit. 

And as a looſe and profane Life is the moſt 
effectual, ſo 'tis alſo the moſt miſchievous 
Way of denying a Deity : For beſides that 
few will be ſo uncivil and unmannerly as to 
ſay in expreſs Terms (whatever they think) 
that there is no God ; whenever any one 1s 
ſo hardy as to talk at that rate, tis ſuch an 
Intrenchment upon publick Decency, ſuch a 
Violation to common Modeſty, ſuch an Affront 
to the natural Senſe of Mankind, that every one 
is preſently alarm'd at it, and upon his Guard 
againſt it, and few will believe that the Man 
ſpeaks in earneſt, and ſo the Poiſon for want 
of due Infuſion does but little Hurt, But now 
wicked Practices infinuate themſelves by De- 
grees, and as it were inſenſibly and unawares; 
and, with themſelves, that Principle of Infide- 
lity from which they proceed, and of which 
they carry a very ſtrong and contagious Tinc- 
ture, whereby it comes to paſs that the prac- 
tical, though perhaps not always the worſe 
Man, may yet do more real Miſchief than the 
ſpeculative Atheiſt. Si 

However, whether he does or no, he is 
certainly more : abſurd and inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, and more ſelf-condemn'd. 'They are 
Indeed both of them Deniers of God, but with 
this Difference, that if the ſpeculative Atheiſt 


Q_3 denies 
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denies him in Practice, he denies him in Ptigs 
ciple too, and ſo is a'downright plain-dealing 
Sinner, conſiſtent with himſelf, and through. 
out of a piece: But now the practical Atheiſt, 
though he lives altogether as the other does, 
yet he profeſſes and pretends to better Things, 
and fo adds Hypocriſy to his other Immon- 
lities. As his 1ll Life is a ſenſible and breaths 
ing Scandal to his Profeſſion, ſo his Profeſſion 
is a conſtant upbraiding Objection and Aggra- 
vation to his ill living, expoſing him to the 
uſt Cenſure and Derifion, not only of good 
en, but even of his very Brother Atheiſt, 
who may thus beſpeak him, and inſult over 
him: © What an abſurd ſelf- inconſiſtent Cres 
te ture art thou! I indeed live a carelels and 
te diflolute Life, but *tis becauſe I hold no 
* Principle that obliges me to live better; but 
* thou (Fool as thou art) profeſſeſt to be- 
% lieve a God, and yet liv'ſt as bad as I that 
* hold there is none. Did I really believe what 
* thou pretendeſt to do, that there is a God, 
* I ſhould think it concern'd me to lead ano- 
te ther ſort of Life than thou doſt, and not 
* to be ſuch a ſelf-condemn'd Fool as thou 
* art, I would go on to deride thy Weak- 
« neſs, but that I rather believe thou art at 
© Bottom as very an Infidel as myſelf, and 
4e that all thy Profeſſions to the contrary are 
* but mere Shew and Pageantry, ſomething 
* to blind the World, and to compaſs ſome 

« politic Ends,” 

Now 
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Now what can a wicked Man reply to this? 
Unleſs it be to own the latter Part of the 
Charge, by confeſſing that there is indeed a 
Heart of Unbelief in him departing from the 
living God, and ſo to acquit himſelf from the 
Imputation of Abfurdity and Self-Inconſiſten- 
cy, by owning that of Atheiſm and Infidelity ; 
which indeed is in great Meaſure the Truth of 
the Caſe, ſince, as I have ſhewn, an ill Life is 
a real Denial of God, and thoſe: who lead 
wicked Lives do in effect deny That God um 
they otherwiſe profes. 4! Au 
And why then do they profeſs him? Nay, 
why do they ' fo much as take his venerable 
Name into their polluted Lips, ſince they hate 
to be reform'd, and caſt bis Words behind them? 
Why do they ſuffer their Lives thus to give 
the lye to their Profeſſion, and their Profeſſion 
thus daily to reproach and condemn their Lives? 
Why do they not either renounce their Faith 
or take more Care of their Works? Why do 
they not either throw up their Prineiple, or 
reform their Practice ? y are they ſuch a 
en werde living Contradiction to them- 
elves? 4 
What unaccountable Folly and Madneſs is 
This! And yet how many are there that are 
guilty of it! No fewer than all ill-living 
Chriſtians, though ſome more notoriouſly fo 
than others, Which leads me to the third 
Thing I propoſed, v/z. to mark out ſome 
particular Vices and vicious Practices, which 


Q4 are 
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On praddicul Atheiſm. 

are in a more eminent Manner Denials of God, 
And among theſe I reckon, 

Firſt, The placing one's End in any Cres 
ture, whether that Creature be one's ſelf or 
any other Being. He that makes himſelf hi 
End, that centers and terminates in himſelf 
that refers all Things to himſelf, and meaſure 
all Things by the Relation which they have w 
his own private perſonal Intereſt, is a Deniet 
of God to ſome Purpoſe, and holds one of the 
firſt Ranks of practical Atheiſts. There is in- 
deed only the downright Idolater before him, 
though it be a little diſputable to which belong 
the Right of Precedency, ſince the ſelf-ending, 
{elf-centring Man does in a very true and pro- 
per Senſe idolize himſelf, by aſſuming to him 
ſelf a Prerogative which the infinite God only 
has, or is capable of having. He as God fit 
in the Temple of God, and is a kind of Ants 
chriſt in Morality. 

And ſo again the Man that places his End 
in any of the Creatures without him, in ſer 
ſible and temporal Objects, in the "Honour, 
Pleaſures or Riches of this World, is a ven 
groſs Denier of God, as deifying and idolizing 
thoſe little empty Things upon which he thus 
reſts and repoſes himſelf. Upon which ac- 
count it is that the Scripture ſays expreſly of 
one of theſe Lovers of Creatures the covetous 
Man, that he is an Idolater. And the ſame i 
altogether as true of the Ambitious and Vo- 
—_— Theſe have their Idols too as well 


as 


On practical Atheiſm. 
as the covetous Wretch, though not of Silver 
and Gold. Their Idolatry is only a little more 
refined and ſpiritualized. For whoever deſires 
any thing as his true Good, deifies that thing ; 
and if that thing be not God, is truly guilty 
of Idolatry, For God only is the true i 
End and Centre of all rational Natures, havin 
given them Appetites too large to be latisfy'd 
with any thing leſs than Himſelf, As for 
other things they are all over falſe and lying 
Goods, and accordingly promiſed as Rewards 
by the great Author of Falſhood and Deceit. 
All theſe Things will IT give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worſhip me. | | 

In the next Place comes Hypocriſy. This 
is a Vice that carries upon it very deep Prints 
of Atheiſm, is ſeaſon'd with a ſtrong Tincture 
of Irreligion, and whoſe very Ground and 
fundamental Suppoſition is Infidelity. There 
were no ſuch practical Atheiſts as the Scribes 
and Phariſees, the Leaven of their Hypocriſy 
was a Leaven of Unbelief, and they voided the 
Being of God as much by their Lives, as his 
Commandments by their Traditions. Indeed 
every Hypocrite is one of thoſe Fools that 
ſay in their Hearts There is no God, or at leaſt 
that he is not omniſcient enough to be a 
Searcher of Hearts, and to know what is con- 
ceiv d and entertain'd there. For did he tho- 
roughly believe and ſeriouſly conſider this, he 
would never content himſelf with the Form 
of Godlineſs, demure Looks, long and loud 
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On practical Atheiſm. 
Prayers, and broad Phylacteries; but dul 
endeayour to enter into the true Spirit and 
Power of it, and would take care to approm 
his inward Man to the Eye of God, as well u 
his outward to the Eyes of the World. 
Some other Vices I might ſet down @ 
. chargeable with a more than ordinary Denial 
of God, ſuch as Blaſphemy, profane and irrelj. 
gious Talking, idle Swearing, Perjury, &c. but 
after all there is no ſuch Denial of God as find 
Impenitence, nor ſuch a practical Atheiſt x 
the conſtant perſevering Sinner, that lives on 
and dies in Fas wicked Courſes. Other Sit 
ners, let their Crimes be what they will, har 
however their lucid Intervals, ſometimes in the 
Dark, and. ſometimes in the Light, like the 
ſucceſſive Returns of Night and Day. But the 
final Impenitent has a thick Cloud always 
dwelling upon his Soul, is all over one fold 
impenetrable Maſs of unmingled Darknek, 
like the Chaos before the Birth of Light: Ib 
one word, he is ſuch a practical as very litt 
differs from a ſpeculative Atheiſt. 
To conclude, The Uſe that I ſhall make d 
this whole Diſcourſe is briefly this, that fine: 
(as you have heard) a wicked Life is a mal 
Denial of God, we would take the greater Car 
what Manner of Perſons we are, and whit 
Manner of Lives we lead, that we would # 
longer walk as the Gentiles walk, in the Vanih 
of their Mind, having their Underſtanding dark 
en'd; but denying all Ungodlineſs and _ 
Luft, 


On practical Atheiſm. 
Luſts, live $909, righteouſly and ſoberly in this 
preſent World ; and order our Converſation ſo 
as becomes the Goſpel of Chriſt, leſt we be found 
in the Number of thoſe who deny God in Deed, 
while they profeſs him in Word, and be reck- 
on'd by him among the worſt of Infidels, while 
we place ourſelves in the firſt Rank of Chriſ- 
tians, Eſpecially conſidering that the atheiſti- 
cal Part (which I fear is a great Part) of the 
World being willing to have as much Com- 
pany as they can (as all Men are that walk in 
the Dark) and * by our Actions 
more than by dur verbal Declarations, will be 
ready to conclude that whatever we pretend, 
we are inwardly of the ſame Mind with them, 
becauſe our Lives and Manners are ſo much 
alike. And 'twill be in vain to tell them of 
our Profeſſions, or to go to ſtop their Mouths 
with Creeds and Articles; they will ſtill inſiſt 
upon what we do, and appeal from our Faith 
to our Works, as that which moſt truly ſpeaks 
the Man, and reports the Temper: and Com- 
plexion of his Mind. Let us declare and pro- 
feſs what we will, Men will judge of us after 
all by our Works, and ſo will God too, and ſo 
will he whom he has appointed to be the Judge 
of Quick and Dead, Chriſt Feſus; who in the 
laſt Day will return this killing Anſwer to all 
formal hypocritical Profeſſors that ſhall then 
begin boldly to take Acquaintance with him 
upon the account of ſome outward Privileges : 
I tell you I know you not, whence ye are, depart 
from me all ye Workers of Intquity. On 
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T know thy Works that thou art 3 coll nur 
hot: I would that thou wert cold or bot. & 
then becauſe thou art lukewarm and neithe 
cold nor hot, IT will ſpue thee out of 2 Mouth, 


| THERE is nothing which Moral Philoſo 
phy ſo ſtrongly inculcates, or its Ade, 
cates ſo highly extol, as Mediocrity, or dhe 
Golden Mean, as it is call'd. In This they 
make the very Form and Eſſence of Virtue ty 
confiſt, as being nothing but a juſt and g 
ſonable Diſtance betwixt two vicious Extreme 
Thus Liberality holds the Balance between 
laviſh Prodigality and pinching Avarice ; Ve 
lour betwixt audacious Raſhneſs and ſhame 
ful Cowardiſe; Patience between outra 
Fury and ftupid Inſenſibility. On this Ae. 
count the Moraliſts run into ſuch extray 
Eulogiums on Mediocrity ; they call it theRukg 
Righteouſneſs, the Way of the Wiſe and the Ha 
fy, and the ſtraight Line; from which none 
can deviate to any Side, without falling down 
Precipice. But whatever they may ſay to the 
Advantage 
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Advantage of this ſo-much-talk'd-of Indiffe- 
rence, and however eligible this middle Way 
: may be in Morality, it is very certain, that in 
a Chriſtian it not only ceaſes to be a Virtue, 
but is frequently a Vice. Thus Humility can- 
not too much debaſe itſelf, nor Charity be 
= Wraiſcd too high. Repentance muſt be ex- 
reme in its Remorſe, and Hope in its Aſſur- 
ance ; Faith in its Obedience, and Zeal in its 
Ardour ; whilſt the Meaſure of the Love we 
hear to our Creator muſt be this, That it have 
no Meaſure at all; ſeeing the Object of it is 
infinite, and there 4s no End of his Goodneſs; 
In all theſe Chriſtian Graces therefore, Medio- 
rity is criminal and Moderation a Vice. A 
ſufficient Proof of which we have in the 
ords of my Text, where our Saviour, ad- 
Irefling himſelf to the new-converted Chriſ- 
ians of Laodicea, as their Paſtor, complains 
hus feelingly of their Indifference; I know 
by Works (ſays he) that thou art neither cold 
or hot: I would that thou wert cold or hot, So 
ben becauſe thou art lukewarm and neither cold 
or hot, I will ſpue thee out of my Mouth. 
Now theſe lukewarm Converts whom our 
daviour ſo ſeverely threatens, are ſuch as lead 
heir Lives in a reproachable Indifference be- 
wixt Good and Evil; ſuch as are neither formal 
nemies, nor faithful Subjects of their Lord | 
nd Maſter, but Neuters in his Service. They | 
re not entirely cold, for they have a Know- | 
age of God and of his Commandments; 2 
at | 
| 
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at their Hearts, nor obſerve. his W 
their Lives: But, in a word, they ape cha 
are not willing to take the pains to be whall holl 
Chriſt's, and are very loth to he altogether | F 
Devil's; but are deſirqus at the ſame time 
ſerve both God and Mammon, ta _ 
Chriſt and Belial. 

It were heartily to be wilh'd, that this My 
dle-Way between Heaven and Hell, that thy 
oa Indifference with which our Savigy 
eems ſo diſpleas d as even to wiſh, that dg 
were rather entirely cold, was not ſo ye 
prevailing amongſt us: Lo the Diſcouragemeg 
of which I ſhall make it the Buſineſs oft 
following Diſcourſe to prove the abſolute Ne 
ceſſity of active Virtue, and the real a 
of — Works, to recommend us to Henn 
that we are not only requir d to cegſe to d 
but likewiſe to learn to do well; not only! 
avoid the Commiſſion of any Vice, but 4 
be alſo converſant in the Diſcharge. of g 
Duties; to be poſitively as well as negative 
good. Our plain Obligation to which may 
conſider d both in reſpe& to qur Ne 0 
our Fellow-Creatures, 4 
And firſt, with regard to our Creator: - of 
When God in infinite Wiſdom created | 
World, he communicated to every wal 
whether animate or inanimate, certain Powe 
and Capacities, to enable them to ACCOMPub 
the Ends he had appointed them, and al 
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On Lukewarmmeſs in Religion. 
ſame time implanted in their Natures a Ten- 
dency or Bias wan each fuch 
End, 

Man in his e eee ee ben 
the Image of his Creator, was endued with 
an active intelligent Soul, and God himfelf 
breathed into him the Breath of Life, maki 
him by that Means, in ſome meaſure; to par- 
take of his own Nature, and bear an Aﬀinity 
to him: Conſequently, therefore,” as God is 
the Original of Man's Nature, the Center of 
his Soul, and the ultimate End of his Being, 
the chief Impulſe or Inclination in Human 
Minds muſt be towards a Re- union with'their 
Creator, a Tendency towards him and a Pro- 
N in all Things and at all Times to ſerve 

glorious Purpoſes, - / 

It is the ſame thing with the World of in- 
telligent Beings, to do what Religion demands, 
as for a Beaſt to be guided by his Senſes, or 
the Sun to give Light: For all that Religion 
requires of us, is but to comply. with the 
Reaſon of Things; is but to move according 
to the Dictates of our Nature, and act with 
regard to a proper End: So that to live religiouſ- 
ly, is but to live like Men; tis no more than 
keeping up to the great Characteriſticks and 
Principles of our Being. And whenever a Man 
fails to exert himſelf agreęable to ſuch Prin- 
ciples; whenever he ctaſes to exerciſe his ut- 
moſt Powers and Capacities towards the Ad- 
vancement of God's Glory, and a Re- union _ 
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him, he violently reſiſts the direct Lum 
his Creator, lays aſleep the noble Powers -of hi 
Nature, and neglects the whole Buſineſs fit 
which he was ſent into the World 
It is plain therefore, that we muſt not cos 
tent ourſelves with barely abſtaining from ei 
Actions, (which is keeping at is were ata 
Diſtance from God) but we muſt be zealous 
in the Exerciſe of ſuch poſitive Acts of Piet), 
as may contribute to our nearer Approach to 
him: It is not enough that we do'not"direaly 
diſhonour him, but we muſt alſo give Qccafion 
of celebrating his Praiſe and p ating-the 
Glory of his Name. Our Light muſt ſo ſhine 
before Men, that they may fee our good Warts 
and glorify our Father which is in Heaven. 
And this Leſſon we may learn effectually by 
taking a Survey of the State and Order of the 
other Parts of the Creation, and the Deſign 
their Creator; for though no Virtue or Vice 
can be aſcribed. to thoſe Beings, who'know 
no Diſtinction betwixt Good and Evil, yet - 
miſs and negligent Man may form a juſt Re- 
proof to himſelf on this Obſervation,” thit 
whilſt he who is Lord of the Creation and 
Glory of the viſible World, fails of exetcifing 
his Powers and Abilities, and anſwering be 
Ends and Purpoſes of his Nature, all ide 
other Parts even of the inanimate World es- 
ert themſelves to the utmoſt in promoting and 
fulfilling-all that is expected from them, The 
Sun, the Moon, the Stars, Fire, Earth, * 
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and Water; however fluggifiviand heavy! they 
appear in themſelves, never fail to act acoond- 
ing to their ſeveral Principles, and cegularlx at- 
tain their ſeveral Effects by continualiy main- 
taining their proper Motions and Revolutions, 
for the Illuſtration of God's Glory, dhe Bene- 
fit of Mankind, and the noble y and 
Harmony of the World. 80 if we turm dur 
Eyes upon the Brute and barely-animate Or- 
der of Beings; We chall ſtill find them ina 
State of Action under their proper Proportions, 
and making Advances towards che Accomplich- 
ment of their deſtin d Ends 
From which Particulars it evidemly appears, 
that the ſeveral Powers and ies of all 
Beings are to be exerted and exerciſed accord- 
ing to the Direction and Appointment of their 
Creator; and that if any one'ſhould ſuſpend - 
the Exerciſe of ſuch Power and Capacity, ſo 
as not to act at all, it would as palpably violate 
the divine A ments as if it was to act in 
direct Contrariety to ĩt. And thus the general 
Laws of created Beings plainly point out to us 
the Obligations we lie under to the actual Ex- 
erciſe of Virtue and Goodneſs. | Whilſt to the 
Chriſtian World the holy Scripture confbrms 
theſe natural Notices, — enſorceth them in 


ſeveral Inſtances. For there we are 


that the Heavens declare the Glory gf Sad, Ihe 
Elements alſo and their Fire — 
Hail, Snow and Vapours, Wind $7 Sturm 


fulfilling bis Ward. There we are required to 
R learn 


On Lale in Religions" 
ce in our Duty from the-mintiteſ,, 
ID 
Beings: Go to the 
canfider her Ways," and be 
„hefe dur Savidur himſelf, from an 
Obſervation B tells u, 
that y Tree than brings noi good Feat 
rs Hume intro the Fire; Not only 
thoſe Trees which produce corrupt Fruit, but 
thoſe that do not actually bring forth good 
rnit; "thoſe that ce no Fruit at allawſt 
be deſtroy'd :- Behold, ſays the! Owner" ofthe 
Vineyard in the Parable, lee three Wars 4 
come ſeeking Fruit, and eur it dun 
why cumbreth-1t the Graun? Agteeable 1 
this is. the Parable of the Talents, where ib 
that the Servamt ſo ſeverely punis 
not any ways d his Talent to dle 
Diſhonour of his Lord, had not abuſed ii ar 
converted it to any evil Deſigns in Op 
to him, had not ſo much as ſquander'd' and 
waſted it by any Means, but he had n 
improve it, to make any Uſe ef it at all; and 
upon this fingle Point of his Sloth and due 
tivity did his Condemnation turn: Thoigh 
he had done no Evil, yet, becauſe he hadas 
tually done no Good, was the dreadful Sew 
tence pronounced againſt him. Gaſt ye dle 


table Servant mito utter Dariagſi, f 


ſhall be weeping and gnafhing of Teeth, | Fun 
whence' we learn, that all thoſe who ate 


far innocent and harmleſs as nas to. lanch out 
into 
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into Enormities and yet. ſpend. their Lives, aa 

their Talents in an uſeleſs and an- 
ative Manner, age juſtly abnaxigus $0 ads. fo 
welt Pont nt * * wap > 45 | 


Duty to our Creaton, we ly. aequit 
ourſelves. in an acceptable: Manner > Thougis 
by firugglipg with que corrupt Fort ny 
which are. ſo;;- continually | VRdermaning/- ua 
within, and sefiſting the fill, more powerful 
Temptations, which aſſault us from without, 
we may in ſome mea ſure procure the Appro- 
bation of ——— tis mare than po- 
ſible, we may do all this, and yet eantribate 
ittle to the Advancement of God's: Glory and 
Dnour ; For we are inſtructed that ve 
not live unto ourſelvee, but unt the. 
that whatſoever we de — 40. 
the Glory of God, - 
Again, though we may be 4ealous. in be 
Practice of the external Parts of Religion, re- 
gular in the Obſeryatian of every Oxdinange, 
and punctual to the — gg of 
the Church we adhere 40, yet thi i 9 
ining in the Perch to Virtue 3 — 
only the Plumes and .Trappings of 1 Un- 
der which many a foul Heart 1 Rid. Tz 
Eyes — lifted up to Miesen, /whi 
the Heart is entirely — below; 4-4 
d Knee and a dejected Face, CNS or 
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Acclamations of other Creatures, all -powetful- 
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havghty Soul: Whilſt others f in the middle of 


their Faſtings and Mortifications, feed and en- 
courage the molt ſenſual Paſſions, - But God 
does not only require of us to ſeem. good, but 
to be {o;- Ts not ſufficient ' to profeſs wel, 
but we muſt do well like wiſmſwca. 
To conclude this Head, the Language of pur 
Souls, with the Impreſſions c of the divine Mi. 
dom throughout theCreation, the never 


2 us to glorify our Creator, and b 
iligent in his Service. A Man cannot got 
abroad but ſome Inſtruction of this Nature 
offers itſelf to his View: Some Notes of Ado- 
ration-ſound in his Ears; no Tmage in- Nature 


fo ſtrong, no Language ſo caſy to be aunder- 


ſtood; ſo that tis both highly unnatural and 
unreaſonable; not to join in the Concert, ani 


gloriſy God both in our Bodies and Souls, wh 


are his. 


| Secondly, the actual Perforguanich of * 


Works will appear abſolutely neceſſary When 


conſider'd in reſpect of our Fellow-Creatutes, 
For, next to the Advancement of God. 


Glory, which ſhould be the chief Aim, l 


is the chief End of every rational Creature, 
tha Benefit of Mankind and the Advantage d 


Human Society demand the actual Exercilent 


good Works: at our Hands: For, as we have 
obſerved before, that our Obligation to .ſerie 
and glorify God lays us under a Neceſſity « 
performing all thoſe poſitive Duties ** 
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be conducive to that End; vid; does not oon 
fiſt alone in the Avoidance of Eyil; ſo it is 


likewiſe evident, that the good Offices we owe 


our Neighbour” are poſitive: and actual, ang 
conſiſt Be bately in forbeating*to.. fitejudice 
and do him hurt: It will never be lgok'd on as 
a Juſtification to'fay, We have done our B 
thren no Injury (a Plea, too commonly tak 
uſe of in the World) but Ads of Mercy and 
Beneficence will be requir'd in the'Aceount : 
for wide is *the Difference betwixt the Op- 
preſſor and Benefactor, betwixt the Charitable 
and Injuridus, Tis too frequently found, that 
he who is not deſperate enough to be the one, 
is very far from being in the generous State of 
the other. "Tis very little a Man adds to the 
Happineſs of Mankind, only by ſorbearing to 
be a Thief or Robber. Tis very little a Man 
has to value himſelf upon, by coolly ſtanding 
a Neuter in regard of his Fellow-Creatures, 

a lukewarm Suſpence betwixt Malice and Be- 


nevolence. This is ſhutting out all the great 


and ſocial Virtues: At this rate Charity muſt 
lie naked in the Streets, and godlike Friend- 
ſhip never enter: Nothing but Self-Love and 
Self-Intereſt would reign, No; tis required 
of us not only that we ſhould not hate our 
Neighbour,” but that we ſhonld actually and 
ardently love him, and give him all poſſible 
Demonſtrations of that Love, by bringing 
forth the viſible Fruits of good Works. *Tis 
not ſufficient to * to the Letter of the 

R 3 Eighth 


8 0 Commandment, n to feu, but 9. 
mult oblige, protect, and comfort to the u 
moſt of our : Tis not that we 
do not covet any Thing that is his, but ut 
muſt fikewiſe communicate to him that which 
is our own. Thoſe have little Reaſon td 
A@miſfion into the bleſſed 
ho do not contribute their utmoſt to the 
Happineſs of human Society here on Earl. 
When we are plainly told, that the fruidek 
Tree will be rooted” out as an In 
what can thoſe indolent Wretches think of 
themſelves, who ſerve to no other Purpoſe but 
to drag their Bodies through the Beneßte u 
the Air they are unworthy to breathe in; who, 
Uke uſeleſs Drones, only fatten on the tn 
duſtry of others, and live a Burden in the 
Hive, they were ap ointed to ſupport? 
And now whit N otions, alas! muſt all thoſt 
Men have of Eternity and Salvation, d ex 
ert themſelves in carrying on low 
and act like wiſe Men in Trifles, but in 
main and eternal Concern, phy the Fout in 
the Sluggard ; who provide r a Day and 
take no Care for Eternity. They may bolt 
as much as they pleaſe, that they have a 
Faith and all Knowledge, but the better the 
know theſe Things the more fooliſh as Well 
unhappy they are, unleſs they do them. Hen 
comes the Obſervation of 5, that there 
great Difference betwixt to know and t0 be wi 
Man, ſays he, finds out the Veins of —_ 
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and the Beds of Saphires : He bindeth the lads 
from over flowing, and the 8 15 bid be 
bringeth forth to light. But akpidft all this, 
Where, ſays he, ſhall Hiſdow' be found, and 
where is the Place of Underflangmgs Max 
knoweth not the Prigg thereof, liber is it i 
te found in the: Land of. the Living. Is ĩt not 
the ſtrongeſt Indication: of a Man's being ® 
Fool, that in, Matters of the moſt weighty 
Concern and Moment he commits | Follies 
which can never be recover'd, and neglects 
Opportunities which can never be retrieved? * 
Who ſtanding on the Beach and obſerving the 1 
Waves rolling in upon him apace, will uſe no ih 
Activity to eſcape, but like an inſenſible Rock i 
ſuffer the Billows to ruſh, on him and the 
Deluge to overwhelm him? And have they 
more Underſtanding, who trifle away the Nay 
of God's Patience and Mercy, and foolichiy 
diſregard the important Buſineſs of doing 
Good? Who mind every Thing but the ane 
Thing needful, and the moſt important Work 
of their whole Lives takes up no Part of it? 
Various are the Reaſons of this Negligence 
amongſt Men, and many ſpecious Pretences 
and Apologies are made for it; and yet not 
one tolerable Reaſon, not one paſſable Pre- 
tence amongſt them all. There are ſome, 
who, tho they are fatisfy'd of the Reaſona- 
bleneſs of Religion, are yet ſo devoted to the 
preſent World, that they conſine all their 
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Thoughts to their proſpering here ; they pro- 
| | R 4 feſs 
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feſs to know the Truth; and live in Com 


the Means of it; 


the Faith, and are very 
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nion with tlie Church, but with ſo much 
Careleſneſs, ſo much Indifference about the 
Matter, that tis plain their Religion is not gut 
ſo far as their Hearts, and that were they put 
to their Choice, they would drive away thei 
Saviour to preſerve their Swine: But let the 
Men remember [that God is a jealous God; ind 
will not be contented: — with Mammon 
in their Affections. 3. 7, Ui 
Others again telf you they are ſo taken\up 
with the Exerciſe of Piety ow 
raying, and preparing themſelves for the 
tae ther” they cannot bly find am 


Time to do good Offices to their Brethren; 


and therefore truſt God will overlook: turh 
Trifles as theſe, and accept of their Piety ani 
Devotion inſtead of it; not conſidering- that 
Mercy is better - than Sacrifice, and that 'ti 
the moſt ridiculous thing in Nature to'rieglet 
the End of Religion, under Pretence of /ufing 
and becauſe we are always 


preparing ourſelves to do to think our 
eat all. Fs 


cles excugd from ane 0. 
Others ſpend their Time in contendingſt 
buſy about ſome Con. 


troverſies in Religion, and therefore thin 
but reaſonable they ſhould be excus' d fm 
thoſe meaner kind of Duties, not confiderin} 
that! a right Faith is only in order to a good 
Life, -and- no farther valuable than it has an 

Influence om it; that faut Religion an und- 


filed 


filed before Gad and the Father it thin 1 uin 
the Fatherleſs and Widows in their Aﬀfition ; ; 
and that the great jadge of the World will 
acquit and condemn»-Men according to the 
Good they have done or e&in Acts of 
Mercy and Charity; for feeding the Hungry, 
and clothing the Naked; for. viſiting the Sick, 
and relieving the Diſtreſt; Which may be\ſeen 
in the Deſeription our Saviour gives us of the 
laſt Judgment, from whence a tke ab- 
ſolute N of doing Good in this World, 
in order to a -everlaing LPR | in the 
next, | | 
And now; what has bean aid bought to be 
ſeriouſly confider'd by thoſe who go on in a 
lukewarn, Way betwixt Sinners and 
who, tho' they are free from the-Vices of the 
carnal Man, are yet at a great Diſtance froth 
the Perfections of the foiritnal one; who hang 
in a State of Indifference between God and 
the World, without any Vehemence or Ten- 
dency to either; and though they have Expe- 
rience enough to ſee through this grave-Cheat 
which is ſo commonly put — Life, yet still 
remain indulgent of Baſe, ad patient of De- 
luſion: Such as are loth to offend? God by 
flagrant Acts of Impiety, and yet are conti- 
nually provoking. him by neglecting to do thoſe 
Things which are pleaſing in his Sehe. | 
Let us then all who have been hitherto 
unprofitable Servants, immediately take a View 
of the Precipice we ſtand on, and ſpeedily re- 
tire 
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tion. Let our hitherto Lakewarmaels! ag 
Neglect of good Works, Ne 
farmance of them. Let us with the u 


Buſineſs of doing Good, Let us immedy 
renew our Covenants with Heaven, and take 
care that our good Actions keep pace with wr 
Vows. Let us, like the Sun, * 
Day in our Vigour, and run the Race af Vi 
with warmer Zeal. Let us like the Bptiaz 
2 are entring on) be continually. paittity 
— Boum of Virduc, ant 


and faitlful Ser mant, 
this 19 the 9 of ty Lars SN | 
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ſuffer them to ſit down coollyi (as true Wiſ- 
dom would inſtruct them) eſpecially when 
any Affair af great Moment is in te, and 
carefully to weigh what Proportion the Profits, 
all Circumſtances conſider d, will bear * = 
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I therefore. is, pro table, bot 


ſhall 4 Man give in exchange Tack ee why 


* 


Loſs; for did we thus act and thus 1 
ſhould find that our temporal and p. 
Intereſts are ſo interwoven, Faiz wh We 
are cõn ſulting about the One, we ou got We 
Means to leave the other DoF "Fo 
there is no Buſineſs that-we can emploꝶ dur. 
ſelves in, no worldly Defign that wie 
urſue, but may prove advantagebus ot 
judieial to our. ſpiritual. Intęreſt. What; 
h Bo” the Lis that 
now is and for that Which is to come, That 
yields a cleat and certain Profit. But if Wh 


| we are purveying for the Convenijencies and 


Satisfactions of t us Life, we forfeit All The 
Intereſts and Comforts. or 4 a better, the L 
in that Caſe is unſpeakibly greater than 


Gain can be. Upon the pole then, e 
rent, that we ought to take all theſe 


into Conſideration together, and if” w 
calculate aright, we muſt calculate for 
For what is 2 Man'profited” if be 1 ge 
whole World, and hſe his own Soul 76 


In which Words, there is t of Reafon 
ſufficient al ways to caſt the Balance f 
Side of Virtue and Religion, even When 
ſtands in Competition with the higheſt Pitch 
of worldly Proſperity” that can be fu ſuppoſes 
imagined. o Yo 

And that they may have chal Fall Farce 
upon our Munde, 1 ball, : e 


- 
* = 
i. 2648 : 


Firſt, 


Firſt, explain a little\more particularly what 
n and Loſs is;; Which 
here ſtand ppos d to each other, vis. the 
Gain of the whole World, and the Loſs of a 
Man's own Soul; i 257 
Secondly, I (hall ſhew ſamewhat more diſ- 
tinctly, how vaſtly; great the Diſproportion is 
betwixt the one and the other. * And, {tt LY 
- Firſt, That we may the better conceive what 
it is 70 gain the whole World, we mult conſidet 
what the Nature, and preſent State of the 
World iet 4 0 AS 2303 
By the World then we are to underſtand 
the Earth, and the-Fulneſs thereof, i. e, all 
the ample Proviſion that God has made for 
the Support, Comfort, and Benefit of Man- 
kind; of all and every Part of which, God 
himſelf, upon a-Review of his n Creation, 
pronounced that it was very good. 80 that 
the World is a very good World, and every 
way well adapted to miniſter to gut Neceſſi- 
ties and Conveniencies, if we could but uſe it 
in a fitting and becoming Manner. Te the, 
Pure all Wings are pure; the whole World is 
free for them to-uſe, and to enjoy, within the 
Bounds that Reaſon and Religion preſcribe. to 
them. And the Uſe and Enjoyment of all 
worldly Goods, or all of them that can come 
to any Man's Share, ſo. long as it is conſined 
within ſuch Bounds, is well enough conſiſtent 
with our Safety. . {tr hg l 429 
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But now, here lies the: Difference ;/ 
the World be very good, as it is God's Wark 
man it” is no longer ſo when it is 
made of our Affections. For, aa 

firſt corrupt ourſelves by by the inordi nate LO . 

it, iy HO Works alſo, by che m. 

good Things wick 

which it i furniſh/d, and — into Wald 

of Vanity and Sin. "And under this Clatinifter 

the whole World, or all that is in the World, 
is reducible to three, Heads, ; 

3 5 Luft of of :the _ 


diſhonouring God, or inj n ous 


* 
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py 
:: 
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1 | hey are reſolved thus to 
1 the moſt of the World, though 


2 


POSE EI TREST SAREPE . 


gaſp it all, 1 poet of 


the Ter. 1253 

It is therefore an © Anlass Guin 6f ths 
World, the unlawful Purſait of lea ſares, 
Riches, and Honour, that ſtands here 
to that, which is fo much more than an Equi- 


veleat een een een, Man's owir 


Soul. | FR 
The Nature of which; we eme now in the 
next Place to ire into. n TO05 HT 


ble of future Ha s. And, 
decondly, in the mo E of 
future Miferzes. i; Vc v3: Wl; -- 


It confiſts, Firſt, in; 4 a kenfble 
of future 


firſt Part of the Sentence that che Wicked are 
Day: 


like to hear at the Judgment of the 
But doubtleſs a very heavy Curſe it is, à very 
cdl Puniſhment ove ; from the Egle, 
with ever Deftruttion Preſence 
of the Lord, . 
For, if it be the eflential Ha 
Saints in Light to fer God as be is, and 10 be 


Right-hand are 
to te eternally ban 


evermore; then 


fence, never to be Gy aſcend the ever- 
laſting Hills, nor taſte the Joys that wait en 
that Right-hand, . maſt be a Loi indeed! No 


leſs than that of all Happineſs, of which God 
alone 


Now this Loſs cunſiſtech, Firſt, in «feaſts 


ſs. Go ye Curſed is but the 


e 


made like ante him, and to dwell with bum, in 
whoſe Te ET Joy, and at Di 


4 from that blifhul Pre 


* ee 
dong i the; 


ies, 


— indeed is 
ſuch Things as Eye 


12 


Source and 1 ountain, 
And the Deprivation of ' Happineſs agmeceſ. 


rily implies Miſery, as the 
a Darkneßs. 
2 of 


Wenne 


n 
bath nat 'fern, 


— Ear. heard, neither hath. it WW 


Heart of Man 10 conceive.” 
r languid- And i 
may be of this — 


they may nov 


7 meſi 3 

de ire to barter it away. for * 
Droſs of this Earth; yet they will, beyond 
all Queſtion, have a very 


painful and afflichiag 


L 


Mens 


Senſe. of the Loſs of it; when once they come 


to ſee, and feel, N it is i: irvecovdrally lot 
to all Eternity. 755 


* 


When Sinners come once to find - that cher 
is is indeed 4 Heaven, but-barr'd-up againſt them 


by a Gulph unmoveable; when they refled, 


that the Joys and Comforts of — glorious 


Place, through the Purchaſe of Chriſt's:Blood, 
are, by their own wilful Folly, forfeited for 
ever, 1 will it let looſe all their ſelf-revenging 
Paſſions upon them, and: fill their loſt and 
abandon'd Souls with all the Bitterneſs ol fruit- 
leſs Remorſe, hopeleſs Complaints, and'incon- 
The [Loſs of Heaven ther- 
fore, is what will be very ſadly and ſenſib) 
felt one Day. 
the Sinner's Loss, when he loſes his own 


folable Deſpair! 


Soul. For, 


But this is not the whole of 


Secondly, 


E . * 
8. a 


er · 
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Secondly, Beſides that he loſes that Hapy ppiniels 
E Fwhich it was capable, he plunges it nolldber 
into endleſs Miſery. If indeed Sinners could 
put off their Being at the ſame time that — 
— away their Souls, this, I fear, they wou 
be ready enough to accept, as an caly Compo- 
ſition for the Pleaſures of Sin; they would 
be glad to make the moſt of the World at 
preſent, if they could be ſure to hear no more 
of it hereafter nay, they would quit (it | 
juſtly be ſuſpected) all Hopes of future Happi- 
neſs, if they could be Aer againſt Faxes 
Miſery. 2 
But the Miſchief i is, an — Soul * 


not ceaſe to be; and a finful Soul, by God's 


juſt Decree, muſt not only continue to be, but 
to be miſerable for ever : For this ſhall be the 
final Award of all Men as they ſtand divided 


into Righteous: and Wicked: 750% ball” 2 


into Life eternal, but thefe into everlaſting Pu- 
niſhment. Which, that we may have Caution 
enough to avoid, 

Let us in the next Place confiider- a little 
more diſtinctly, how vaſt the Diſproportion is 
betwixt the Gain of the whole World _ the 
Loſs of one's own Soul. 

And in truth, fo very diſcernible is the 
Diſproportion between them, that; let any Man 
but make the Caſe: his own, and the Danger 
preſent to himſelf, and he would, without 
any * chooſe and act, as if he were 
| S | demon- 


ok . oo” 


4 Ca 
- 
mY 
* a wo . _—_ +F 7 * 
. 
s > x — 
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demonſtrably convinc'd that OEM inf. | 
nitely outwei _ by 5 „ Bo 
Let any then, for f * 
r himaſelE- into the 2 of the rich 
in the Parable, who, upon contem 
his mi ghty Stores; ſeem'd.to be Maſter of 
Extent of his own Wiſhes, (if not the whole 
World) and therefore ſaid to himſelf in mu 
Complacency, My Soul, thou haft much Goods 
laid up for many Fears, po bow Eafe, 22 | 
drink, and he merry, And 
ingly happy and. contented Mo E= Would 10s 
mediately after this pleaſi 4 res — 
F ſtartling Notice, tho in ig cont 
| his Soul ſhould | be -requ 12 5 m. wha 
| would the deluded Wreteb 1 think? What 
| would he do? Would he not moſt readily fores 
| gc all his great Abundance, and be content tobe 
reduc'd to his original Nakedneſs, if upon amy 
| Terms he could but chase a Reprieve hr 
| Death? And if by Nature's proper Inftin& 
the Preſervation of this temporal Life be 
more Concern and Value to a Man than all 
worldly Enjoyments beſides, much, and inſi- 
| nitely more, muſt it import him to ſecure 
| to himſelf eternal Life, W dear fo 
may coſt him. | ; 
But to put the eds Rill- Gade; let 
us imagine a Man to be actually in the ſame 
Condition with the rich Man in the Goſpel⸗ 
when in Hell he lift up bis Eves, being in Mor- 
ments, 


* 


: 
: 
' 
: 
| 
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cnc Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his Reſom. Would he not give the World, 
if he had it at his Diſpoſal, to he releaſed from 
the Place of Torment be is in? Would he 
not, if he could be permitted to come once 
more upon his Trial 3 World, content- 
edly exchange the Purple, fine Linen, and 
ſum} ws — — ry end 
the and. Scrays 0 Zarus, mi 
be —— of the Fears of thoſe — 
he once felt, or refreſh'd with the Hopes of 
future Comforts? There cannot be the Feat 
Reaſon to doubt, but this would be any Man's 
Choice, if there were Room, after ſuch as 
Experience, for a ſecond Choice. 

But, notwi all the Clearneſs. of 
this unqueſtion'd Truth, Men are but, too 
to overlook it in Practice, becauſe. the World | 
is the Place of their preſent Habitation, and a 
Place that is ſtor d with Variety of Objects, 
ſuited to their Senſes and — Whereas 
Heaven and Hell are look'd upon as at a Di 
tance, and in Futurity; and being remote from 
Senſe, they ſtrike the leſs forcibly upon their 
Imagination. Hence it is, that Men are ſo 
greedy to catch at any preſent Advantage, the 
very emptieſt Shadow of temporal Felicity, 
though it be with the utmoſt | Hens or 
2 certain Prive of their everlaſting Wel- 

e g 
But here let us toke the following Memo- 
randums along with us: 

S 2 Firſt, 
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On the Value of an immortal Soul. 

- Firſt, That in all Projects of this kind the 
Gain is very uncertain, but the Loſs moſt cet. 
tain and unavoidable. | We 

It never yet was, or will be any Man' s Lot 
(as our Saviour here for Argument's ſake ſups 

ſes) to gain the whole World: And its 
Fr rarely (if ever) that any Man can get a 
Share big enough in it, to ſatisfy his own v. 
luptuous, covetous, and ambitious Deſires; for 
the Cravings of theſe Appetites are ſuch, /az 
will hardly admit of any Bounds: But it ven 


often happens, that they who are moſt eaper 


in ſuch Purſuits, are miſerably diſappointed 1 
of their Aim. The mercileſs Extortioner and h 


Oppreſſor, who haſtens to enrich himſelf with WM ;, 
the Spoils of the Poor and Helpleſs, frequently W 
meets with a ſecret Blaſt, that ſcatters. his ll WW 1, 
gotten Wealth faſter than he can gather it, WM h. 


The Lovers of Pleaſure frequently feed Diſ. ut 


eaſes whilſt they are pampering the Fleſh, and WW Pp. 
making Proviſion to fulfil the Luſts thereof 
The Adorers of Honour tread upon very ov 


pery Ground, that makes their Climbing dan- 
gerous; and they are oftentimes ſupplanted hy W nm 
the Envy, or cruſh'd by the Power of ſome th. 
more fortunate Rival. * 

Such Uncertainties are theſe Men beſet with 
in all their wordly Purſuits; and yet, whether 
they ſucceed or not, they are alike anſwera- 
ble before God for the Sins of Voluptuouſneſs, 
Avarice, and Ambition; even when they reap Wl Ex 


little or nothing of the Fruits expected from boi 
them: 
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them: They ard certain in the End to loſe 
their own Souls, and that is all that they are 
certain of. And what an unaccountable F Folly 
muſt it be for Men to traffick with a deceit- 
ful World, upon ſuch hazardous Terms as 
theſe ? 

Scondly, It deſerves 410 to be remember d- 
that the Gain at moſt is but inconſiderable, 
and what might eaſily enough be otherwiſe 
ſupplied; but the Loſs is en great, and 
irreparable. 

For if a Man were to be ever fo faccelufel 
in this World, what would the whole Sum of 
his imaginary Gains amount to? He could do 
no more than gratify his fleſhly Luſts with 
ſuch brutal Pleaſures as Satiety and 
Loathing along with them, or perhaps pleaſe 
his Eye with the maſly Bulk of a eap of 
uſcleſs Riches, or ſooth his Pride with the 
Pageantry of a little outward Grandeur. E 

And ſurely, the noble Empire over a Man's 
own Paſſions, the refined Pleaſures of Tem- 
perance, the Ornament and Enjoyment of a 
meek and humble and contented Mind, as 
they might be had upon much eaſier Terms, 
ſo they muſt be in a true Eſtimate exceed- 
ingly preferable to theſe vain and empty da- 
tisfactions, which never afford us any real: 
Happineſs. | 

We begin every Day indeed with a freſh 
Expectation, — upon new Charges and La- 
bours, as the credulous Chymiſt does in the 

S 3 flattering 
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flattering Search of his Elixic ; we put for wn 
in a trembling Chace of Hippinets, which 
ſome. purſue ſo eagerly, and hve ſo faſt, as 
they call it, that they overtake nothing by it 
in the Event but an early Grave; and ina 
very literal Senſe run themſelves out of Breath, 
This is the Sentiment and Conduct of Men: 
Thus they think and thus they act; or rather, 
thus they dream and thus they walk in their 
Sleep. We are big with the Hopes of that 
Part of Life which is coming on, and live 
Day after Day upon the Fancy of what To- 
morrow will product, like the Spectators of x 
Play, ftill in Expectation of the next Scene, 
but yet when To-morrow comes we find it 
Juſt like Yeſterday, vain and without Content, 
Tis in the Courſe of Life as when one traveb 
in a Fog: In the very Place where we move 
the thin ſubtle Vapour ſeems as nothing, and is 
hardly viſible, but at ſome Diſtance appears,6f 
ſo maſly a Confiſtence that we fancy we could 
almoſt embrace it in our Arms, but yet when 
we arrive at that diſtant Place we find our- 
ſelves in the Thin again, and the phantaſtick 
Solid is remov'd from us to a further Diſtance, 
Juſt ſo the Happineſs of this Life is always to 
come, ſtill at ſome Remove from us, but never 
actual and preſent, We may have our Elyſian 
Proſpects, Dreams of Happineſs, and Land- 
skips of Paradiſe, and we may hope that That 
Happineſs which has hitherto been too dipper 
. 0 
our 


for our Hold, and like a Spectre glided 
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our Arms, ſhall one Day be confin'd 
within the Circle of our Embraces, but we 
ſhall find, to our Coſt, chat our Expectations 
were groundleſs, and that our Life, 468 James 
tells us, is but @ Vapour, ſp ſoon paſſeth it away, 
and ꝛue are gone. And therefore, 

Laſtly, It ſhould above all Things be re- 
member'd, that the Gain, ſet it at the very 
higheſt, is but temporal; whereas the Loſs is 
permanent and eternal, 

Let us imagine, if you pleaſe, (what was 
never ſeen) a Man to be the 1190 Maſter 
of all, ” is, call'd by the. gilded Title of 
Happineſs in this World to enjoy Health, in 

rfe& and conſtant Vigour ; Wealth without 
— Pleaſures unceſtrain'd and unallay' d; 
Power uncontrol'd ; Honour unenvied and 
unrival'd ;, and let us imagine this unknown, 
unheard-of happy Man, after an uninterrupted 
Courſe of Proſperity, to have his Sun-ſet as 
glorious as his Nova; yet (alas, for that mor- 
tifying Thought) his Sun muſt quickly ſet, 
the bels Sum of his Vears is but as a Hand- 
breadth, they haſten to their End as it were a 
Tale that, is told, and when once his Breath 
goeth forth, and he. returneth to his Earth, 
in that very Day his Thoughts periſh : All his 
Poſſeſſions and Acquiſitions wall him not; all 
his fancied Happineſs, his tow'ring Conceits 
and grand Deſigns come to nothing, and are 
buried with him in the Duſt. And lo! this 
is the ſhort End of all worldly Felicity: TR 
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0 Earth,, is the certain tho fatal Period of al 
thy: fleeting periſhable Gains: 2 
But now, what is the Meaſute, what the 
Bounds of that. Loſs, which this wretched 
happy Man will ſuſtain 'in graſping - at this 
Shadow of Happineſs? Why, he muſt Joſe 
his own Soul; and when that is loſt; it is Joſt 
from an Eternity of tranſcendent Happinek 
into an Eternity of moſt inſapportabl * 
ſe | 
"Auk what a fad A ne Deluſton is it 
ſince eternal Miſery muſt come into the A& 
count, for Men till to purchaſe the tranſient, 
the momentary Satisfactions of this Worls at 
ſuch, an infinite Expence ? | 

The Diſproportion is every Way ſo unmet 
ſurably great, that it can profit a Man nothing, 
if he ſhould gain the whole World, and hfe bes 
| own Soul. 
[| - TI will only add, that by Parity of Reaſon, 
_ if a Man ſhould loſe the whole World, or all 
that he has in it, and ſuffer all the Miſery that 
this World kiiowi's: if he could but fave his 
: .own Soul he would be nothing hurt; for there 
is the ſame Diſproportion ſtill, and the Gain 
| in that Caſe muſt be infinitely greater than the 
| Loſs can be. 
And ſurely theſe Conſiderations are of ſuch 
| infinite Importance, that, if duly weigh'd, and 
11 conſtantly kept in mind, they muſt (by God's 
| Grace) be ſufficient to preſerve our Integrity 
amidſt all the Changes and Chances of - = 

mort 
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mortal Life,..apd zus unhurt through 
all the Temp =: 28 2 finfut World, fo 
as that a6 the Splendor of any thin that 
is great or goodly in our Sight er A 
of any thing that is plealing, nor the Stnart 
of any thing that is afflicting, nor the Terror 

of any thing that is moſt formidable to Fleſh 
and Blood, all be able to withdraw our Eyes, 
or unfix our Hearts from Heaven, the Centre 
of our Bliſs, Where (and where only) true 
and ſubſtantial Joys are to be found, hoe to 
continue eyerlaſtingly. | 
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A were by Nature the Chi hired of Wrath: 


1 H E two great Queſtions amongſt the 
Philoſophers of old were concerning the 
Origin of Evil, and the Cure of it. Ray re- 
gard to the firſt of theſe, Philoſophy neither 
did, nor could go any farther 18 certain 
Rules, or moral Preſcriptions ; the World 
having then no Notion of the lapſed Condi 
tion of Man, or of the Nature and Neceſſity of 
divine Grace.” As to the latter, though thei 
general Practice of Sacrifice ſeems to imply, 
that they had ſome Notion of the be 
Juſtice: of the Deity, and that ſome Atone- 
ment was neceſſary to appeaſe that Juſtice, 
yet they by no means came up to the Point; 
wherein likewiſe the Feuiſß Religion ſeems 
defective; for as much as the Sacrifices, with 
which they fatted their Altars, were infinitely 
diſproportionate both to the God to whom, and 
to the End and Purpoſe for which they were 
effer'd. 1. * impoſſible, as the Author of the 

Epiſtle 


Epikle to the Hebcome aflures, thee the Blodof 
Bulls and Goats ſhould put away Sins; - The 
two Topicks therefore, the Originalof Sin, and 
the Atonement neceſſary for «x Expiation of 
it, are Matters of great Importance, and con- 
ſequently worthy our ſerious Enquiry: 
But the preſent Diſcourſe ſhall be confined 
to the former of the two, vix. the Original 
of Sin, whence and how it came into the 
World. WW ts oa 
Now this may be done, firſt, by ſhewing, 
that Man is very much. chang'd from what he 
was at his firſt Creation. 
Secondly, By proving that this Alteration 
conſiſts in a Corruption of Nature, derived 
down from our firſt Parents. 
And, laſtly, by evincing that this original 
Corruption has the true and formal Nature 
of Sin. | JP | 
Firſt then, it may be made appar that 
Man is very much changed from what he was 
at his firſt Creation. 1 WOE | 
The Diſorder that is in Human Nature is 
too viſible to want Revelation for the Dif. 
covery thereof: It is what hath been com- 
plained of in all Ages; but for want of Re- 
velation, vain were all the Labours of the 
Curious and Inquiſitive in ſeeking the Cauſe, 
The Opinion, which moſt generally prevailed, 
was the Doctrine of Præexiſtence of Souls; 
which was brought into Lay by Pythagoras; 
but had ſpread itſelf very far before his — 
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and continues to-this Dey: in the EaſtertPajy 
of the World. t +32 wt 
Great Defects" were obſerv'd in all the 
Powers of Man; his Underſtanding dark, his 
Will weak, and yet obſtinate; his A 
irregular, and his Paſſions ſtrong: And it W 
very rightly concluded, that ſo abſurd a Com 
fition could not come immediately out of 
the wiſe and pure Hands of the Creator of all 
Things, but muſt needs be a State of Punith- 
ment. But then they looked upon the Souls 
of Men to be of too pure, refined, and exalted 
a Nature, to be originally deſigned by God 
for Companions of this ſinful Clod of Earth; 
and therefore imagined, that theſe Spirits had 
an Exiſtence of their own before, but by ſome 
Tianſgreſſions having offended their Maker, 
tllat this Cafe of Fleſh: was ſo contrived ol 
urpoſe as a Puniſhment for them, 2 
This had the Face of a plauſible Hypotheſis 
and ſo Jong as it ſeem'd to ſolve an apparent 
Difficulty its own Abſurdities were overlook- 
ed: No Notice was taken of the Incongruity 
of Man's Creation thus by Pieces ; or by God's 
uniting two Natures together, which 
themſelves ſuppoſed ſo unſuitable to ea 
other; or of the unavoidable Conſequence of 
God's being thereby the Author of Sin. | 
But if they had preſerved the Hiſtory of 
their own Deſcent, they would have known 
that the Body and Soul were matched toge- 


ther in Love, and deſigned by God for inſe- 
parable 


. 
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parable Compa 2 That the nobleſt Crea- 
— in the ville orld reſulted from that 
Union; the only Creature endued with Abili- 
ties to praiſe his Maker, and under him to 
have dhe K Dominion of this Globe of Earth: 
That as Man came thus directly out of an al- 
mighty Hand, guided by infinite Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, it Was impo ble. he ſhiould want 
any Endowments that were ſuitable to his 
Nature. For otherwiſe. the Workmanſhip of 
God had been defective; which is a 
ſurd, than im to ſuppoſe. 

If we ore conſider what Man oug ht to 
be, we ſhall know what Man was at be firſt 
Creation; and to know. what Man ought! to 
be, we muſt conſider. what natural Powers 
God has given him. As he is a rational Crea- 
ture, he is of Neceſſity a moral Agent; le 
knows he has a Maker, whom 1 it is his Duty 
to adore and ſerve. And as he is compound- 
ed of Fleſh and Spirit, he finds in himſelf 
powers very different in their Nature and Per- 
fection, and that a due and regular Subordi- 
nation among them is neceſſary to attain the 
Ends of his Creation, the Glory of God, and 
his own Happineſs. Some of them are made 
to be governed and kept in ſubjection; others 
for the Command over them: He has a Power 
of Election, by which he is Maſter of his own 
Actions, which is called the Will; with Ap- 
petites to incline or draw it; and when Oc- 


caſion requires, Paſſions to divert it: And 
Over 
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he is very much altered from 


Original Righteouſneſs. There is 


Underſtanding to preſide 
28 ahnung Lu 


but Civil War within this little World. The 


and a perpetual Strife for Superiority, 7). 
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over all, an and go- 
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| When Things are this, Man in in hum 
pert Sane hi Nature — 
orld, a truly noble Creature, and worthy ef 
his Maker. This. therefore muſt certainly be 
the Condition in which God made him, others 
wiſe, after a moral Agent was made, Gad 
could not, n have 
all good; neither could he be faid 

to have made Man in His own Image, not with. 
ſtanding the Spirituality and Immortality of hi 
iven him thoſe Pere 


Soul, unleſs he had 
ature - requires, Which 


tions. that ſuch a 
ee the Mind, and Holineſs in la 
WI 54 

Now if we take « thor View of the preſs 
Condition of Man, ergy: rao 


happy State; this, as our Church, in —_— 
Language of all orthodox Chriſtians, calls - 
that Harmony and Order which was then i 
his Faculties; no Authority in the Superion 
or Obedience in the Lower : But the Subject 
are in Arms againſt their Rulers, and nothin 


Underſtanding dark, the Will impotent, and 
the inferior Faculties taking this 9 
to rebel; nothing but Tumults in his Break 


Some- 


Throne, and obliges the Will to exeeute its 
wild Commands: Then a craving and impor- 
tunate Luſt ſtarts u , and, like a arm'd, 
demands to be re - Counters and Bau- 
bles, by the dimfighted Underſtanding, are 
taken for Gold and Jeweh, and the Wretch in 
the moſt deplorable Poverty thinks himſelf 
rich and happy. By and by thoſe Phantoms 
of Pleaſure vaniſh; and the Mind recovers its 
Sight with Anguiſh and Amazement. Then 
Vengeance is denounced againſt the _—_— 
Aﬀections which have been guilty of this Im 
poſture, and ſevere Diſcipline is threaten' d; 
but they being too great Favourites to be long 
under Diſpleaſure, are quickly reſtored to a 
Capacity reducing their — again to as ina 
— Reſolutions. In this Circle of Diſ- 
order and Confuſion is the Life of Man hurried 
away, under the alternate Tyranny of his own 
Slaves; which is a Condition in which the Good> © 
neſs of God could never have placed him, and 
therefore is an evident Proof of the great” 
Change, from what he was at his firſt Creation. 
Which leads me to my ſecond —— Where 
I am to ſhew, 

That this Alteration Sade in a 
and depraved Nature, derived Gown to us from 
our firſt Parents, =» 

When we have ſeen in how'p ſock State 
Man was made, and how imperte& That, un- 
der which his Poſterity has ever laboured, 


where 
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Where ſhould.we look for the Cauſe of thi 
great Alteration, but from that daring Sip 

which ſo fatally poiſoned the Fountain from 
which all ſucceeding Generations have flowed? 
The Malady is too univerſal to be ene 
any other Cauſ. 

Tho' one Man, notwithſtanding e 
Light which God hath given him, might be 
over- reached by the Stratagem and Subtilty 
of a ſuperior $picit, and drawn in to 'tebel 
againſt his Maker : Yet that all Men'of their 
own accord ſhould follow ſuch a Leader; 
that in all Parts of the Earth, and all Ages 
infinite Millions of Men without one fi 
Exception, ſhould make themſelves Parties 
in the Treaſon ; 'that not one Man ſhould be 
born, who would make the right Uſe of 
Reaſon, is utterly inconceivable. Of this 
neral Defection there muſt be ſome uniyetlal, 
natural, and internal Cauſe, a Bias upon our 
Wills and Affections, which fo ' forcibly in- 
clines us to Evil, that our ſtrongeſt Oppoſition 
is in vain, Which we ſhall find alſo yet 
more evident, if we will but obſerve that thok 
Defects which are ſo viſible in our natun 
Powers, are moſt ſuperlatively conſpicuous 
when they are exerciſed about moral * 
tions. 

"Tis true, our Mind is obſcured, and out 
Will weak and perverſe; yet, in moſt Caſes, 
they ſerve us tolerably well. In temponl 
Concerns we commonly judge with great N- 

cety, 


our Watchfulneſs - 
Piety, for. our. Application; we are quite other 


v * 8 | 
cety, perceive e, 1 true FRO, 
lies, chooſe the proper Means to purſue it; 


foreſee Dangers and Difficulties afar off, uſe 


the a Caution to guard ourſelves againſt 
enough vigorouſly. to follow the Dictates of 
our Underſtanding, But when 

and Diligence; Virtue and 


Creatures: Our goyerning Powers are benum« 
med and aſleep, and Thoſe only active, which 


ſhould be ſu — 2 There is a perfect Stupor 
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all Accidents, and uſually haye Reſolution 
n. Duty calls for 


upon then and the Will is refractory: The 


2 of Holineſs ſhines in ; vain, not can 


all the Rhetorick that is contained in thoſe 


our Ear: A Crown, of Life itſelf, put into 


is outweighed and everlaſting Torments 
have no Terror in them. So that the Darling 
of Mankind, Intereſt, in this Caſe has loſt all 
its Charms, and Self preſervation ceaſes to 
be a governing Principle. Whereas in other 
Matters, as was obſerved, the Caſe is quite 
different. No Man runs into the Fire, or 


walks on till he drops down a Precipice which 


he ſees before him: But in his moral Actions; 
infinitely greater and no leſs certain Dangers 
put him in no fear at all. A bottomleſs Pit 
is before him, yet he haſtens dn without 
Thoughts of ſtopping, though the Uncertainty 


of Life makes him always near the Brink of 


'T it. 


Arguments which perſuade to Virtue, engage 
the Balance againſt the emprieſt Fleglure, PF 


I ſhall inſtance only in one Particular; Gel. 


»* 1 4 
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| * * | | | 10. 
it. He treads undaurited in Paths that ſead 
to Flames, which he believes ſhall never be 


extinguiſhed, feeling at the ſame time the 


Worm that never dies gna wing in his Breaſt. 
Now what Account can be given of this 


monſtrous Stupidity, with relation to Sin only, 


running through a whole Race of rational 
Creatures ? at, but the Venom of "Sih 
itſelf ? which from the Root of human Na- 


ture, has ever ſpread itſelf through all its 


Branches, and brings forth this accurſed Fruit: 
and this appeared as early as was poffible; for 
the firſt Man born of Adam was a Murderef, 
as ſoon as there was a ſecond for him to 
kill. * bn 

The Scripture is very clear in this Matter: 


v. 3. We are told, that Adam begat a Son in 
his own Likeneſs, after his Image, and called 
his Name Seth, By which nothing can be 
meant, but that he was begot with ſacha 
corrupt and depraved Nature as his Fathet's. 
For there was no need, certainly, that the 
Holy Ghoſt ſhould obſerve to us, that Adam 
begat a Son like himſelf in his eſſential Proper- 
ties and outward Figure, which was no mote 
than what was common to all. Creatures. 
Beſides, if this had been the Meaning of it, 
the Obſervation no doubt had been moſt * 
per upon the Birth of his firſt Son: But finee 
the Deſign of God was to let us know that 


Corruption was entailed upon the 2 
0 
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of Adam, if was reſerved. till that dan was 
born, in whewe the was to 
be preſerved, and That was Seth, from; whom 
Noah lineally deſcended. And that this Mean- 
ing of the Words might not be overlook'd, 
there is an emphatical Repetition of the ſame 
thing, Adam begat a Son in his own Likeneſs, 
after his Image ; and this introduced, by call- 
ing to our Remembrance, that. Adam himſelf 
was made in the Image of God, ver. 1. Which 
had been utterly — unleſs by the An- 
titheſis, to — the great Difference between 
the Image in which Adam was made, and 
that after which Seth was begotten: And that 
as Adam's Likeneſs to God lay chiefly 
moral Qualities, the Wiſdom of. his Mind 
and Holineſs. of his Will: So the Image of 
Adam in Seth denoteth the inherent and he- 
reditary Depravation of both in him. Tis 
evident alſo, that St. Paul takes the Image of 
Adam in this Senſe, when he ſays, The firf 


in hie 
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Man is of the Earth, earthy, the ſecond Man 


is the Lord from Heaven: And as we have 
bern the Image of the earthy, we ſhall alſo bear 
the Image of the heavenly, 

Thirdly, I am now to ew, that this ori- 
gina] Corruption in us has the true and for- 
mal Nature of Sin. 

Whatſoever wants that Symmetry, or any 
way deviates from that regular Order in 
which God made it, is in its kind evil, And 
as when Nature is obſtructed in its ordinary 

T 2 Method 
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Method of working, the Prodiſ&tion- is mon- 


ſtrous, and by its natural Ifregularity odious 
to all Beholders; ſo when a rational Creatute 
is defective in any moral Qualities which be- 
long to his Nature, he becomes morally evil, 
and odious in the pure Eyes of God. Adam, 
before his Fall, by reaſon of his original Righ- 
zeouſneſs, was ſuch a Creature as Man ought 
to be, and therefore the juſt Object of Gs 
Love and Favour; as all his Children would 
have been, had he kept his Integrity, and 
they been born in his r:ghtcous Image: But 
he falling, and they being born in the Image 
of their lapſed Progenitor, that is with Di- 
poſitions in their Nature quite contrary to the 


Will of God, are ſuch Creatures as Man ought 


not to be, and conſequently are juſt Objects 
of God's Hatred and Diſpleaſure. God r. 
quires Truth in the inward Parts, as David 


obſerves: And therefore if there be Error in 


the Underſtanding with regard to our Duty, 
Diſobedience in the Will, or Irregularity in 
the Affections, it is not material to enquire 
how they came there, whether contracted by 
evil Cuſtoms, or born with us: They arc 
evidently a Tranſgreſſion of the Law, and 
therefore have the true and formal Nature of 
Sin. 5 

And accordingly we find this original Cor- 
rugtion of Man's Nature repreſented as ſuch 
in Scripture under great Variety of Expreſ- 
ſions; but eſpecially by St. Paul, whoſe. pro- 
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per Province it was, as Apoſtle to the Gentiles, 
to encourage theſe, and humble the proud 
preſumptive Fews; by ſhewing that though 
the latter were for ſome time particularly A 
voured by God, and were his choſen People, 
yet by Nature they and the Gentiles were 
the ſame ſinful Creatures, were all by Nature 
the Children of Wrath, and equally ſtood in 
need, of a Redeemer. | * 

He tells them therefore, that all the World 
was become guilty before God; that all Men, 
Jeus and Gentiles, were under Sin, under Con; 
demnation, ſhut up together under Sin; that 
all bad finned and come ſhort of the Glory of 
God, Which Propoſitions being all univerſal, 
and no Exception made as to thoſe who die 


before they. commit actual Sin, it is evident 


the Apoſtle muſt mean principally the original 
Pollution of their Natures, by which they are 
truly Sinners, and liable to the Wrath of God, 
as is more expreſly declared by him, when 
he tells us, That wwe are by Nature the Children 
of Wrath. Sat Ta 
Now the Puniſhment of Adam's Sin having 
reached all Men, is a Demonſtration that the 
Guilt of it has done fo. too. It has reached 
ſuch as cannot fin actually, even Infants; and 
yet the very Reaſon which the Apoſtle gives, 
why Deati: has paſſed upon all Men, is, Ge- 
cauſe all have finned. From Adam to Moſes 
there was no poſitive Law enforced by the Pe- 
nalty of Death, nevertheleſs, faith St, Paul, 
T4 Death 
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Death reigned from Adam to Moſes, even over 
them who had not finned after the Similitude of 
Adam's Tranſgreſſion, wwho is the Figure of bin 
that is to come. Since then by their own Sing 
they had not incurred the Penalty of Death, 
and indeed could not, becauſe there was ny 
ſuch Puniſhment threatened ; nothing can be 
plainer, than that their Death was the Puniſh. 
ment of Adam's Sin, in which by Nature 
they were all Partakers. 

But you may ask perhaps, How is it poſſible 
that the Tranſgreſſion of one Man, many Age 
ago, can have any Influence upon us of 
preſent Generation ? His Crime was nal, 
and might pollute his own Nature indeed, but 
tell ns how is it conceiveable it ſhould infec all 
his Poſterity ? I ſhall anſwer this Queſtion by 
another, - Tell me firſt whence comes it that 
we every Day ſee ſo ſtrong a Reſemblance 
between Children and their Parents, not only 
in the Lineaments of their Face or Geſtures of 
their Body, but in the moſt ſignal and reign- 
ing Qualities of their Mind? Nay even the 
nicer Particularities of Mens very Humours, 
are often ſeen in thoſe who loſt their Parents 
before they were capable of Imitation. This 
(reaſon upon it as we will) being matter of 
Fact, it plainly follows that the Derivation of 
our very Beings from our Parents is as great 
a Myſtery, and as difficult to be accounted 
for, as that of our Pollution, Tis enough we 


have all the Evidence the thing is * 5 
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The Matter of Fact is too apparent to be de- 
nied, the vaineſt Man muſt acknowledge he 


feels it in himſelf, and the moſt charitable, 


alas, cannot overlook it in others, The Cauſe 
of it we learn from Scripture, and there too 
the Remedy againſt it is pointed out. Let us 
not then buſy ourſelves with fruitleſs Specu- 
lations concerning the-Qperation of that Cauſe, 
but by a more profitable Application endeavour 
to make the Remedy eftectual : So ſhall we 
draw Happineſs out of Miſery, and be Gainers 
by the Loſs of Paradiſe. 


But you may ſtill object farther perhaps, 


that allowing ſome hereditary Corruption 
flowing down to us from Adam, it cannot 
ſurely have the Nature of Sin in it, becauſe 
entirely unavoidable and involuntary in us. 
Suppoſe we allow then that this hereditary 
Diſtemper of Nature, this innate Diſpoſition 
to Ill be involuntary ; yet you muſt own tis 
ſinful notwithſtanding. For conſider this, 
that our outward Actions owe all their Ini- 
quity to the Sinfulneſs of theſe inward Diſ- 
poſitions of the Heart; for if theſe were not in 
themſelves criminal, our Compliance with them 
in our outward Adions could never be a Crime. 
And as to the other Objection, that tis unavoid- 
able in us; 'tis certainly true, but that does not 
alter the Nature of the Thing, It being contra- 
ry to the Law of God makes it Sin, tho' the Un- 
avoidableneſs of it makes a great Difference be- 
tween it and actual Sin; and there is no leſs 
e Difference 
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Difference in God's Proceedings about then; 
The one calls down Vengeance, the other Com- 
paſſion from Heaven. Actual Sin caſt the re- 
bellious Angels into outer Darkneſs ;' Original 
Sin brought down Chriſt from the Realms of 
Light to deliver fallen Man from the Power 
of that Darkneſs. 

Thus I hope it fully appears, that th 
Doctrine of original Sin is not only true, 
and clearly ſupported by Scripture, .. but a 
fundamental Article of the Chriſtian Faith, 
upon which the Goſpel Diſpenſation is built 
it being the very Cauſe of God's ſending 
his Son to take our Nature upon him, 
And how much ſoever the original Sin of 
Man may by ſome be repreſented as a Re- 
proach to his Maker, and the Oeconomy of 
his Redemption not only denied, but Tidi- 
culed by others: Yet if you pleaſe to em- 
ploy your Meditations upon them for a Mo- 
ment or two, it will appear that the Creation 
of Man in theſe Circumſtances, is more 
for the Glory, of God than all his other 
Works. 

The Glory of God is only the Manifeſta- 
tion of Himſelf; ſo that the more of his Na- 
ture and Attributes is diſcovered, the farther 
is his Glory ſpread. His Happineſs conſiſts 
in his own infinite Perfections; but till in- 
telligent Creatures were made capable of diſ- 
cerning them in his Works, his Glory lay 
conceal d. Now every Thing i in the Creation 

mant- 
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Or Original Sir, 
manifeſted God's Wiſdom and Power, and 
the Abuſe of that Liberty which was necef- 
ſary to conſtitute moral Agents, made way 
for his Holineſs and vindictive Juſtice to ap- 
pear : Adorable indeed, but -dreadful Attri- 
butes without Mercy. Now there was no 
room for Mercy to ſhew itſelf, till the Crea- 
ture was made, whoſe Sin deſcending to his 
Offspring was inſeparably attended with Miſ- 
fortune. Here began the fatherly Tender- 
neſs and Pity of God to diſplay itſelf; for 
till there was an unfortunate Creature in the 


World, there was no proper Object of the 
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divine Compaſſion. Human Pity, indeed, 


reaches to all the Miſerable, though they are 
ſo by their own Choice; but this is a Weak- 
neſs, which however becomes us, on account 
of the common Infirmities and Calamities 
from which none of us are exempted. But 
God is out of the reach of ſuch a Conſidera- 
tion, and his Compaſſion can have no Mrx- 
ture of Weakneſs and Imperfection; but muſt 
be ſuitable to the Majeſty of Heaven, and 
exert itſelf without any Diminution of his 
other Attributes : The Authority of his Laws 
muſt be vindicated, his Juſtice ſatisfied, as 
well as his Mercy gratified. 

By the Creation of Man therefore in ſuch 
Circumſtances, what a bright Scene of God's 
Glory is before our Eyes! The greateſt Good 
is brought out of the greateſt Evil, and the 
whole Deity (if we may ſo ſpeak) concern d 

in 
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On Original Sin, 
in it. There is no 2 rring between his Juſtice 
and Mercy : The eſents itſelf before 
us in all its Terror, the latter ſhining out in 
its full Glory: Thus. Mercy and Truth have 
met together, Righteouſneſs and Peace have kiſſed 
each other. 25 | | | 
Then as for the Honour of God's Laws 
and Government, what could more fully vin- 
dicate that, or better demonſtrate his Hatred 
and Deteſtation of Sin, than a bleeding Son 
expiring under the Puniſhment of it ? And 
how could the Love of God appear more tris 
umphantly, than by that Son's bearing our 
Burden, and the Father's laying that Burden 
upon one that was ſo mighty. 

Come then and behold the Myſtery of 
Godlineſs, which Angels themſelves, though 
unconcerned in the Benefits, gaze upon with 
Admiration! while many of the depraved Sons 
of Adam are labouring to diſpute their Saviour 
out of the Value of his Blood, and themſelyes 
out of their Salvation by it, Perverſe Men! 
who will not own the Derivation of any Guilt 
from their Forefather, when they are copying 
his very Sin in the Pride and Infidelity of it! 
Doth not the plaineſt Scripture ſtare them in 
the Face, and tell them, that as by one Man 
Di ſobedience many became Sinners, ſo by the 
ſhall be made Righteous; 
That as in Adam all died, ſo in Chriſt ſhall al 
be made alive? 


Let 
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Let us therefore be earneſt with the Al- 
mighty, that we may all in this our Day dif- 
cern theſe Things which ſo much belong to 
our Peace : That he will kindle in our Hearts 
the moſt ardent Affection for our bleſſed Lord, 
who endured ſuch bitter Sufferings to redeem 
us from the Power of Sin and Death; and 
that this Flame of Love may ſhine forth in all 
the Branches of an entire and ſincere Obe- 
dience : So ſhall We condemned Criminals 
on whom the Sentence of Death had paſſed, 
be Partakers in the Triumphs of the Croſs, 


and reign with our blefſed Redeemer for ever, 
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Perl every Man in bis beft Eftate 7s ler, 
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Avid in | Nature thoſe Things which : are 20h 

neceſlary for the Life of Man, and which 
conduce moſt to the Comfort and. Conveitiency 
of his Being, are the moſt common and the 
moſt eafily to be attain'd ; ſo in Religion thoſe 
Truths, which are the moſt uſeful and neceſ- 
ſary to his ſpiritual Welfare, which are the 
chief Foundations of his Virtue, and have the 
oreateſt Influence on his Conduct, are the moſt 
obvious, plain, and. readily attainable, But as 
it generally happens in Nature, that we are 
too apt to overlook and deſpiſe the moſt ne- 
ceſſary Things, merely becauſe they are com- 
mon and of eaſy Purchaſe, -whilſt we admire 
and purſue dear-bought Trifles, ſo likewiſe do 
we behave in Religion, We employ ourſelves 
about nice and curious Speculations, and are 
buſy'd in finding out diſputable Points and 
reſolving ſubtle Queſtions, which ſerve more 


to entertain the Fancy than improve the Mind, 
and 


- 
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and in ne mean time neglect thoſe — 
Traths which are . 
the Ends of Religion. © -& . 

The Truth exhibited in the Text i is ; what 
every Man ought to be acquainted with, be- 
cauſe, next to the Knowledge of God, the Know: 
ledge of ourſelves is the mf uſeful and neceſ- 
fary: And yet, I fear, there are but few who 
know and confider this rightly, ſo as to live at 
leaſt as if they knew it; there are many in- 
dced who can talk finely of the Vanity of 
Man, and deſcant largely on the Indigencies 
of human Nature, whilſt their Practice gives 
the Lye to what they profeſs with their Mouths, 
and diſcovers what a flight and this RG 
ed Knowledge has of them. 

I ſhall therefore Aden; in the follow- 
ing Diſcourſe, to ſet this great Truth before 
you in ſuch. a Light, as may work: in us that 
deep and operative Conviction which may an- 
fluence our Faith, and 2 our Conduct: in 
the World. 0955.13 

Verily every Man in bis beſt Bate is all 
gether Vanity. The Word Vanity ſigniſies an 
earthly Vapour, and is generally made uſe of 
to denote thoſe Things. which are the moſt 
empty and delufive, Thus Idols are 3 
calbd by that Name, as they are Nothing 
reſpect of what is attributed to them by thoſe 
that worſhip them. And ſuch is Man as re- 
preſented in my Text: He ſeems to be ſome- 
thing great, and to have ſomething of Divi- 

nity 
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1. "Se 
_ about him, but is : really nothing, or — 
than nothing. Fanity likewiſe 
quiet and Vexation; as when Job f ays, Tos 
made to 5 Months of Vanity. And in this 
Senſe is altogether Vanity: His Days are 
few 6 pe" wherein he enjoys no full Con. 
tentment and Satisfaction, but is exercis'd with 
Variety of Cares and endleſs Troubles. Vanity 
is moreover ſometimes. put for Sin and Im- 
piety, and-how nearly it ftands related to Man 
in this Senſe, we need not attempt, I think, 
to And laſtly, this Word is frequently 
made uſe of to denote Frailty, Brittleneſs, and 
ſhort Continuance: Man in this reſpect is like- 
wiſe Vanity 7 a frail deca pag Ae 
ture, Ge 2 are fur in Vanity, and 
are'as a * 
But farther, — is 2 Vanity, 
the Text very emphati expreſſes. it: He 
has not only a little Mixture of Vanity, but i 
even Vanity itfelf, Man is, as it were, the 
Compendium of this lower World; fo that 
there is no Degree of Frailty or Im 
in any Creature, which is not likewiſe to be 
found in him : Nor is this proper or confin d 
to a few only, but every Man is altogether 
Vanity. Vanity hath overſpread the whole 
Race of Mankind, and under whatſoever Garb 
a Man appears in the World, and whatſoever 
Talents or Capacities he enjoys, he can. never 
be exempted from this general Appellation: 
1 Take him in his 6% Eftate, and even in * 
1 | 
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and ſtable, and he plumes himſelf upon the 
Eminence of his Station, ſet him as high as 
you will, even in That State he is altogether 
Vanity, tottering in his greateſt Security, and 
ſickning in all his Enjoyments; Vanity in the 
Conſtitution of his Body, and Vanity in the 
very Temper and Endowments of his Soul: 
Which melancholy Truth the Pſalmiſt here 
uſhers in with a of Aſſeveration, faying, 
mo every Man in 5 beft Efate i is altogether 
anity. © 

DiLourſing on theſe Words, I ſhall in the 

Firſt Place prove and illuſtrate the Truth of 
this Doctrine. And, 

Secondly, thall ſhew what Effects the Con- 
ſideration of it ought to have upon our Life 
and Behaviour. 

Firſt, Now the Trith of it is 0 4 
that there is little or no Occafion of a — 
Proof; it is ſufficiently confirm'd by every 
Day's Experience, there being none who can 
boaſt an Exemption from Miſery and Vice. 

Some indeed are confident enough to plead 
for an abſolute and perfect Righteouſneſs, and 
others weak enough to entertain Dreams of 
conſummate Happineſs, who think if they 
could but obtain ſuch and ſuch Enjoyments, 


they 
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could wiſh. But who can ſay he is. pure from 
Sin? Who can ſay he knows not Sorro . Not 
even Salamon in all his Glory. This Truth 
therefore needs not ſo much to be demonſtre- 
ted as to be illuſtrated and apply d; to bo ſet 
þ before Men in ſuch a clear Light, as may 
awaken their Attention, and direct their 
Practice. 1 . 7 r 11 as 
- |, Man in his firſt Creation was pure and hoh, 
_ Maſter of all Perfections both of Mind and 
Body; for tho he had the Principles, of Cor- 
ruption and Diſſolution in his Frame, yet be 
had been exempted from Sufferings and Death 
by virtue of God's Covenant, if he had con- 
tinued therein: But when by Tranſgreſſion he 
forfeited thoſe Privileges, fell from Fellowſhip 
with his God and the right Uſe of his Creatures, 
he then ſubjected himſelf and all his Pofterity 
to Sin, Vanity, Pain, and Decay. So that fince 
the Fall, Vanity is natural to us, and is become 
the very Definition of our kind: What is Man, 
- faith the Pſalmiſt ? Man is like a Thing of 
nought, and his Time paſſeth away lile 
Shadow. ; oy © 3 we, "4 2h M Tat 
And this we may be fully convinc'd of, if 
we take a further View of Man either in Na- 
ture or Society, in his loweſt or moſt exalted 
Condition, in the Improvement of his Mind, 
or the Enjoyments of Senſe. 
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If we conſider then, in the firſt Place, 
thoſe Parts we are made up of, either Body 
e 
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or Soul, we ſhall ſoon find ourſelves to be 
altogether Vanity. The Body, tho' of a goodly 


Structure, well contriv'd and curiouſly fram'd 


by its wile Creator, yet is compounded of baſe 
Materials, and is nothing but a Houſe of Clay : 
Whatever Varniſh or Luſtre is caſt upon it, tis 
fill nothing but a painted Sepulchre, full of 
Corruption and Decay within, which ſoon 
appears when once the Soul is diſlodg'd. What 
is all its Beauty but the Appearance of a Thing 
which a common Diſeaſe will eaſily efface, 
or the running of a few Years deſtroy the 
Faſhion of? To how many Evils is it conti- 
nually ſubjet ? To Cold and Heat, Hunger 
and Thirſt, Wearineſs and Pain, till at laſt 
a Fly or a Crumb ſtops its Wheels, or a few 
Days Sickneſs lays all its Honours in the Duſt. 
Thoſe of the Beauteous, the Rich, and the 
Mighty, are no leſs frail than thoſe of the 
Poor and Deſpicable. The Voice ſaid, cry. And 
he ſaid, what ſhall T cry? All Fleſh is Grafs, 
and all the Goodlineſs thereof is as the Flower of 
the Field. The Graſs withereth, the Flower fadeth. 
If there be any Difference it is only this, that 
the fair and the wealthy appear a little more gay; 
they are the Flower of the Graſs, but are fre- 
quently more fading, and decay ſooner than 
others, as the Flower often falls before the 
Graſs is cut down. Or if we conſider Men in 
Societies, Towns, and Cities, how often are 
Multitudes of them ſwept away by the over- 
flowing Scourge of - Famine and Peſtilence, 
U when 
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when neither their Wealth nor their Power 

could ſecure them from the Wrath of the 

Almighty? 36 - <P, 
As the Body of Man is Vanity, his Soul is 

ſo likewiſe ; for tho' in its Original Formation 

it was truly noble, fram'd to entertain a Fel- 

lowſhip and Communion with its Maker, and 

endu'd with Faculties ſuited to attain it, yet 

fince by the Treſpaſs of our firſt Parents it is 

fallen from its Excellency, Man even in that 

Reſpe& is now altogether Vanity. He who 

was made a little lower than the Angels, is 

become a Slave to the Body, to provide not | 

only for its Neceſſities, but its vicious Appe- | 

tites-likewiſe : It is taken up with vain Pro- 

jects, and buſied with unprofitable Cares, diſ- 

order'd and reſtleſs, toſs'd and diſquieted by | 

various Paſſions, diſtracted between contrary 

Ends and Intereſts, ever ſeeking Happineſs in 

the Enjoyments of this World, and ever miſſ- 

ing what it ſecks, Neither is this the Caſe of 

the Soul, in a State of Ignorance and Darkneſs 

only ; but if we likewiſe examine it in all its 

Pride and Glory, and conſider its moſt excel- 

lent Capacities and Acquirements, we ſhall be 

ſtill forc'd to the ſame Acknowledgment. 

That which paſſeth with great Pomp under 

the Title of Learning and Science, is com- 

monly nothing more than a Rhapſody of hard 

Words and unmeaning Terms, which have no- 

thing in them that can acquaint us with the 


internal Nature of Things: Nay, even Wit 
dom 
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dom itſelf, that moſt boaſted Talent, is ſo far 
from exalting the Soul above Imperfection, 
that even in that beff Eftate it is altogether 
Vanity. Even in Paradiſe, where it was in- 
dependent of - Appetite, and uncontrol'd by 
Prejudice, and enjoy'd a greater Freedom and 
Power of Conduct than ever it could acquire 


or pretend to ſince, yet even then it fail'd in 


its Direction; and if we ſurvey the Scene of 
Things as — are exhibited at preſent, we 
ſhall meet with ſtronger Marks of its Weak - 
neſs and Inſufficiency, What generally paſſes 
for Wiſdom in the World, is ſo far from giv- 
ing us any deſirable Knowledge, that it only 
ſerves to convince us of our thorough Want 
of it, and to diſcover to us both the Ignorance 
and Indigence of our Nature. 

In ſhort the acquiring of Learning, and 
what is call'd Knowledge, ſerve only to diſ- 
tract the Mind, weary out the Spirits, and 
impair the Health; and after all this Drudgery 
we are forc'd at laſt to ſhut up every thing in 
Doubt and-Obſcurity. The utmoſt Reach our 
moſt labour'd Reſearches can carry us to, is to 
let us know how little can be known, to per- 
ceive more readily the Faults and Im 
of others, and to be more ſeverely ſenſible of 
our own : So that although human Knowledge 
and Learning is the moſt excellent temporal 
Good, and the moſt valuable Ornament of the 
Mind of Man, yet even this is fill'd with Va- 
nity, and deſtitute of Satisfaction, 

U 2 And 


perfections 
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And as Man is Vanity both in the Conſtitu- 
tion of his Body, and the Endowments of 
his Mind, he is Vanity likewiſe in all his Pur- 
ſuits and Enjoyments; the Truth of which 
will appear but too plain from a brief Conſi- 
deration of thoſe Poſſeſſions and Pleaſures 
which we principally purſue and are fond of 
in the World, And ſuch I take the following 
Particulars to be, | 
Firſt, Wealth. 

Secondly, Power. 

Thirdly, Senſual Delights and Grandeur, 
And Fourthly, Life itſelf, and a long Con- 


tinuance therein. 


Theſe are all reckon'd very deſirable Bleſ- | 


ſings; and indeed ſo they are, if enjoy'd with 
Prudence and Humility; but ſtill there is ſome 
Defect in every one of them, and their very 
Perfections are all mutable, and muſt ſoon 
have an End. 

Firſt, As to Wealth, that Idol of Mankind, 
it muſt cither be hoarded up and manag'd for 
Increaſe, or elſe laid out on the Pomp and 
Pleaſures of Life. | 

In the former of theſe it is hard to conceive 
how a Man can be the happier for it ; for how 
can any one be the better for that which he 
does not make uſe of? A Thing that we can 
do nothing with, be it ever fo valuable in 
itſelf, is only troubleſom, unprofitable Lum- 
ber. So that the Miſer, by wanting as well 
what he has, as what he has not, is render'd 


but 
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but the more unhappy, by the Increaſe of his 
Cares and Apprehenſions. It appears there- 
fore that Riches join'd with Covetouſneſs can 
never make us happy ; let us ſuppoſe them 
therefore laid out in a voluptuous Life. 

Now if we are prudent and moderate in the 
Gratification of our Appetites, the Pleaſure 
then conſiſts in laying a Check on our Deſires, 
otherwiſe our Indulgences will ſoon become 
diſagreeable to us, and the Exceſs and Repe- 
tition of them will yield us nothing but An- 
guiſh and Remorſe. 


No doubt but it is good for a Man to enjoy 


Pleaſure in his Life. There are many inno- 
cent Diverſions and Amuſements which both 
ſtrengthen the Body and refreſh the Mind, 


but then we muſt remember that nothing re- 


commends them ſo much as the moderate Uſe 
of them; and this may be acquir'd. without 
any great Abundance of Wealth and Poſſeſ- 
ſions. If Money indeed could purchaſe new 
Senſes, or enlarge the old ones, then indeed 
the rich Man might glory in his Bags. But 
alas! it is quite the contrary, the great Indul- 
gence it affords him only enfeebles and de- 
ſtroys his natural Appetites: Intemperance, 


inſtead of ſtrengthning Nature, overlays and 
oppreſſes it, and like a Lamp is extinguithed 


by a too liberal Supply. All the voluptuous 
Man's Joy therefore is as the crackling of 


Thorns, and that Morſel which was ſweet in 


the Mouth proves Bitterneſs in the Belly. 
U 3 Thus 
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Thus much for the Vanity and Imperfec. 
tion of Riches. But we have nobler Deſigns 
to boaſt of perhaps. Power and Honour are 
what we have in View; and ſure 'tis Godlike 
to be great! Power indeed, when exerciſed 
with Juſtice ; and Honour, when founded u 
on Merit, have ſomething noble and ſhini 
in them. But alas! when we confider how 
ſlippery and inſtable thoſe lofty Seats are ; how 
often the Mighty fall from thoſe dazzling 
Pinnacles of Honour ; How frequently the 
Favourites of Princes and Darlings of a Court 
are made the Hiſſing of a Crowd and Sacrifice 
of the Populace. If we conſider how much 
more happy it is to be an humble Shrub than 
one of the lofty Cedars of Libanus (eſpecially 
when Storms ariſe,) no one would covet the 
mighty Privilege of Rule, nor envy another 
his Place of Power. It is a much eaſier Pro- 
vince to obey quietly, than to command well, 
Thus we ſee that Power may become defi- 
cient, Honour contemptible, and Authority 
and Dominion find a Period. 

In the next place, if we examine the Per- 
fection of ſecular Grandeur and Magnificence, 
we ſhall find, that thoſe gaudy Trifles only 
impoſe on the Fancy of their vain Admirers, 
and give more Satisfaction to the gazing Spec- 
tator than to the real Owner. After. once a 
Man has ſeen and a very little Time enjoy'd 
his magnificent Buildings, — Equeeeh 
and rich Attire, his Appetite grows pall'd, h 

| Admiration 
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Admiration ceafes, and all his Contrivance 
and Expence is firſt loſt to himſelf, Beſides, 
when we at the great Man's Purple and 


295 


fine Linen, the fret Work, Carvings and Pain- 


tings which adorn his Palace ; the Delicacies 
with which his Table is every Day ſpread, 
and all the other Fopperies and Gewgaws of 
Faſhion, which the unthinking Multitude ſo 
much admire at a diſtance; we may be aſ- 
ſured that amidſt all this Luſtre and Shew, he 
hath his Cares and Inquietudes, his Crofles 
and Diſappoinments, equal to the meaneſt un- 
diſtinguiſh'd Peaſant, Sloth and Excefs, as 
they are the Privileges of a gay Fortune, ſo 
are they often the Sources of innumerable Diſ- 
eaſes, which Men of a lower Rank and in- 
duſtrious Occupations never feel the Anguiſh 
of, And I believe every one has experienced 
what a ſmall Share of Pain or inward Diſ- 
quiet is capable of allaying the Pleaſure, and 
taking off the Satisfaction of Grandeur and 
Pomp. 

Thus Solomon's Remark is in all Reſpects 
true: As Goods increaſe, ſays he, they alſo in- 
creaſe that eat them, and what Advantage 1s 
there to the Owners thereof, except beholding 
them with their Eyes? This alſo is Vanity. 

In the laſt place, even Life itſelf, this dear 
and beloved Life of ours, with all its Advan- 
tages of Beauty, Strength, and Vigour, is de- 
ſtitute of Perfection, and is only as a Shadow 
that paſſeth away. It often fails us when we 
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are the moſt confident of its Bleſſings and Con- 
tinuance, and all its moſt excellent and defirable 
Accompliſhments cannot prevent one Moment 
the Arreſt of Death, or ſecure us from going 
down into the filent "Chambers of the Grave, 
The greateſt Heroes and Potentates ' of the 
Earth, whom for a while we ſee carried upon 
the Wings of Fame, ſporting themſelves on 
the giddy Billows of Fortune, and cantoning 
out new Empires and Dominions for them- 
ſelves, are in one Moment conſum'd by a ſin- 
ole Blaſt of the Almighty's Diſpleaſure ; and 
thoſe who look'd ſo much like Gods before, 


we now ſee die like Men, and fall like one of 


the Princes. 

Thus doth every Man walk in a vain Shew, 
labouring for very Vanity, and perplexing and 
diſquieting themſelves in vain, We are capa- 


ble of forming to ourſelves Notions of much 


greater Happineſs than we ever experience, 
and are therefore commonly employ'd in ſuch 
Purſuits of it as Death only can convince us 


are fruitleſs and vain. We are continually 


delivered over from Hope to Hope, and from 
one vain Expectation. to another: Were but 
this Evil remov'd, were but this Difficulty 
conquer'd, then we ſhould be happy; but ſtill 
as theſe go off, new Evils and new Difficulties 
inſtantly ariſe. Such are the common Cheats 
we put upon ourſelves, in order to make the 
Burden of Life fit light upon us; and thus 


Life glides away from us, before we are re- 
ſolved 
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ſolved where to pitch our Tents; So that few 
or none are able to ſay, in any part of their 
Journey, Tt is good for us to be here. 
And is this then the ſole End and Intention 
of our Beings? Did we come into the World 
only to ſtruggle with Misfortunes, make our 
way through the Crowd and ſo go out of it 
again : Muſt we for ever wander on in this 
Labyrinth of Vanity without one Beam of 
Light to direct us, or any Clue to diſen- 
tangle ourſelves with? No, vain and wretched 
as we are, our merciful Creator hath had reſ- 
pet unto us, and in his only begotten Son 
hath ſent us a great and ſafe Conductor. 
Chriſt hath purchaſed for us, if we will ac 
cept the Favour, a full and perfect Re- 
demption from all Vanity, Sin, and Miſery. 
He hath retriev'd our once deſperate Fortune, 
and ſet up again our broken and bankrupt 
Nature. He hath remov'd the Guardian 
Sword from the Gate of Paradiſe, and put 
Happineſs once more in our reach. 

And tho' by a View of our natural State and 
Abilities, we have a melancholy and diſquiet- 
ing Proſpect of ourſelves, yet we find that the 
commanding Voice of the eternal Word hath 
from this Gloom bid Comfort ariſe, as at the 
firſt Creation it did Light out of Darkneſs. 

A new Covenant is made with us agreeable 
to the preſent Frailty and Defects of our Na- 
ture, Wherein an unſinning Obedience is not 
exacted from us, but even an imperfect one, 


if 
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if ſincere will be accepted. And if in this 
our weak and tottering Condition, we ſhould 
fall even from that, we have an almight 
aſſiſting Hand to raiſe us up again, Thus al 
our Vanity is expiated, our Weakneſs ſup- 
ported, and our Nature perfected in eve 
thing that is virtuous and honourable. 
as the Apoſtle ſays, Ve are in all things more 
than Conquerors, being ſtrengtben d with Might, 
hy his Spirit in the inward Man. | 
Let us therefore continually reflect, that 
tho' we are nothing ourſelves, yet that our 
Saviour hath undertaken to aſſiſt us, and that 
he is all in all : That tho' we are naturally 
weak, yet in him we may find a ſufficient 
Succour and Defence: That tho' we are na- 
turally blind, yet he will vouchſafe to be our 
Eyes' and our Guide : And that tho' we are 
naturally Slaves to Appetite and Paſſion, yet 
if we apply to him fr Redemption, he will 
ſet us free. At the ſame time therefore that 
we reflect upon our own Weakneſs and In- 
ſufficiency, let us have recourſe to the divine 
Attributes that are employ'd in our Aſſiſtance. 
Thus ſhall we reap the Benefit of them all, 
become ſtrong by our Maker's Strength, wile 
by his Wiſdom, and happy by his Happineſs : 
Which cannot but contribute very much to- 
wards our paſſing thro' this Scene of Vanity 
with Comfort, and alleviate the neceſ- 
ſary Cares and Calamities we meet with in 
Life, | 
And 
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And laſtly were we frequently to think and 


reflect on the Truth, I have here endeavoured . 


moderate Affection for this Life, and make ug 
aſpire with a wariner Vigour after a better; 
it would make us deſpiſe, and get above the 
worthleſs Enjoyments of this S:ate, which in 
their greateſt Plenty can give no true Satisfac- 
tion, and in their greateſt ſeeming Certaint 
take themfelves Wings and fly away. It 
would animate us with Diligence to make 
ſure of that better State, where there is a per- 
fe& Freedom from all Evil, Vanity, and Mi- 
fery ; Where all Tears ſhall be wip'd away 
from our Eyes, and all the Cauſes of them re- 
mov'd from our Perception. Where there 
are no Infirmities or Imperfections, but a per- 
fect Health and Soundneſs both of Body and 
Mind, Where the Powers and Capacities of 
the Soul ſhall be exceedingly enlarg'd, and 
yet all indulg'd and ſatisfy d: Where we may 
tnd Joy unſpeakable without any Mixture of 
Sorrow, Pleaſure without any Mixture ' of 
Bitterneſs: Where Vanity ſhall be no more, 
but free and unburden'd from all its Clogs 
and Annoyments, we ſhall travel on from 
one Degree of Perfection to another, 

On this one Account only is Life to be va- 
lued ; 72, That we have therein an Oppor- 
tunity for making ſure of that better State, 
where our Saviour is gone before. Let us 
therefore paſs thro' this Region of Vanity like 
Pilgrims 


5 
to inculcate, it would wean us from an im- 
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Pilgrims and Strangers who moſt earneſtly 
ſeek a nobler Country: Let us, I ſay, make 
it the chief End and Deſign of this Life, to 
prepare us for another ; conſtantly reaching 
out unto the Things that are before, without 
being let or hinder'd by the Things of this 
World, the Faſhion of which paſſeth away 
and the Luſt thereof. In a word, Let us by 
patient Continuance in well-doing ſeek for 
Glory, Honour, and Immortality ; that after 
this Scene of Vanity and Frailty is over, we 
may obtain that eternal Crown of Righteoul- 
neſs, which our bleſſed Saviour hath laid up 
for them that love him; and will certainly 
bellow it on them at his ſecond and more 
giorious Coming. 

To thee therefore, O eternal Son of God, 
thou great Friend and Lover of Mankind, 
To thee who haſt overcome the Sharpneſs of 
Death, and inſtead of this vain and unſatiſ- 
factory Being has provided for us Manſions in 
the Kingdom of Heaven, To thee with the 
Father and the holy Spirit be given in Hea- 
ven and Earth all Glory and Praiſe for ever 
and ever. Amen. 
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0n Godlineſs, as profitable unto all 
Things. x 


1 TIMOTHY &. 8. 


Godlineſs is profitable unto all Things, having 
a Promiſe of the Life that now is, and that 


which is to come. 


1888 is nothing more unaccountable 
to a conſidering Mind, than that among 
all thoſe ſeveral Exerciſes that ſeem by Provi- 
dence to have been defign'd as the Employ of 
Man, this of Godlineſs ſhould be in ſo great 
a mcaſure neglected: That Men ſhould be fo 
diligent, fo induſtrious, ſo unwearied, ſome 
in getting Eſtates, others in purveying for 
Pleaſure, others in learning Arts and Trades, 
all in ſome thing or other relating to this ſen- 
ſible World, and yet ſo few ſhould ſtudy 70 
acquaint themſelves with God, and the Con- 
cernments of their Souls; to learn the Arts of 
Virtue and religious Converſation, _ 

If there can any Account be given of this 
Matter, I ſuppoſe it muſt be ſome ſuch as 
this, that the Things of this World, upon 


which we beſtow our Care, our Time, our 
Courtſhip, 
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Courtſhip, are preſent to us. We ſee them „ 
every Day before our Eyes, we taſte, we fex| 


the Sweetneſs of them ; we are ſenſible that - 
the Enjoyment of them is abſolutely neceſſary MW , 


to our well Being: But as for ſpiritual Matten 
they lie under a great Diſadvantage; they ap. MW f. 
pear to us at a great Diſtance; we do not ap MW h 
prehend any preſent Need we have for them, MW «, 
nor do we fancy any Sweetneſs or Reliſh in M © 
them; nay, on the contrary, we form the p 
moſt frightful and diſmal Images of them that MW 0. 
can be; we look upon them not only as fat «© 
and unſavoury, but as Things which if e v 
trouble our Heads too much about, will cer. u; 
tainly ruin all our Deſigns in this World: We at 
think Religion ſerves only to ſpoil good Com- ne 


pany; to make us melancholy and mopiſh, to 


diſtra us in our Buſineſs and Employments, MW th 
and to put ſo many Reſtraints upon us that W w 


we can neither with that Freedom nor Succels to 


purſue our temporal Concernments, which MW T 
we think neceſſary to our Happineſs in th v. 


| | World. It 


But let us ſuppoſe Things to be thus with MW 
Religion as we have fancied, yet cannot this be WM ti 
any reaſonable Excuſe for our Careleſneſs about 
it? What tho' there were no viſible Benefit by 
a religious Life in this World? What tho the 
Rewards of our Pains about it were only in 
Reverſion? Yet ſince a Time will come when 
it will be our greateſt Intereſt to have been 
heartily religious, is it not a Madneſs now t 

negled 


tento all Things, 
negle& it? What tho' Religion be a courſe 
of Life difficult and unpleaſant; a Way 
ſtrewed with Thorns and Briers; a Way, 
which if we follow, we are certainly loſt, as 
to our Hopes here ? Yet fince the Time will 
ſurely come, when we ſhall with that we 
had been good Chriſtians, though we had loſt 
our right Eyes and our right Hands upon the 
Condition ; when we ſhall wiſh that we had 
purchaſed Virtue, tho at the Rate of the Loſs 
of the whole World ; for God's ſake why 
ſhould we not be of the ſame Mind now? 
Who but Fools and Children will not look 
upon That which ſhall certainly and unavoid- 
ably be, with the ſame Regard as if it was 
now preſent ? 

But indeed this is not the Caſe of Religion ; 
this Buſineſs of Piety is not ſo formidable as 
we often repreſent it. It is no ſuch Enemy 
to our temporal Deſigns. It is a very innocent 
Thing, and will do us no Harm ; 1 
we look no farther than this preſent World. 
It will hinder none of our Delights and Plea- 
ſures, but will allow us to gratify every Appe- 
tite that God and Nature hath put into us, 

Since this is the Caſe then, how much more 
childiſh than Children ſhall we appear, if we 
make ſo little reckoning of it? How inexcu- 
ſably fooliſh ſhall we be, if we will not be at 
lome pains to poſſeſs ourſelves of That, which 
will be no manner of Hindrance to our Affairs 
in this World, and will infallibly make us 
happy in that which is to come? But 
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But farther ; What if it be certain, that a 
Life of ſtrict Virtue is not only no Hindrance 
to our temporal Deſigns, but a great Further- 
7 ance of them? What if it can be prov'd, that 
Il beſides the Influence it has on our Happinek 
[ in the next Life, it is alſo the beſt thing in 
i; the World to ſerve: our Turns in this World? 

f And that nothing can contribute ſo much to 
the bringing about our worldly Aims, no ſuch 
ready way to attain to what our Fleſh and 
Blood moſt deſires, moſt delights in, as to be Il 
ſincerely pious ? What imaginable Pretence b 
can we then have for our Contempt of God 
and Virtue ? If this can be made to appear, 
ſure all Objections will be fully anſwered; all Ill © 


Scruples ſatisfied ; and all Prejudices againſt - 
Religion wholly remov'd ; and every one that } 
is not bereft of his Fortune and of his Senſes, 
as well as his Reaſon, muſt think. himfeli I © 
concerned to become a Votary to it; fince N 
he can have no Temptation or Motive to Vice Wl © 
which will not more powerfully draw him to II.” 
Virtue, and all the Ends that the one can MI ** 
retend to ſerve, will much more effectually 7 
be ſerved by the other; and fince the good G 


Chriſtian not only eſcapes an Eternity of Mi- rf 

ſery, but has the true Promiſes of everlaſting WW ., 

Lite. 
I think it therefore worth the while to ſpend WF .: 

the Time now allotted me, in making 

this Point, and diſcovering ſomething at leaſt 


of that aniberfal Profitableneſs of Godlineſs _ 
tne 
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* unto ll Things... | 


the Purpoſes of human Life, that St. Paul in 


my Text aſſures us of. | 

But becauſe the Studies of Men are fo in- 
finitely various, and the Ends of Life to be 
ſerved ſo many, that it will be impoſſible 
to ſpeak particularly of them; it will be need- 
ful to pitch upon fome general Heads, ſuch as, 
if they do not comprehend all, may yet take 
in moſt of thoſe Things, to which the Labours 
and Endeavours of Mankind are directed, and 
in the Acquiſition of which they have com- 
paſſed their Defigns ; and to ſhew the Service- 
ableneſs of Religion above all other Means for 
the attaining of them. And I think I cannot 
take into Conſideration any thing more to our 
Purpoſe than thoſe three, noted Idols of the 
World, Wealth and Honour and Pleaſure ; 
theſe being the Goods which have always been 
accounted to divide Mankind among them; 
and into the Service of ſome or all of which, 
all that ſet up for a happy Life in this World 
inliſt 5 how different and diſagree- 
ing ſoever they may be from one another as 
to their particular Employments and ways of 
Living. I ſhall therefore make it appear that 
Godlineſs and Religion is a very great Fur- 
therance to the Acquiſition of all theſe; and 
that no Man can take a more ready way, 
either to improve his Fortune, or purchaſe a 
Name and Reputation among Men, or to live 


comtortably and pleaſantly in this World, than. 


X heartily 
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' heartily to ſerve God, and to live in the Prac- 

tice of every Virtue. And * 04S 
In the firſt Place, fo far as the getting of 
| Riches depends upon human Endeavours ; fo 
far as it is an Art, and falls under Pr 
and Directions; no Man alive can propoſe a 
better Expedient in order thereto than a ſeri- 

ous Practice of Religion. | 

For firſt, it will be eaſy to ſhew that 
This above all things tends to make a Man wiſe 
and prudent, skilful and dextrous in the 
Management of his Affairs of what Nature 
ſoever: Foraſmuch as it clears and improves a 
Man's Underſtanding, not only by the natu- 
ral Efficacy it hath (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) 
to purify the Blood and Spirits, upon which 
the Perfection of our intellectual Operations 
depends; but alſo by diſpelling thoſe adventi- 
'Y tious Clouds that ariſe in the diſcerning F- 
| culty, from the noiſom Fumes of Luſt and 
11 Paſſion: All Vice in the very Nature of it, 
| | depraves and diſtorts a Man's Judgment, fill 
our Minds- with Prejudices, and falſe Appre- 
if henſions of Things; and no Man that is un- 
der the Dominion of it can poſſibly have ſuch 
* a free uſe of his Reaſon as otherwiſe he might; 
* for he will commonly ſee things, not as they 
[ are in themſelves, but in thoſe Diſguiſes and 
falſe Colours which his Paſſion puts upon 
them: Upon which Account he cannot avoid 
the being often impoſed upon, and * 
| a thou- 


tento all Things. 
2 thouſand Errors in the 


Events ſo clearly, or ſpy Opportunities ſo ſa- 
gaciouſly, or weigh Things ſo impartially, or 
deliberate ſo calmly, or tranſa& ſo cautiouſly, 
as the Man that is free from thoſe manifold 
Prepoſſeſſions which his Mind is fraught with. 
We ſee this every Day verified in'Men of all 


307 
| ment of his | 
Afﬀairs, which the virtuous Man, whoſe Reaſon 
is pute and untainted, is ſecured from. It can- 
not be imagined that either he ſhould foreſee 


Ranks and Conditions, of all Callings and Em- 


ployments. What a Multitude of Inconve- 
niencies as to matter of dealing between Man 
and Man, doth an intemperate Appetite be- 
tray Men to? How filly and fooliſh is the 
moſt ſhrewd Man when overcome with Wine? 
There is no one ſo {imple in his Company, but 
ſuppoſing him ſober, and to have Defigns upon 
him, may eaſily overreach him. What a World 


of Advantages doth the angry Man give to 


him he deals with, by the Haſtineſs and Im- 
patience of his Spirit: 


It is thus more or leſs with all kind of vi 


ces, they make crazy a Man's Head, and caſt 
a Miſt before his Eyes, and make him often 
loſe himſelf in thoſe very Ways wherein he 
pretends to be moſt skilful: So that it cannot 
be deny'd that Virtue is of a fingular Uſe in 
all Matters wherein we have Occaſion to make 
uſe of our Reaſon, and ſecures us from a Mul- 
titude of Indiſcretions, which without it we 
hould unavoidably commit, But, 
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Secondly, Godlineſs is alſo an excellent 
Means to ſecure a Man's Diligence in the 'Dif- 
charge of his Calling and Employment, which 
is alſo a Matter of very great Conſequence in 
order to our thriving in the World, for it is 
the diligent Hand that maketh ri ch, and the 
Man that is diligent in his Buſineſs, "that ſhall 
and before Kings, as Solomon tells us. | 

Now the Obligations that Religion layeth 
upon us to be careful in this Point, are far 
ſtronger than what can ariſe from any other 
Reſpect or Conſideration. whatſoever : For it 
obliges us to_ mind our Buſineſs, not only for 
our own but for God's ſake: It chargeth the 
Matter upon our Conſciences, and repreſents 
it to us as a Part of that Service we owe our 
Creator; and upon the due Performance of 
which, no leſs than the everlaſting Welfare of 
our Souls depends; for it aſſures us, that he 
that will call us to Account for every idle 
Word, will much more do ſo for the idle Ex- 
pence of our Time, and the Abuſe and Non» 
Improvements of thoſe Talents which he hath 
intruſted us with. So that tho' we had no 
worldly Inducements to make us diligent in 
our, Callings, tho' we were ſure we ſhould 
ſuffer no Prejudice in our temporal Affairs by 
Idleneſs, and the Neglect of our Buſineſs, (the 
fear of which is the only Principle that puts 
worldly Men upon Action) nevertheleſs we 
are infinitely concern'd not to be flack or 
negligent in this Matter, in regard it is * 

that 


uo all Things.) © 


that will be fo ſeverely exacted of us in the 
other World. 139 

I know but one Objection that can be made 
againſt this Point, and it is this, that what 
Engagements ſoever Religion lays upon us to 
the careful ſpending of our Time, yet its own 
Exerciſes, Prayer, and Reading, and Medita- 
tion take up ſo great a Portion of it, which 
might be ſpent in the Works of our ordinary 
Employments, that in effect it rather hinders 
our Attendance on our Buſineſs than promotes 
it. But to this it is eaſily anſwered, that 
there is no Man ſo engaged in the World, but 
may, if he pleaſe, make both his Buſineſs and 
his Devotions conſiſt together without prejudi- 
cing either. n 

They have very falſe Apprehenſions of Re- 
ligion that think it obliges us to be always on 
our Knees, or always poring upon ſome good 
Book: No, we do as truly ſerve God and per- 
form Acts of Religion when we labour honeſtly 
in our Vocation, as when we go to Church or 
ſay our Prayers. 0 | 

It is true indeed, we ought to have our 
Hearts in Heaven as much as poſſible; yet, 
what hinders but we may do this in the midſt 
of our Buſineſs? No Employment ſo entirel 
engrofſeth a Man's Mind, but he may find 
Leiſure, if he pleaſe, many Times a Day to 
entertain good Thoughts, and lift up his Heart 
in Gratitude to his Creator. And this will be 
ſo far from hindring or diſtracting us in our 
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Engagements, that it will make us go about 
them with much more Vigour and Alacrity, 
But farther, I would ask any Man that makes 
the aforeſaid Objection, ſuppoſing Religion ten 
times more expenſive of our Time than it really 
is, yet whether Vice and Sin be not much more 
ſo? What a Multitude of idle Avocations from 
and Interruptions in our Bufineſs doth Sin daily 
occaſion unto Men? What a Number of im- 
pertinent Diſcourſes, unprofitable Viſits, need- 
leſs Points of Gallantry, long Diverfions by 
Drink, and Play and Company, not to men- 
tion 4 great many other Debauches, doth it 
frequently engage Men in? And yet theſe we 
count no Hindrances to our Buſineſs: Theſe we 
complain not of; but to ſpend a Quarter of 
that Time in ſome. devout Exercite, this is 
intolerable; it waſtes too much of our Time; 
our Occaſions will not permit it. Such partial 
and unjuſt Eſtimators of Things are we, But 
to proceed, | 
In the third Place then, As for Frugality and 
good Husbandry, which is another neceſſary 
Requiſite for the getting of Wealth, Religion is 
unqueſtionably the beſt Miſtreſs of it in the 

orld; for it retrenches all the Exorbitances 
and Wantongeſſes of our Deſires, and teacheth 


us to live after the Meaſures of Nature, which 
every body knows are little and cheap: It per- 
fectly cuts off all thoſe idle Expences with 
which Eſtates of other Men ſtand almoſt conti- 


nually charged. The Modeſty of it clothes us 
at 


, , 
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at a ſmall Rate; and its Temper 


rance ſpreads for 
us, tho' neat, yet a frugal Table. The At- 
tendance it requires on our Buſineſs will not 
allow us to embezzle our Money in Drinking 
or Gaming, nor will that Purity which is in- 
ſeparable from it ever let us know what the 
vaſt ſinking Expences of Lewdneſs and Un- 
cleanneſs are. In a word, it is Vice only that 
is the chargeable Thing; it is only Shame and 
Repentance that Men buy at ſuch coſtly Rates. 
Godlineſs is ſaving and full of good Hus- 
bandry, nor has it any known or unknown 
Ways of ſpending, except it be thoſe of Cha- 
rity, which indeed, properly ſpeaking, are not 
ſo much Expence as Uſury ; for Money ſo 
laid out, even in this Life often returns to us 
with Advantage. Tn” 

The fourth and laſt Means I mentioned of 
thriving in the World, was the keeping a good 
Correſpondence with all thoſe in whoſe Power 
it is to hinder or promote our Affairs. This 
every body knows to be a prime Point in Po- 
licy, and indeed it is of a large Extent, and 
of continual Uſe. No Man can be ſuppoſed 
ſo independent on others, but that as de is 
ſome way beholden to them for all that he 
has, ſo he ſtands in need of their Help and 
Concurrence for all that he hopes for, Men 
do not make their Fortunes of themſelves, nor 
grow rich by having Treaſures dropt into their 
Laps, but they do it by the Benefit of human 
Society, by the mutual Aſſiſtances and good 
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Offices that one Man performs for another: 
So that whoever intends -to thrive in the 
World, it above all things imports him ſo to 
carry himſelf towards all that he has any Com- 
merce with, that they may be. obliged not 
to deny him any of thoſe Aſſiſtances which the 
Exigency of his Affairs calls for at their Hands, 
But now, how this ſhould be done any other 
ways than by doing all thoſe good Offices to 
others, which we would they ſhould do unto us; 
which as our Saviour tells us is the Sum of 
Religion, is a very hard thing to conceive. 

I hope I need ſay no more to convince you 
that Rehgion is the beſt Policy ; and that the 
more hearty and conſcientious any Man is in 
the Practice of it, the more likely he is to 
thrive and improve in the World. 

So that I may now proceed to the ſecond 
general Point to be ſpoken to, which is, The 
Profitableneſs of Religion for the attaining a 
Name and a good Reputation. How very 
much it conduceth to this Purpoſe will appear 
from theſe two Conſiderations. 

Firſt, Godlineſs layeth the ſureſt Founda- 
tion for a good Name and Reputation. 

Secondly, Men are generally ſo juſt to it, 
that it rarely miſſes of a good Name and Re- 


utation. 
The firſt is an Argument from Reaſon ; the 


ſecond, from Experience. 
Firſt, Godlineſs layeth the ſureſt Founda- 


tion for a fair Reputation in the World. There 


are 


are but two Things that can give a Man a Title 
to the good Opinion and Reſpects of Men; v:z. 
the inward Worth and Dignity of his Perſon, 
and his Uſefulneſs and Serviceableneſs to 
others. The firſt of theſe. challengeth Mens 
Eſteem, the other their Love. Now both 
theſe Qualities Religion and Virtue moſt emi- 
nently poſſeſs us of. | | 

For, Firſt, The religious Man is certainly 
the moſt worthy and excellent Perſon : For 
he of all others lives moſt up to the great 
End for which he was deſign'd, which is the 
aitural Meaſure of the Goodneſs and Worth 
of Things. Whatever external Advantages a 
Man may have, yet if he be, not endow'd 
with virtuous Qualities, he 1s far from having 
any true Worth or Excellency, and conſe- 
quently cannot be a fit Object of our Praiſe 
or Eſteem; becauſe he wants that which 
ſhould make him perfect and good in his kind. 
For it is not a comely Perſonage, or a long 
Race of famous Anceſtors, or a large Revenue, 
or a Multitude of Servants, or many ſwelling 
Titles, or any other Thing without a Man, 
that ſpeaks him a compleat Man, or makes him 
to be what he ſhould be; but the right Uſe 
of his Reaſon, the employing his Liberty and 
Choice to the beſt Purpoſes, the exerciſing 
his Powers and Faculties about the fitteſt Ob- 
jets, and in the moſt due Meaſures : Theſe 
are the Things that make him excellent. 
Now none can be faid to do this but only he 
that is virtuous, But, 
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it never was accounted honourable in any 
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But, Secondly, True and unaffected Goodneſs 
ſeldom miffes of a good Reputation in the 
World. How unjuſt to Virtue ſoever Men 
are in other Reſpects, yet in this they general 
ly give it its due; wherever it appears It ge- 
nerally meets with Efteem and Approbation; 
nay, it has the good Word of many that 
otherwiſe are not over-fond of Retigi 
Though they have not the Grace to be Sod 
themſelves, yet they rarely have the Conf 
dence not to commend Goodneſs in others, 
Add to this, that no Man ever raiſed to him- 
ſelf a good Name in the World, but it wa 
upon the Score of his Virtues either real or 
pretended, Vice has ſometimes got Riches, 
and advanced its ſelf into Preferments; but 
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Nation. 

It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that it 
may and doth ſometimes happen that vicious 
Men may be had in Eſteem ; but then it is to be 
conſidered, that it is not for their Vices that 
they are eſteem” d, but for ſome good Quality 
or other they are eminent in. And there iz 
no doubt, if thoſe Men were without thoſe 
Vices, their Reputation would be ſo far from 
being diminiſhed thereby, that it would be- 
come much more conſiderable. 

It muſt alſo be acknowledged on the other 
hand, that even virtuous and good Men may 
ſometimes fail of that Eſteem and Reſpect 
that their Virtue really merits : But when we 

conſider 
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conſider the Caſes in which this happens, it 


will appear to be of no Force at all for the 
difproving what has been now deliver d. For 
it ought to be confider'd what kind of Perſons 
thoſe are that treat Virtue and virtuous Men 
thus contemptuouſly': We ſhall always find 
them to be the worſt and the vileſt of Man- 
kind; ſuch who have debauched the natural 
Principles of their Minds, have loſt all the 
Notions and Diſtinctions of Good and Evil, 
are fallen below the Dignity of Human Na- 
ture, and have nothing to bear up themſelves 
with but Boldnefs and Confidence, Drollery 
and Scurrility, and turning into Ridicule my 
Thing that is grave and ſerious. But it is wit 

theſc as it is with the Monſters and Extrava- 
gances of Nature, they are but very few: Few 
in compariſon of thereſt of Mankind, who have 
wiſer and truer. Sentiments of Things. But if 
they were more numerous, no Man of Under- 
ſtanding would value what ſuch Men faid of 
him. It looks like a Crime to be commended 
by ſuch Perſons, and may juſtly occaſion a 
Man to reflect upon his own Actions and to 
cry out to himſelf as He did of old; What 
have T done that theſe Men ſpeak well of me ? 

I come now to the Third and laſt general 
Propoſition, which is, That Virtue and Reli- 
gion contribute beyond any thing to the Plea- 
lures and Satisfactions of human Life; which 
Point, if it be clearly made out, I do not ſee 
what can be farther wanting to recommend it 
unto 
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unto us as the. moſt. effectual Inſtrument for 
our Gratification in this preſent Life, Now 
that Godlineſs doth indeed make the moſt ex. 
cellent Proviſions for all ſorts of Pleaſures will 
appear by theſe four Conſiderations, - + 

Firſt, That it eminently miniſtreth to 
Health, which is a neceſſary Foundation for 
all Pleaſures. 

Secondly, It increaſeth the Reliſh and 
Sweetneſs of all our other Pleaſures. | 

Thirdly, It ſecures us from all thoſe In- 
quietudes and Diſturbances which are apt to 
embitter our Pleaſures, and to make our Lives 
uncomfortable. 

Fourthly, It adds to Human Life a World 
of Pleaſures of its own, which thoſe that are 


not poſſeſſed of it are utterly unacquainted 
with. 


But the Speaking to theſe Points ſhall (Gad 


willing) be the Subject of the next Op- 
fortunity. 
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1 TIMOTH Y iv. 8. 


Godlineſs is profitable unto all Things, having 
the Promiſe of the Life that now is, and 


that which 1s to come. 


WI AT a ſtrange Authority have Mens 
Paſſions and Appetites over their Rea- 
ſon: And what a ſtrange Tendency is there 
in our Nature to act below the Purpoſes of 
our Being. In this Age when Mens Under- 
ſtandings are improv'd to the uttermoſt, and 
are arriv'd to a wonderful Delicacy of think- 
ing, yet the Direction of their Wills and Af- 
tections, and the Regulation of common Lite 
and Practice, is ſunk as low as the other is 
exalted, The State of Religion and the State 
of Learning ſtand at preſent like the two 
Poles of the Earth; one elevated and the 
other depreſſed. The Truth is, (tho' it be a 
ſad one) Fineneſs and Irreligion make the 
Character of this Age, which has no Heat 
with its Light ; but while it ſhines bright 
and radiant, feels cold and frozen, wy 
wit 
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with all the gay Appearances of Life, has the 
chillneſs of Death upon it, Thou haſt a Nan: 


| that thou liveſt, and art dead. Rev. viii. i 


Religion indeed is now become little more 
than Theory, Contention, Proſeſſion, and 
Form: Learned Men ſtudy it; thoſe that 
would be Infidels diſpute and cavil about it; 
Civil Men profeſs it; politic Men and 


. crites make a great Shew and Oſtentation of 


it; but who is it that ſincerely and conſcien- 
tiouſly practiſes it, and lives by its Meaſure} 
All that which is blamed in other Matter, 


s excuſed in the Matter of Religion; and 


*tis only in the Affair of Salvation that Men 
have a Toleration for their Imprudencie, 


and may with the World's good Leave be 
Fools. | 


But how ſhall we awaken Men from this 
Lethargy, bring them to themſelves, and re- 
cover them into their Senſes? Nothing, I con- 
feſs, ſo hard as to reclaim a vicious and a know. 
ing Age. Immorality that proceeds from Ig. 
norance and Darkneſs, may like night-walkiog 
Shades be chaſed away by the Light, but who 
ſhall pull a Mote out of the Eye of the Sun; 
and if the Light that is in us be Darkneſs, lu 
great muſt that Darkneſs be ! Ho then ca 
we hope to reform ſuch a knowing and ratio. 
nal Age? Why, there is one thing to be con- 
fider'd notwithſtanding what has been faid: 
That all Sin is founded on Error and wrong 
Reaſoning of one ſort or other, and 8 : 

ea 


leaſt actual, if not habitual Ignorance : The 
Application is ſtill to be made to Mens Rea- 
ſon and Underſtanding (as the Part primely 
affected) if not to inform Them what they 
know not, yet at leaſt to engage their Reflexi- 
on and Confideration upon what they do 
know. It was with this View I choſe the 
Words before us: And ina former Diſcourſe 
upon them I made ſome Enquiry into what 
could be the Reaſons that amongſt the various 
Exerciſes Mankind buſied themſelves in, the 
Buſineſs of Godlineſs and the Arts of Virtue 
and Religion were ſo much neglected. The 
Grounds of this I ſuppoſed to be the follow- 
ing: Becauſe the Promiſes of Religion ap- 
peared to us at a diſtance, and the Satisfactions 
of the World preſent and ſenſible : Becauſe 


we think Religion deſtructive of theſe preſent 
Advantages, and good for nothing but to ſpoil - 


Company and make us melancholy and mo- 
roſe, In Anſwer to theſe Objections, I ob- 
ſerved, that even confidering Religion in this 
Light, yet fince a Time will come when it 
will be our higheſt Intereſt to have been fin- 
cerely virtuous ; a Time when we ſhall wiſh 
we had been good Chriſtians though. we had 
ſuffer'd upon the Condition, and the Reward 
of our Pains had been only in Reverſion, that 
therefore we ought moſt certainly to be of the 
ſame Mind now. But I then aſſerted, that 
this was not indeed the Caſe of Religion : 
That it was no ſuch formidable Thing as we 

pictur'd 


On — en 


| piQtur'd it to ourſelves, that ſo far from b 


an Obſtruction to our temporal Deſigns, 2s 
in the Acquiſition of Wealth or Honours, it 


was the beſt Promoter of them; and that ſo 


far from blaſting our Delights in Life, it did 


not hinder us from gratifying any one Appe- 


tite that God and Nature had put into us, but 
that it contributed the moſt of any thing in 
the World to attain what we moſt ardently 
deſire and moſt paſſionately delight in. 

The two general Topics 0 Wealth and 
Honour I then diſcuſſed ;- and am come now 


to conſider the other 3 mention'd, and 


to obſerve in favour of Godlineſs, that it con- 
tributes moſt of any thing to the Pleaſures and 
Satisfactions of human Life; which Propoſi- 
tion, if it be clearly made out, I do not ſeg 
what can be farther wanting to recom mend 
it to us as the moſt effectual Inſtrument fer 
our Gratification in the preſent World. | 
Now that Religion does really make the 
moſt excellent Proviſion for all ſorts of Pleay 
ſures, will appear from the following Conſi- 
derations. 

Firſt, That it moſt eminently minifiets to 


Health, which is a neceſſary Foundation for 


all Pleaſures, 
Secondly, It much incre aſeth the Reliſh and 


Sweetneſs of all our other Pleaſures. 


Thirdly, It ſecures us from all thoſe In. 
quietudes and Diſturbances which are apt to 
embitter our Pleaſures, and make our Lives un- 
comfortable. Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, It adds to human Life a World 
of Pleaſures of its own, which thoſe that are 
not poſſeſſed of it, are utterly unacquainted 
with, n n 

Firſt, Godlineſs very much conduceth to 
Health: Which is ſo neceſſary to our Enjoy- 
ment of any ſenſible Good, that without it 


neither Riches, nor Honours, nor any thing 


that we eſteem moſt gratifying to our Senſes; 
will ſignify any _ at all to us. Now that 
a ſound and healthful Conſtitution depends 
greatly upon a diſcreet Government and Mo- 
deration of our Appetites and Paſſions ; upon 
a ſober and temperate Uſe of all God's Crea- 
tures, which is an eſſential Part of true Reli- 
gion, is a thing ſo evident that no further 
Proof is neceſſary: For what are moſt of our 
Diſeaſes and Infirmities, that make us miſe- 
rable and unpitied while we live, and cut us 
off in the midſt of our Days, and tranſmit 
Weakneſs and Diſeaſe to our Poſterity, but 
the Effects of our Exceſſes and Debauches, 
our Revellings and Luxury? All which Reli- 
gion, and nothing but Religion, (for Senſe 
often prevails over Reaſon): can reſtrain and ſe- 
cure us from. But, | 
Secondly, A Life of Religion very much in- 
creaſeth the Reliſh and Sweetneſs of all our 
ſenſible Enjoyments: So far is it from abridg- 
ing us of any of our earthly Delights (as its 


Enemies ſlanderouſly repreſent it) that it abun- 


dantly heightens them. It not only indulges 
F us 
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without it they could poſſibly be: And this it 
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us in the free Uſe of all thoſe good Creatures of 
God, which he hath made for the Support 
and Comfort of Mankind, while they are in 
theſe earthly Bodies; but alſo makes them 
more exquiſitely gratifying and delightful, than 


doth in part by the Means of that never- 
enough-commended Temperance and Mo- 
deration I ſpoke of before; for hereby it 
comes to paſs, that our Senſes, which are the 
Inſtraments of our Pleaſures, are always pre- 
ſerved in that due Purity and Quickneſs thatis 
abſolutely neceſſary for the right performing 
of their Offices, and the rendring our Percep- 
tions of any thing grateful and agreeable: 
Whereas the ſenſual and voluptuous Man de- 
feats his own Deſigns, and, whilſt he thinks 
to enjoy a greater Share of Pleaſures than 
other Men, really enjoys a leſs ; for his Diſſo- 
luteneſs and giving up the Reins to his Ap- 
= only ſerve to dull and ſtupify them, 
or doth he reap any other Benefit from his 
continual hankering after bodily Pleaſures, but 
that his Senſation of them is hereby made 
altogether flat and unaffecting: Neither is his 
Meat half ſo ſavoury, nor his Recreations ſo 
diverting, nor his Sleep ſo ſweet, nor the Com- 
pany he keeps ſo agreeable as theirs are, that, 
by following the Meaſures of Nature and 
Reaſon, come to them with truer, becauſc 
unforced Appetites, | 


Thirdly, 


unto all Things: 323 


Thirdly, Let it be farther conſidered, that 
rt Godlineis is a moſt effectual Antidote againſt 


n all thoſe Inquietudes and evil Accidents, that 
n either wholly deſtroy, or very much embitter 
n the Pleaſures of this Life. 

it For whilſt it teacheth us to place our Hap- 
[= ineſs in God and ourſelves only, whilſt we 
. hv learned to bring all our Affections and 
it Paſſions, our Deſires and Averſions, our H 

Xe and Fears under the Command of our Reaſon, 
tn and endeavour not ſo much to ſuit Things to 
i our Wills, as our Wills to Things: Being in- 


1g different to all Events that can happen, ſave 
p- only that we always judge thoſe beſt which 
1 God in his Providence ſends us: Being, I ſay, 
e thus diſpoſed (as certainly Religion, if it be 
ks ſuffered to have its perfect Work upon us, will 
in thus diſpoſe us) what is it that ſhall be able 
0- to diſturb or interrupt our Pleaſures, or create 
p- any Trouble or Vexation in us? Our preſent 
n. Enjoyments will not be embitter'd with the 
Us fear of lofing them, or leſſened by our im- 
ut patient Longing after greater. Our Brains 
de will not be upon the Rack for compaſſing 
us things that are perhaps impoſſible, nor our 


ſo Bodies under the Scourge of Rage and Anger 
n- for every Diſappointment : We ſhall not look 
it, pale with Envy that our Neighbours have 
nd that which we have not, nor pine away with 
W Grief if we ſhould happen to loſe that which 

we have, But the vicious Man is expoſed to 

all theſe Miſeries, and a thouſand more, which 
ly, . will 
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will perpetually fret and torment him; for he 
is a Slave to his Paſſions; and the leaſt of 
them, when it is let looſe upon him, is the 
worſt of Tyrants. He is like the troubled 
Sea, reſtleſs and ever working, ruffled and 
diſcompoſed with every thing: He is not ca- 
able of being rendered ſo much as tolerably 
— by the beſt Condition this World af- 
fords : For having ſuch a World of impetuous 
Deſires and Appetites which muſt all be fa- 
tisfied, or elſe he is miſerable ; and there be- 


ing ſuch a number of Circumſtances, that 


muſt concur to the giving them that Satisfac- 
tion ; and all theſe depending upon things 
without him, which are perfectly out of his 
Power, he will continually find matter to 
diſquiet him, and render his Condition trouble- 
ſome and uneaſy. A thouſand unforeſeen Ac- 
cidents will ever be crofling 'his Defigns: 
Nor will there be wanting ſome little thing 
or other almoſt hourly *to put him out of 
Humour. 

And if this be the Caſe of the vicious Man 
in the beſt Circumſtances of this World, 
(where the Cauſes of Vexation are in a man- 
ner undiſcernible) in what a miſerable Con- 
dition muſt he needs be under thoſe moſt real 
Afflictions unto which human Life is obnoxi- 
ous? What is there that ſhall be able to ſup- 
port his Spirit under the Tediouſneſs of a lin- 
gring Sickneſs, or the Anguiſh of an acute 
Pain ? What is become of all his Mirth and 


Jollity, 
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Jollity, if there ſhould happen a Turn in his 
Fortune, if he ſhould fall into Poverty and his 
Friends forſake him ? Not to mention a great 
many more Evils, which will make him un- 
capable of any Conſolation, eat into the Heart 
of his beſt Enjoyments, and become Gall and 
Wormwood to his choiceſt Delicacies ? 

And what admirable Proviſions hath he now 
made for his Pleaſures? Has he not done himſelf 
a wonderful Piece of Service, by freeing himſelf 
from the Drudgery as he calls it of Virtue and 
Religion ? Alas poor Man! this is the only 
Thing which would now have ſecured him 
from all theſe fad Accidents and Diſpleaſures. 
The good Man fits above the Reach of For- 


tune, and in ſpite of all the Viciſſitudes and 
Uncertainties of this lower World, with which 


other Men are continually alarm'd, enjoys a 
conſtant and undiſturbed Peace. Thoſe Evils 
that may be avoided, (and really a great many 
which afflict mortal Men are ſuch) he by his 
prudent Conduct and Government of himſelf 
wholly prevents; and thoſe that are una- 
voidable, he ſo manages that They have no 
Power to do him any Harm: Far he is in- 
deed poſſeſſed of that which the Alchymiſts 
in vain ſeek for: Such a ſovereign Art he has, 
that he can turn the baſeſt Metals into Gold; 
make ſuch a Uſe of the worſt Accidents that 
can befall him, that they ſhall not be ac- 
counted his Miſeries, but his. Enjoyments ; fo 
that however the Varicties of his Condition 

T3 may 
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may occaſion a Change in his Pleaſures, yet 
they can never cauſe any Loſs or Deſtruction 
of Them. | 

And this is the Security he enjoys, not as 
ſome of the Stoicks of old pretended to do, by 
an imaginary Inſenſibility, or by changing the 
Names of Things, calling that no Evil which 
in reality is one; but by an abſolute Reſig- 
nation to the Will of God, and an hearty Ac- 
quieſcing in his wiſe Providence, he is cer- 
tain there is a God that governs the World, 
and that nothing happens to him but by his 
Order and Appointment : But he is certain al- 
ſo that this God has a real Kindneſs for him, 
and would not diſpenſe any Event unto him, 
but what is really for his Good and Advantage, 
And theſe Thoughts ſo ſupport his Spirits, 
that inſtead of fretting and complaining that 
Things ſucceed otherwiſe than he expected, 
he reſolves with himſelf that That Condition 
whatever it be, in which he actually is, is in- 
deed: beſt for him, or at leaſt what he may 
very well ſubmit to with Patience and Re- 
fignation. | 

But farther, Beſides this Security from out- 
ward Diſturbances which our Virtue obtains 
for us, there is another Evil, which it alfo de- 


livers us from, with which the wicked Man 


is almoſt perpetually haunted, and which ſel- 
dom ſuffers him to enjoy any fincere or un- 
mingled Pleaſure. That I mean is the Pangs 
of an evil Conſcience, the Fears, the _—_ 

nels, 
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neſs, the Confuſion, the Amazement that 
ariſe in the Soul from the Senſe of his Crimes, 
and the juſt Apprehenfions of the Shame 
and Vengeance that await them, poſſibly in 
this Life, but moſt certainly in the Life t6 
come. 

How happy, how proſperous ſoever the 
Sinner may be, as to his other Affairs, yet 
theſe Furies he ſhall be ſure to be plagued 
with: No Statelineſs of Condition, no coſtly 
Entertainments, no Noiſe of Company will 
be able to drive them away. Every Man that 
is wicked cannot but know that he is fo, and 
that very Knowledge is a Principle of perpe- 
tual Anguiſh and Diſquietude. But were his 
Crimes ever ſo ſecret, yet he cannot be confi- 
dent they will always continue fo, and the 
very Apprehenſion of this makes him feel all 
the Shame and Amazement of a preſent Diſ- 
covery. But put the Caſe he hath the good 
Luck to fin ſo cloſely, or in ſuch a Nature 
that he need fear nothing from Men; yet he 
knows there is an offended God, to whom he 
hath a ſad and fearful Reckoning to make; a 
God too juſt to be bribed, too mighty to be 
over-awed, too wiſe to be impoſed upon. And 
is not this Man, think you, under ſuch Re- 
flexions as theſe likely to live a very com- 
fortable Life? To the Judgment of others he 
perhaps appears a very happy Man ; he hath 
the World at his Beck, all Things ſeem to 
conſpire to make him a great Example of Pro- 
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ſperity ; we admire, we applaud his Candi- 


tion : But ah! we know not how ſad a Heart 
he often carries under this fair Outſide. He 
endeavours all he can indeed to ſtifle his Cares, 
and. to ſtop the Mouth of his Conſcience; 
He thinks to divert it by Buſineſs, or to flat- 
ter it by little Sophiſtries, to drown it in Ri- 
vers of Wine, or to calm it with ſoft and 
entle Airs; And he is indeed ſometimes fo 
ſucceſsful in theſe Arts, as for a while to lay 
it aſleep. But alas! this is no laſting Peace, 
the leaſt thing awakens it again, and then the 
r Man returns to his Torment. 
And now judge you, whether the honeſt 
and virtuous Man, that is free from all theſe 


Agonies, that is at Peace with God, and at 


Peace with his own Conſcience ; that appre- 
hendeth nothing terrible from the one, nor 
feels any thing troubleſome from the other, 
but is ſafe from himſelf and from all the World 
in his own Innocence: Judge, I fay, whe- 
ther ſuch a one has not laid to himſelf better 
and ſurer Foundations for Pleaſure and a hap» 
py Life, than the Man that by indulging his 
Luſts and Vices, only breeds up a Snake in his 
Boſom, which will not ceaſe to ſting and gall 
him beyond what a witty Cruelty is able to 
invent. 

Fourthly and laſtly, Beſides the Benefits of 
Religion for removing the Hindrance of our 
Pleaſures, it alſo adds to human Life a world 
of Pleaſures of its own, which vicious Men are 
utterly unacquainted with, And 
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And theſe are of ſo excellent a kind, ſo 
enraviſhing, that the higheſt Gratifications of 
Senſe are not comparable to them. Then do 
we begin to enjoy true Pleaſure indeed when 
our higheſt and divineſt Faculties, which were 
wholly laid aſleep while we lived the Life of 
Senſe, begin to awake, and to exerciſe them- 
ſelves upon their proper Objects; Such a Life 
as this muſt needs be a Fountain of inexpreſ- 
ſible Joy to him that leads it, and fill the Soul 
with tranſcendently greater Content than any 
thing upon Earth can poſſibly do. For this is 
the Life that is moſt agreeable to our Natures. 
While we live thus, things are with us as 
they ſhould be; our Souls are in their natu- 
ral Poſture, in that State they were framed 
and defigned to live in: Whereas the Life of 
Sin is a State of Diſorder and Confuſion ; a 
perpetual Violence and Force upon our Natures. 
While we live thus we enjoy the Pleaſures of 
good Men, whereas before when we were go- 
verned by Senſe we could pretend to have no 
other Satisfaction but what the Brutes have as 
well as we. In this State of Life we gratify 
our higheſt and nobleſt Powers, the intel- 
lectual Appetites of our Souls; which as they 
are infinitely capacious, ſo they have an infinite 
Good to fill chem : Whereas in the ſenſual 
Life, the meaneſt, the dulleſt, and the moſt 
contracted Faculties of our Souls were only 
provided for, 


So 
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So that tis not in the leaſt to be queſtioned, 
but that, after you have once proved the re- 
fined Pleaſures of Temperance and Virtue, 
and the Sweets which flow from the noble 
Maſtery over your own Paſſions; after you have 
taſted how gracious the Lord is, you will 
proclaim it to all the World, that one 
ſpent in his Courts is better than a thouſand, 
Nay, you will be ready to cry out with the 
Roman Orator (if it be lawful to quote the 
Teſtimony of a Heathen, after that of the di- 
vine Pſalmiſt) That one Day lived according ta 
the Precepts of Virtue, is to be prefered before 
an Immortality of Sin. 

'You will then alter your Sentiments of 
Things, and wonder that you ſhould have 
been ſo ſtrangely abuſed by falſe Repreſenta- 
tions of Virtue and Vice. You will then ſee 
that Religion is quite another thing than it ap- 

ar'd to you before you became acquainted 
with it: Inſtead of the grim, ſour, un- 
pleaſant Countenance in which you heretofore 
painted her to yourſelf, you will then diſcover 
nothing in her but what is infinitely lovely 
and charming. You will not then complain 
of the Narrowneſs of the Bounds, or the 
Scantineſs of the Meaſures that it has confined 
your Defires to; for you will then find that 
you have hereby gained an Entrance into a far 
greater and more perfect Liberty. How un- 
genteely, how much againſt the grain of 


Nature ſoever it now looks to forgive an Injury 
or 
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or an Afront; you will then find it to be both 
far more eaſy and far more ſweet than to 
revenge one, You will no longer think 
Works of Charity burdenſome or expenſive ; 
or that to do good Offices to every one is an 
Employment too mean for you; for you will 
then experience, that there is no Senſuali- 
ty like that of doing Good, and that it is 
a greater Pleaſure to give a Kindneſs than to 
receive One, . | 
But, O! the rapturous Pleaſures that con- 
tinually ſpring up in the Heart of a good Man, 
from the Senſe of his Creator's Love, and the 
enchanting Proſpect he hath of the Joy and 
Happineſs of the other World. To think that 
God chargeth his Providence with him, takes 
care of all his Concerns, hears all his Prayers, 
provides all things needful for him, and that 
he ſhall hereafter live everlaſtingly in his Pre- 
ſence, be Partaker of his Glories, be raviſhed 
with his Love, and be acquainted with his 
Counſels. With what a mighty Scorn and 
Contempt will ſuch a one look down upon all 
the little Gauderies and ſickly Satisfactions that 
the Men of this World keep ſuch a Stir about? 
How empty and evanid; how flat and un- 
ſavoury, will the beſt Pleaſures on Earth ap- 
pear to him in compariſon of theſe divine 
Contentments ? Was ſuch our Condition, we 
ſhould proclaim Virtue the only Miſtreſs of 
Pleaſure in the World, and that we never 
knew what it was to be an Epicure indeed, 
till 


On Godlineſs as profitable, &c. 


till we became the Subjects and Votaries of 
Godlineſs. . e 
Thus have I gone through all thoſe Heads 
which I at firſt propoſed to inſiſt upon. What 
now remains but that I reſume the Apoſtle's 
Exhortation with which I began theſe Diſ- 
courſes, that, ſince you have ſeen Godlineſs 
is ſo exceedingly profitable to all the Pur- 
poſes of this Life as well as the next : Since, as 
you have ſeen, Length of Days is in her right 
Hand, and in her left Hand Riches and Honour; 
and all her Ways are Ways of Pleaſantneſs, 
and all her Paths are Peace: You would alſo 
be perſuaded ſeriouſly to apply yourſelves to 
the Exerciſe of it : Which that you may do, 


God of bis infinite Mercy grant, &c. 
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On the Work of the Lord, and the 
Certainty of its Reward. 


1 CORINTHIANS xv. 58. 


Therefore, my beloved Brethren, be ye fledfaſt, 
unmoveable, always abounding in the Work of 


the Lord, foraſmuch as ye know that your 
Labour is not in vain in the Lord. 


G7. Paul having in this Chapter been at ſin- 
gular Pains to eſtabliſh the Truth of Chriſt's 
Reſurrection, and from thence demonſtrated 
not only the Poſſibility but likewiſe the Cer- 
tainty and Neceſſity of a Reſurrection to come, 
cloſeth up the whole Argument with this Ex- 
hortation of the Text. And this Exhortation 
is fairly deduced from his foregoing Diſcourſe; 
for if Chriſt be really riſen from the Dead, 
and if in Him all Men ſhall be made alive, 
then 'tis plain that our Faith and Hope are as 
well grounded as poſſible : Then 'tis certain 
that we are under the ſtricteſt Engagement, 
and have the higheſt Encouragement to abound 
in the Works of the Lord, and to imitate as far 

| as. 
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and Perfections as may ſhew us to be Approvers 


On the Work of the Lord, 
as poſſible his great Example; and this too 
with unſhaken Conſtancy and Zeal, Tis true 
we cannot hope to arrive at the pitch of Per. 
fection, of which he alone was the abſolute 
Maſter ; we cannot fulfil all Righteouſneſs as 
he did, but ſtill we may abound in his Work 
by ſuch an humble Imitation of his Holineſs 


of Things that are excellent, and Followers of 
Chriſt in Sincerity, | 

My Buſineſs therefore in the Proſecution of 
theſe Words, ſhall be to point out to you in 
what Reſpects you ſhould imitate Chriſt and 
abound in his Works, and the Hopes and En- 
couragements given us to be ſtedfaſt and un- 
moveable in that glorious Undertaking. 

Firſt then, let us ſee in what Reſpects we 
ſhould imitate Chriſt, and what his Wark is 
that we are requir'd to abound in. 

It has been an antient and ſtanding Objection 
againſt all the famous Lawgivers and Philoſo- 
phers, and the ſtricteſt Maſters of Morals, that 
their Practice was ſtill wide of their Princi- 
ples, and that all their fine Rules and Precepts 
were only for Shew and Oſtentation; and the 
Stoics in particular, who abound above others 
in ſwelling Words of Vanity, though they 
would perſuade us, that their wiſe Man is equal 
(if not ſuperior) to the Deity, yet they could 


never ſhew the Phenix that they boaſt of. 
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And 'tis a laſting Reproach to the Scribe: 
and Phariſees, thoſe high Pretenders to Sanc- 
tity and Perfection in our Saviour's Days, that 
they ſaid, and did not: That they bound heavy 
Burdens and grievous to be born, and laid them 
on Mens Shoulders, but themſelves would not 
move them with one of their Fingers. 

And indeed there is ſo much Frailty in our 
Fleſh, ſo much Corruption . inherent in our 
whole Nature, that the beſt of us all cannot 
pretend during this mortal Life to a perfect 
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Degree of Innocence; but ſtill he muſt be 


allowed to paſs for the beſt Man who has the 
feweſt Faults. | 
But the Example of our Lord was not like 
that of other Mortals, mixed up of Vice and 
Virtue, and therefore only to be admired be- 
cauſe the Allay of Imperfection was leſs than 
uſual, for it was the very Mirrour of unſpot- 
ted Goodneſs, without the leaſt imaginable 
Blemiſh. WG 
Herein we may diſcern how Greatneſs and 
Humility, Power and Moderation, Innocence 
and Freedom, Zeal and Meekneſs, may dwell 
together, and act in Union. Herein we may 
behold perfect Piety and Juſtice, and Charity, 
and Purity, and Temperance, each- Grace 
adorned with Gentleneſs, and crown'd with 
a moſt invincible Patience, under all manner 
of Obloquy, Oppreſſion and Perſecution, and 
ſtill triumphant, In brief, we may learn from 
| | hence, 
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Diſciples, as the honourable and diſtinguiſhing 


thoſe heavenly Graces and Virtues, which be- 


took care to ingraft into his Religion, as itz 


On the Work of the Lord, ' 
hence, how to paſs the Time of our — 
here on Earth decently; and by abounding in 
all theſe Virtues here, receive the Reward 1 
our Labour hereafter. 

But there are ſome particular Inſtances in 
which we ought more eſpecially to follow our 


Leader. 
And this I may venture to ſay, muſt be in 


ing ſo peculiar and remarkable in himſelf, he 


chiefeſt Ornament, and to recommend to his 


Badge of their Chriſtian Profeſſion. And theſe, 
I take it, are principally his Charity, his Humi- 
lity, his Meekneſs, and his Patience. 
The firſt is his Charity, ſo incomparably great, 
generous, and good, that it muſt needs inflame 
us with a holy Emulation, and compel us to 
tranſcribe (the beſt we can) the noble Pattern, 
Greater Love (ſays he, who alone was able to 
excel it) hath no Man than this, that a Man 
lay down his Life for his Friend. Bat that the 
Son of God ſhould take up the Life of a Man, 
on purpoſe to lay it down again to fave even 
his Enemies; that Sin the only hateful Thing 
in the World, ſhould be the Cauſe of this mar- 
vellous Vouchſafement; that Sinners the moſt 
unlovely of all God's Creatures, ſhould be the 
courted Objects of ſuch condeſcending Love, 


Loa ſure paſſes all Expreſſion ; and yet it is not 
altogether 
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altogether out of the reach of our Imagination. 
No! St. John makes it a neceſſary Inference: 
Beloved, f God loved us, we ought alſo to love 
one another. And that we may think ourſelves 
obliged to come up as near in Degree to this 
divine Love, as we are capable of, he tells us 
again, - Hereby percei ve we the Love of God, be- 
7 he laid down bis Life for us, and we ought 
to lay down our Lives for the Brethren. Nay, our. 
Saviour himſelf enforces the Duty from his own 
unparalle]'d Example: This is my Commandment 
that ye love one another, as I have loved you, 
that ye alſo love one another. © TE 
In the next Place, his Humility is alſo ſet 
before us as a fair Copy for us to write after. 
And here again, our profoundeſt Admiration 
muſt needs be all employ'd to confider the 
wonderful Stoop of heavenly Condeſcenfion : 
That heavenly Glory ſhould contrive to ſhew 
a dark Side; that incomparable Majeſty ſhould 
be content to be degraded; that the Son of 
God ſhould from the ſupereminent Height of 
Greatneſs deſcend to a Familiarity with Man, 
and put Himſelf into the fame Rank and Con- 
dition with us his Subjects and Vaſſals by 
Creation; that he ſhould deign to take our 
Nature upon him, and to wear the deſpicable 
Rags of Mortality ; and after a Life ſpent in 
the meaneſt Circumſtances, and the humbleſt 
of all good Offices, that he ſhould ſubmit to 
dic as miſerably and ignominiouſly as Mortal 
ever 
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ever did; and all to fave a periſhing World of 


Sinners! We cannot ſure but wonder, and 


- adore that condeſcending Goodneſs, which led 


the Way to this prodigious. Abaſement. But 
'tis not enough to ſtand gazing and admiring, 
we mult gird up our Loins, and be ready to fal. 
low him ; we muſt in our Proportion humbly 
imitate his truly great, nay glorious Humi- 
lity. And, VILA "| 2.24576 Wh 

Another amiable Grace nearly allied to Hu- 
mility, and ſweetly reſembling it, is Meekneſs 
Theſe two are commonly join'd together in 
Scripture : Walk worthy of the Vocation where- 
with ye are called, (ſays St. Paul) with all Lau- 
lineſs and Meekneſs, And our Lord himſelf 
ſets us a plain Leſſon of both in one, in bis 
own admirable Pattern, Learn of me, (ſays he, 
ſo mildly, ſo condeſcendingly) for I am meet 
and Jowly : For Meekneſs is founded in Hu- 
milty, and ſupported by it. It is the high 


| — Spirit that is liable to ſudden Sallies of 


aſſion, and ſtrong Commotions; that is apt 
to retain bitter and laſting Reſentments, and 
to purſue malicious Revenge ; whereas he that 
has a modeſt and mean Opinion of himſelf, 
he that is truly poor in Spirit; that Man is not 
quickly ſenſible of ſmall Slights and Neglects; 
he underſtands human Nature too well to think 
himſelf without Faults, or to expect to find 


others ſo, 


How 
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How becoming is this Ornament of a meek 


and a quiet Spirit? How noble a Maſtery over 
the Paſſions? How high and difficult the At- 
tainment? And how much do the beſt human 
Copies of all this Virtue (ſuch as are rare, very 
rare to be met with) fall ſhort of the incom- 
parable Original? 45 
For conſider, how tranſcendently bright 
this Grace ſhone forth in the bleſſed Feſus. 
He was free from all imaginable Imperfections, 
abſolutely without Spot or Blemiſh : He went 
about doing good: Harm or Wrong he did 
none ; juſt Cauſe of Offence he never gave to 
any. In a word, he was perfect Innocence, 
as well as perfect Goodneſs, as well as perfect 
Meekneſs; and yet how was this heavenly 
Man treated during his Miniſtry here on Earth? 
Even with the baſeſt Ingratitude and fouleſt 
Indignity, and purſued with reſtleſs and un- 
relenting Malice to his dying Hour. 
And how did he paſs through this Scene of 
repeated Trials? Perfectly compoſed and un- 
diſturb'd: Inſomuch that amidſt all theſe try- 
ing Provocations he would ſeldom adminiſter 
ſo much as a ſharp, though juſt, Reproof; un- 
leſs when it was extorted from him by the in- 
ſulting Malice and odious Hypocriſy of the 
Scribes and Phariſees, But even to them as 
well as others, his Words were generally mild 
and ſoft, though his Argument might carry 
harſh Conſequences with it, that they had 
2 2 drawn 
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drawn upon themſelves, To their little Re. 
flexions upon his Parentage and Country, he 
defigned no other Anſwer but this proverbial 
Saying, familiar to them; A Prophet is nut 
without Honour, ſave in his own Country, and 
in his own Houſe, The more ſcandalous Im 
tation of being a Glutton, and a Wine-bibber, 
a Friend of Publicans, and Sinners ; he gently 
wiped off, only by intimating his charitable 
Intention in converſing with ſuch P 

in another Proverb, They that be whole need no 
Phyfician, but they that are fick. That moſt im- 
pudent Charge, This Fellow caſteth not out De- 
vils, but by Beelzebub the Prince of the Devils; 
he calmly repelled by another received Maxim, 
Every Lan divided againſt itſelf, is brought 
to Deſolation, In the Application of which he 
ſecurely left his Accuſers to be the Judges both 
for him and for themſelves. And even when 
the Jews took up Stones to ſtone him as a 
Blaſphemer, he firſt gently upbraided their 
Violence in theſe Words : Many good Work 
have I ſhew'd you from my Father; for which of 
thoſe Works do ye ſtone me? And then he went 
on ſedately to refute the Charge of Blaſphemy, 
from their own Scripture. To ſhut up this 
wonderful Scene ; when they were preparing 
to put the finiſhing Hand to all their Outrages, 
by hawling him to Judgment and Execution, 
how did he ſuſtain the furious Proſecution? 


Not with a ſullen but compoſed Silence, ſuch 
| | as 
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as proceeded from a Conſciouſneſs of his' own- 


Innocence, and a Diſdain of the Accuſation 
laid againſt him. How ſerene and unmoved 
did he bear all the various Contumelies and 
Inventions of Cruelty? And when he was juſt 
about to expire, how did he pour forth his 
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meek and innocent Soul, in a compaſſionate Plea 


and charitable Interceſſion for his Crucifiers? 
If therefore we would ſee a finiſh'd Piece of 

Meekneſs, and its proper Attitude, we- muſt 

look up to the Croſs of Chriſt, and thence 


muſt take our Copy. This ſilent Rebuke 


will lay the Storm of all our furious and 


paſſionate Reſentments, unleſs our Spirits are 


more turbulent and boiſterous than the Winds 


and the Seas, that ſo ſuddenly ſunk into a 
Calm and obeyed him. | 

In the laſt Place, the wonderful Patience of 
our Lord, is another Excellency of his in which 
we ought to abound, This too we behold on 
the Croſs, in its higheſt Exaltation, as it is very 
remarkable in all his Steps towards it. When 
he came to taſte the very Dregs of the bitter 
Cup he was to ſwallow, how quiet, how mute 
was the Lamb of God under all the Cruelties 
previous to his Slaughter, under-all the tortur- 
ing lingering Pains of dying (as it were) ſeveral 
Deaths in one? And yet during this tedious 
Interval, the Powers of Darkneſs were let 
looſe againſt him, and the Influences of Hea- 
ven were ſuſpended ; and ſo thick and black 


Was 
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was the Cloud of the divine Diſpleaſure (not 
yet appeaſed) that to his ſuffering Humanity 
it looked like utter Dereliction, inſomuch that 
he cried out with a loud Voice, My God, my 
God, why haſt thou forſaken me? "50 
This then is the heroic Pattern that we are 
to copy after, for even he himſelf, the great 
Captain of our Salvation, hath required us'to 
take up the Croſs and follow him, who when 


he was reviled, reviled not again, when he ſuf- 


fered he threatned not, but committed himſelf to 


him that judgeth rigbteouſiy. This ſhould ſtop 
the Mouth of our loudeſt Complaints, and 
pluck out the Sting of the greateſt Afflictions 
that can befal us, 1 
Let us therefore be ever furniſh'd with this 
Armour of Patience, leſt, if the Captain of our 
Salvation ſhould call us at any time to ſuffer 


with him, we ſhould be Cowards and Deſerters. 


Of this he himſelf forewarns us: F any come 
to me and hate not his Father and Mother, and 
Children, and Brethren, and Siſters, (that is, 
ſuppoſing a Competition between them) yea and 
his own Life alſo, be cannot be my Diſciple, But 
who, you'll ſay, is ſufficient for all this? How 
can frail Fleſh and Blood wreſtle with ſuch 
mighty Difficulties? How can Senſe and Feel- 
ing be reconcil'd to Suffering? How can Fear 
be diſciplin'd till it become valiant? How can 
natural Affection be taught to forget itſelf, and 
ſilently to give place to the Love of God? 

Theſe 
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Theſe are hard Sayings, who can bear them? 
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And yet this or ſomething like this may at any 


time be the Chriſtian's Lot. We have need 
therefore always to keep Patience near us, and 
under any Afflictions that may befal us, to 


confider him that endur'd ſuch Contradiction of 


Sinners, leſt we be wearied and faint in our 
Minds. | W | | 
Is any Man wrong'd in Reputation, or loaded 
with Calumny, let him conſider that Chriſt 
himſelf, innocent and unblameable as he was, 
was repreſented as a Wine-bibber, and a Glutton, 
a Companion of Publicans and Sinners. Is any 
Man in Poverty, let him conſider that the Son 
of God incarnate, even the Lord of the Uni- 
verſe, was once in that Circumſtance; and that 
Man muſt be unreaſonably proud ſure, who is 
aſham'd of that Condition in which Chriſt him- 
ſelf choſe to appear; and as unreaſonably diſ- 
contented, who can think it ſuch a Hardſhip 
to fare as he did. Again, is any Man entang- 
led thro' the Treachery of Friends, or the Ma- 
lice of inſiduous Enemies, let him conſider that 
the Saviour of the World, the beſt good Man 
that ever liv'd, was beſet by a Troop of guile- 
ful Hypocrites, watching to inſnare him, and 
find Accuſation againſt him. Laſtly, let us 
conſider that Chriſt himſelf was made perfect 
thro* Sufferings, and. that this is the Way in 
which he brings .many. Sons to Glory, tries 
their Courage and Conſtancy firſt, and then 
crowns 
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On the Mori of tbe Lord,. 
crowns all their Labours and Sorrows wn 
everlaſting Reſt and triumphant oy. 

In a word, let us abound chearfully in all 
theſe Chriſtian Virtues, with Eyes lly 
fix d upon our great Commander. Let his 
Precepts be à Lamp to our Feet, and his Ex- 
ample a Light to our Paths : Him let us in all 
things revere and obey: Him let us —_— 
admire and imitate. 

Let us imitate; as far as we are able, his 
marvellous Love, his meek and humble Con- 
deſcenſion, his unſpotted Purity, his invincible 
Patience, his heavenly Piety, and that univer- 
fal Goodneſs and Holineſs, that adorned and 
ſanctified every Action of his Life. Thus ſhall 
we reap the Benefit of his Reſurrection, and 
happily find at the laſt that our Labour but unt 
been in vain in the Lord. Which leads to 

The ſecond Conſideration propoſed, viz. the 
Hopes and Encouragements given us to be 
ſtedfaſt and unmoveable in that A Un- 
dertaking. | 

Our Faith 'of this promis'd Reward Carries 
all the Evidence with it that tis mo. to 
have of Things not ſeen; and our Hope comes 
as near abſolute Security as tis poſſible to be, 
without the bleſt Fruition and Experience: 
Do we not therefore ſtand obliged in all Reaſon, 
as well as Duty, to be always abounding in the 
Work of the Lord, i.e. to be very zealous, and 


induſtrious in his Service, to be very _— 
an 
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and conſtant, and perſevering in our Imitation 
of him, and Obedience to him, and by a con- 
tinual Gromith in Grace and Godlineſs, to preſs 
toward the Mark for the Prize of the bigb 
Calling of God in Chriſt Jeſus; that ſo by any © 
Means wwe may attain (with St. Paul our Mo- 
nitor and Guide) 0 the Reſurrettion f the 
Juſt? Yes ſurely, we ſtand in all Reaſon bound 
to do our utmoſt in God's Service, even upon 
this Confideration, that he is ſo gracious and 
liberal to us; for he does not expect or re- 
quire at our Hand any notional or abſtracted 
kind of Love; he does not exact from us a 
rigid Task of Duty ſeparate from our Intereſt, 
but he permits us, he emboldens us; nay, he 
commands us in ſerving him, to have Reſpect᷑ 
to the Recompence of Reward, looking unto Feſus 
the Author and . Finiſher of our Faith, who, 
for the Foy that was ſet before him, endured 
the Croſs and $4 ar the Shame, and is ſet down 
at the Right-hand of the Throne of God. © - © 

And Secondly, we have this farther Encou- 
ragement to abound in the Work of the Lord, 
with all Zeal and Alacrity, foraſmuch as we 
know our Labour is not in vain in the Lord. 
This, this is the ſacred Anchor of our Hope; 
and Hope, we know, is the moſt vigorous- 
Spring of Action. It is that which keeps 
Things in perpetual Motion, and preſerves In- 
duſtry alive in the World. q 
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346 0. rhe Work of rbe , 
It is for this the Merchant changes dus ma- 
tive Clime, and fails thro' deep and diſtant 
Seas, wreſtles with Winds and Tempeſts, ſcorches 
under the Line, and freezes under the Pole, 
and all upon the hopeful, but hazardous Pro- 
ſpect of finding his Account in the End; ſor ie 
1 being certain, that this Labour ſhall 
not be in vain ; far from being certain of ar- 
riving at the deſir d Port, or returning Home 
again with Wealth, or in Safety; and even if 
he ſhould become Maſter of his Wiſhes, worldly 
Wealth at beſt is but a very periſhable Com- 
modity, a very uncertain Poſſeſſion: It is lia- 
ble to many Accidents, Viciſſitudes, and great 
Abuſes, and it has this the worſt of all bad 
Qualities, that the more a Man ſets his Heart 
upon it, the leſs it ſatisfies; for be that loveth 
Silver, ſhall not be ſatisfied with Silver. 

But as we know that we were not redeemed 
with corruptible Things, as Silver and Gold, 
but with the precious Blood of Chriſt, ſo we 
know that the Purchaſe is equally worthy of 
the Price, and that we have a ſecure Title to 
an infinite and everlaſting Reward, which, out 
Perſeverance only ſuppoſed, nothing can de- 
prive us of; for we have the Pledge of God's 
own-infallible Word, that , we remain faithful 
unto Death, he will give us a Crown of Life. 

Chriſt by his Reſurrection is become (both 
our High-Prieſt and our King; both our Ad- 


vocate and our Lord, By that Power which 
| he 
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he then obtained as our High-Prieſt and Advo- C 
cate, he doth with Authority recommend us 
and all our Concernments to his Father. As. 
our King and Lord, he rules and governs; he 
takes care of us; he provides for us; he re- 
preiſes the Inſults of his, and our Enemies, and 
defeats all their Attempts againſt us: And 
laſtly has ſecured to us, if we will accept of 
the Favour, an Immortality of Bliſs in the Life 
to come. Let us therefore all carefully obſerve 
the Apoſtle's excellent Advice, and continue 


ſtedfaſt and immoveable, always abounding in the 


Wark of the World, fince by his Death and Re- 
ſurrection we have ſuch Aſſurance given us that 
our Labour ſhall not be in vain in the Lord. 
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